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Angeliki E. Laiou, ed., The Economic History of Byzantium from the seventh through the 
fifteenth century. 3 vols. Washington DC, Dumbarton Oaks, 2002. Pp. 1205. 


This ambitious undertaking gives us the most comprehensive survey of the Byzantine 
economy attempted so far. It deals with the environment, resources, communications, the 
techniques and organisation of production, exchange and markets, economic institutions, 
the state and economic thought. It consists of fifty-one chapters, some of them very 
substantial analyses of major topics, others much shorter case studies. The work is 
multi-authored by an impressive group of contributors, but this does present considerable 
difficulties in integrating the individual contributions into a cohesive whole. 

One of the most impressive parts of this work is the discussion of the rural economy 
by Lefort (seventh to twelfth centuries) and Laiou (thirteenth to fifteenth centuries). In a 
masterly survey Lefort integrates the fiscal and judicial aspects of agrarian history with the 
economic. In his assessment of the social organisation of production he avoids a sharp 
contrast between independent peasants and paroikoi. When the lands of paroikoi were 
considered hereditary holdings, this distinction was weakened and some peasants held 
lands both as owner and tenant. In particular, the advantages offered to peasants by the 
protection of a powerful landowner were considerable. In a thorough discussion of agri- 
culture he makes a judicious critique of excessively pessimistic views of Byzantine 
agricultural production. Emphasis is placed on the diversity of resources available to peas- 
ant farmers and the flexibility which this gave them in meeting the demands for rent and 
tax by landowners and state officials, a theme also taken up by Laiou, who stresses that, 
‘with polyculture and polyactivity, self-sufficiency in cereals is not essential’ (p. 348). One 
of the themes of her contribution is the disarticulation of the rural economy from the 
middle of the fourteenth century due to warfare and plague. Depopulation had a severe 
impact on the economy, which is clearly attested in the documents of the monasteries of 
Mount Athos. Up to the mid-fourteenth century the rural economy had been productive. 
After an interesting discussion of share-cropping she concludes that it provided a 
‘workable equilibrium’ (p. 346) between the interests of landowners and peasants. There 
is, however, some tension in her interpretation. She refers to ‘the productiveness and pros- 
perity of the agricultural economy until the middle of the fourteenth century’ (p. 364), yet 
elsewhere asserts that ‘the economic situation of the paroikoi of Macedonia deteriorated 
in the course of the first half of the fourteenth century’ (p. 315). The general thrust of the 
argument is that total agricultural productivity remained high, although a part of the 
peasantry was suffering increasing impoverishment. 

The treatment of the urban economy in these volumes is more problematical and the 
weaknesses of a multi-authored project is most apparent in this section. The integration of 
the evidence from written sources with the archaeological record presents a fundamental 
difficulty of interpretation. Unfortunately, there is no systematic attempt at such a syn- 
thesis. The chapters by Dagron, (‘The urban economy, seventh to twelfth centuries’), and 
Bouras, (‘Aspects of the Byzantine city; eighth-fifteenth centuries’), stand apart; Dagron 
relies on written sources, Bouras on archaeology. Laiou contributes a separate chapter, 
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(Exchange and trade, seventh-twelfth centuries"). The result is a very disjointed presenta- 
tion of material on the urban economy. Dagron's chapter is not really an assessment of the 
urban economy, but largely a discussion of the regulation of trade with a heavy concentra- 
tion on the Book of the Eparch. He also provides an interesting examination of alternative 
commercial networks, including a discussion of ecclesiastical traders. The chapter has a 
strong Constantinopolitan bias and does not provide a systematic assessment of urban 
development in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Bouras gives us a substantial amount of 
information for such an assessment in a wide-ranging discussion of the physical fabric of 
urban society in the provinces. Laiou's chapter on trade is based very largely on written 
sources and provides considerable information about provincial markets. A thorough 
examination of the urban economy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, effectively 
exploiting both archaeological evidence and written sources remains to be done, but these 
chapters provide a solid basis for such an undertaking. 

The difficulty in integrating archaeological and written evidence into a coherent 
interpretation is even greater when considering the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries 
for which written sources are particularly inadequate and, as Laiou recognises, *provide 
information that is somewhat at odds with archaeological evidence’ (p. 700). Historians 
who place great weight on the archaeological record tend to lay greater emphasis on 
commercial decline in this period, whereas in interpretations based on the written sources 
trade features more prominently. Laiou follows Oikonomides in adopting the latter 
approach. She uses grain and textiles as the best measures of the importance of economic 
exchange, because they were the two most important commodities, and she attaches par- 
ticular importance to the evidence of the Miracles of St. Demetrios. The interpretation of 
the written sources for the seventh and eighth centuries is, of course, extremely problem- 
atical. Much of the evidence is anecdotal. Casual references to trade in hagiographies tell 
us little about the scale or regularity of the trade. More detailed sources like the Miracles 
of St. Demetrios also present many difficulties. The loss of access to the city's hinterland 
forced its population to look elsewhere for its supplies and officials played a significant 
role in organising the despatch of ships to the city. The critical situation caused by the loss 
of access to the city's usual supplies did create opportunities for some to profit and it is 
likely that the officials involved in securing the city's supply also acted as merchants. 
The sixth-century pattern of commercial exchange in Thessaloniki had broken down and 
the Miracles of St. Demetrios provide evidence of a readjustment caused by economic 
dislocation. Given the fragmentary nature of the written source material, a strong 
argument can be made that the archaeological record, for all its limitations, can provide a 
clearer outline of urban development. In particular, the evidence from cities like Corinth, 
Athens, Sardis and Ephesos, which have been thoroughly excavated, is more reliable. 

The economic role of the state is analysed by the late Nicolas Oikonomides in a very 
comprehensive survey. He emphasises the development of the administrative structures of 
the state in the Dark Ages and, especially, its fiscal mechanisms. By the early ninth century 
the main features of the state economy, which characterised the following period until the 
late eleventh century, were already in place and the state economy from the ninth century 
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was fully monetised. Under the Komnenoi the administrative departments were simplified: 
‘the state, which had previously been the motive power and had imposed the circulation 
of money, now partially withdrew from this circulation and turned to the granting of 
privileges’ (p. 995). This view will certainly be debated, given the intensification of fiscal 
pressure under the Komnenoi and their substantial expenditure, but future interpretations 
of the economic role of the state will have to turn to this chapter as a fundamental starting 
point. 

Laiou's concluding chapter sets out three distinct periods. The first began with the 
political and economic crisis of the seventh century. The second, from the 820s to the late 
twelfth century is characterised by the integrative economic role played by the state. It was 
a period of expansion, marked by greater security, population growth, increased demand 
and production, and urban growth. The increase in commercial activity is linked to a freer 
operation of the market, the greater wealth of eleventh- and twelfth-century merchants 
and bankers in Constantinople, as well as the activities of Italian merchants, and is 
connected with developments in the law of the sea. She also emphasises the moderate level 
of interest rates and suggests that, if there were increases in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, they were the result of rising profit rates. The third period, from the thirteenth 
century to the end of the empire, was notable for the declining economic power of the 
state and the main integrating force in the economy was trade. Trade was, however, 
‘a mechanism for uneven development’ (p. 1160). Although Byzantine merchants played 
an important role in local and regional markets, their role in international commerce 
was much mote limited. While trade became the most important integrating factor in the 
Byzantine economy from the thirteenth century, it took place within a much larger 
commercial system, which the Byzantines did not control. 

This work is a major achievement, which will be of fundamental importance to future 
researchers on the Byzantine economy. 


Alan Harvey 
Northumbria University 
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Elizabeth S. Bolman, ed. Monastic visions. Wall paintings in the monastery of St. Antony 
at tbe Red Sea. American Research Center in Egypt, Inc. New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 2002. Pp. xxvii, 307. 


Monastic visions is a book about the recently cleaned wall paintings of the Egyptian 
monastery of St. Antony at the Red Sea. Eleven authors explore the history and architec- 
ture of the monastery, the paintings, the pilgrims/visitors to the site, and the inscriptions. 
The text is accompanied by numerous excellent colour photographs, an extensive biblio- 
graphy, and a glossary that explains an array of historical, architectural, and liturgical 
terms in Greek, Coptic, and Arabic. Although the book is intended for a general audience, 
its editor, Elizabeth Bolman, who was responsible for most of the art historical discussion 
of the paintings, should be commended for the carefully assembled footnotes that point to 
a rich source material and offer a careful assessment of previous scholarship. 

The monastery was founded in the fourth century to celebrate the monastic life of St. 
Antony. It was remodelled in the thirteenth century and has been in continuous use as a 
monastic and pilgrimage centre from its foundation to the present. Hundreds of graffiti in 
Arabic, Garshuni (Arabic written in Syriac characters), Syriac, Ethiopic, Armenian, Greek, 
Latin, Russian, and modern European languages were studied by Sidney Griffith. Their 
votive content offers ample evidence of the significance of the monastery as a pilgrimage 
centre, especially in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and testifies to the diverse 
makeup of its Christian community. The labelling of the wall paintings and dedicatory 
inscriptions (studied by Birger Pearson) are all in Coptic as if to highlight the official 
religious affiliation of the church. 

The cleaning of the wall paintings, which were all made in secco, was executed 
in 1996-1999. New inscriptions were uncovered and the dating of the various layers of 
painting was firmly established. The earliest paintings in the side chapel are dated to 
c.550—700. An inscription commemorating the paintings of the nave records the date of 
1232/33 and the name of the painter, Theodore. This period follows the expulsion of the 
Syrians from the monastery and its restitution to the Copts. For the paintings of the 
khurus, a space that separated the nave from the sanctuary, Bolman proposes a date 
between 1235 and 1285. The inscriptions name thirty-three patrons and four artists but it 
is ultimately unclear who designed the programme, although there is enough indication to 
attribute it to monks. 

In the art historical section of the book Bolman seeks to place the monument in its 
rightful position within the context of Coptic art so that it will no longer be considered 
a secondary monument within Islamic art. The paintings are presented as intimately 
connected to the liturgical space and its users. The martyrs and Egyptian monks that deco- 
rate the nave are interpreted as exemplars for the pilgrims. The khurus, a space reserved 
for the priest and the preparation of the Eucharist, is covered by a barrel vault that 
symbolises Noah's ark and is filled with images of salvation and deliverance as well as 
with fine decorative themes. The sanctuary presents Christ Pantokrator and the Virgin, 
images of sacrifice, as well as prophets, and military saints. Finally, the small side chapel 
decorated with the Deesis and a large cross probably had a more private function. 
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The thirteenth-century paintings demonstrate a dialogue between a local/traditional 
and an eastern Mediterranean/international style. Bolman views the paintings of 1232/33 
as a unified programme that came out of a local Coptic tradition with few inclusions of 
Byzantine or Western medieval (Romanesque) material. Whereas early Coptic monasti- 
cism provided a strong tradition on which to build a distinct religious artistic language, 
the Copts were also fully ‘arabised’. Bolman and William Lyster rightly observe the 
appearance of Islamic motifs, techniques, and iconographic patterns in the paintings of St. 
Antony. Interestingly, however, local costumes, furniture, textiles, curtains or calligraphy 
are presented as snapshots of contemporary life that had only a superficial influence on 
the cultural world of the Copts. The questions they raise could be modified to directly 
address how the Coptic community engaged with the predominantly Islamic culture of 
Egypt. Did they have a choice not to use artists who worked in an Islamic idiom? Why 
would they want to look different from the dominant culture if their churches in Cairo 
were adorned with the same features that decorated Fatimid mosques? An important 
‘question raised in this respect is the retardataire style of Theodore's paintings. Does this 
indicate the use of older or provincial models or a conscious look at the past? It would 
be interesting to explore this in conjunction with numerous crusader monuments that also 
have a conservative outlook. 

The distinctly Coptic (local/provincial?) aspect of Theodore's paintings is juxtaposed 
to the paintings of the khurus that bring a cosmopolitan, international air to the church. 
Bolman identifies two painters working in the khurus between 1235 and 1285: the Figural 
(Byzantine) Master and the Ornamental (Islamic) Master. The Byzantine paintings are 
infused with elements from the art of Mount Sinai and Cyprus while the action unfolds 
from right to left in the direction of the Arabic script. Some of the stylistic comparisons 
offered are more successful than others. The comparison between the wall painting of the 
Virgin and the Sinai icon is striking, but I was not thoroughly convinced by the parallels 
proposed with the Cypriot stylistic idiom. Comparisons with mid-thirteenth-century 
illuminated manuscripts (especially Paris, Institut Catholique, ms. copte-arabe 1) show the 
artistic universe within which the artists worked. 

The juxtaposition of the two Masters is cast in a dichotomy between secular and 
religious art. The Ornamental master worked in an Islamic/eastern Mediterranean style 
that finds parallels in palatial and aristocratic settings. The strong stylistic similarities 
between the khurus' paintings and ceilings of urban palaces in Cairo suggest that the 
Ornamental Master was a professional painter of ceilings sponsored by the bourgeois class 
of Cairo. The parallels offered here with the Cappella Palatina in Palermo, which as a 
palatine chapel would have very little to do with a monastic church, are not very helpful. 
Nevertheless, the use of exquisite vegetal ornament in the ceiling of the church suggests 
that similar motifs may have appeared in other religious structures as well. 

The central question that is not asked directly here is: Why do we see a change in 
style from the Coptic paintings of Theodore to the paintings in the khurus? If the cele- 
bration of the Coptic takeover of the monastery from the Syrians compelled Theodore 
to use an old-fashioned style that hailed back to the origins of Coptic art infused with 
tenth- and eleventh-century Byzantine and Fatimid elements, what prompted the shift into 
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a more cosmopolitan, current style a few years later? The rise of a local bourgeois class 
and changing patronage patterns? Did the artistic rise of Cyprus, Acre, and Mount Sinai in 
the thirteenth century have an impact on the formation of a different aesthetic? A fuller 
engagement with other contemporary Coptic monuments that are mentioned in passing 
(like the sanctuary of St. Mark in the monastery of St. Macarius at Wadi al-Natrun and 
the Virgin chapel in the monastery of St. Mercurius, Old Cairo) would have offered the 
necessary larger context within which to discuss Coptic art in the thirteenth century. 
While not totally uncharted territory, the vibrant manuscript and monumental painting 
tradition should be studied thoroughly before the development of styles, patronage 
systems, and workshop practices can be fully assessed. 

Within the overall impeccable presentation of the book certain minor details could 
have been avoided. The arbitrary use of the literal meaning of the Greek word 'zographos' 
(=painter of life) did not do much for me (p.38). Why not translate the name of 
*Theodore then, too? 

Although the Mediterranean is rightly assumed to have acted as a unifying cultural 
force, some examples from Sicily or Spain were used without a sound reason and therefore 
muddled rather than clarified the argument. The Madrid Skylitzes manuscript, which 
was produced in Norman Sicily, should be used with caution as evidence for Byzantine prac- 
tices (p. 124 on the use of the sella curulis). The use of the Toledan synagogue of El Transito 
as an example of a Jewish temple that uses Islamic forms is not pertinent in the context of 
the book: the synagogue was built in the Castilian kingdom in a fourteenth-century 
Mudejar style that has nothing to do with monuments in the Middle East. 

The well preserved painted programme of St. Antony foregrounds the complexities of 
Coptic art in the thirteenth century. The paintings speak to the existence of a dynamic 
community of monks and pilgrims who were actively involved in the making of art. They 
also tell us that if a given religious community attached specific ideological meanings to 
particular styles we have not yet found a way to uncover them. Within this frame of mind 
the fact that the Ornamental Master ‘was most likely not a Copt, but he could have had 
Muslim and Christian clients’ (p. 152) becomes almost irrelevant. The Geniza documents: 
offer a wealth of information on multiethnic work partnerships. As art historians we may 
have been asking the wrong questions all along. Let us hope that more monographs with 
lavish illustrations like Monastic Visions will allow us to appreciate the intricacies of art 
production in polyglot societies of the middle ages. 


Maria Georgopoulou 
Yale University, New Haven 
Thomas W. Gallant, Experiencing Dominion: Culture, Power and Identity in tbe British 


Mediterranean. University of Notre Dame: Notre Dame, 2002. Pp. xiv, 252. 


This volume is a collection of essays which have mostly already appeared in relevant 
academic journals. The strength of the work is that it is based on a wide and deep 
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James's argument re-imagines Theodora as every-empress, and the faceting continues with 
this highly useful, sophisticated book. 


Glenn Peers 
University of Texas at Austin 


John S. Koliopoulos and Thanos M. Veremis, Greece. Tbe Modern Sequel. From 1831 to 
the Present. London: Hurst & Company, 2002. Pp 407. 


According to Webster’s dictionary (1984) the word ‘sequel’ means, among other things, 
‘any literary work complete in itself but continuing a story begun in an earlier work’. 
If interested readers search in The Modern Sequel for arguments supporting the ‘indivisi- 
bility’ and ‘unity’ of the Greeks in time and space, then they have chosen the wrong book. 
In fact, the authors have devoted more than one subchapter to analyse the process of 
regeneration and hellenisation of the Modern Greek state in order to fit ideological and 
political necessities of the early nineteenth century. They support that the argument of 
hellenic continuity — forged against all omens, manifested unreservedly, and exploited 
extensively — was perhaps the most unbearable burden for Modern Greeks. The cost of 
this transformation was the unavoidable but remunerative price that Greece had to pay in 
her way to national independence. The title cannot be justified without a sense of humour 
or a touch of irony. 

If the book was to be considered as introductory to Modern Greek history, then over- 
lapping between various chapters and uneven analysis of certain topics should be counted 
in the shortcomings. But it would be unjust for the authors who simply wished to present 
some ‘constant factors that underlie the workings of present-day Greece’. It should be 
regarded instead as a collection of first-class, in their overwhelming majority, essays. Most 
of them draw heavily on Koliopoulos's and Veremis's expert knowledge on a variety of 
topics such as the military, foreign policy, peasant life, brigandage and crime, statecraft, 
nation-building in the 1820s, and, last but not least, Macedonia in Greek politics, national 
ideology, and geography. Some twenty *windows' opened throughout the book furnish 
additional — mostly biographical and bibliographical — information to fill in some of the 
gaps created by the non-chronological account of events. Two dozen excellent pictures 
give the necessary flavour. 

The book consists of eight uneven — in terms of length — parts varying from one to 
five subchapters and from ten to 110 pages. ‘Politics and statecraft' from the Greek 
revolution to the present day is covered in the first and largest part. It contains the efforts 
and the clashes of elite groups in the 1820s to shape a regime that would best serve their 
conflicting interests and opposing ideologies and a second chapter on government and 
people. The latter includes an introduction and six specialised essays mostly on post-war 
politics with particular reference to the Communist Party of Greece. In the second part, 
among institutions, Koliopoulos and Veremis have chosen to focus on the church, the 
military, and education while the third part is a very brief review of the Greek economy, 
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which leaves out all the abundant and recent ‘neo-marxist’ studies. The evolution of Greek 
society is traced in the world of peasantry and crime — described in a mastery way — and 
in the making of a middle class, a process linked closely to population movements in and 
out of Greece. The fifth part deals with aspects of ideology, namely the making, the 
contradictions, and demarcation of hellenism as well as its penetration both in time, in the 
past, and in space, in the world of Balkan Orthodox non-Greek-speakers. Then follows a 
fifty-page account crowded by two centuries of Greek foreign policy. Despite its title, 
‘National Geography’, the seventh part is a kind of case study, made up of three essays, on 
the role of the northern boundary in Greek society, national ideology, and foreign policy 
very much in the fashion with which the American western frontier has been treated. The 
last part is a very brief synopsis of Modern Greek cultural achievements, which might well 
have been omitted without weakening at all any of the arguments put forward in this 
book. 

Koliopoulos and Veremis have tried to re-evaluate the making of Modern Greece 
mostly in terms of ideology, domestic government, and society rather than economy and 
foreign policy. It is a study heavily seasoned with Macedonian questions, loaded with 
fresh ideas and even more open questions, which make up for some deficiencies in its 
structure. Moreover it is an optimistic look, free of the miseries, anachronistic value judge- 
ments and distortions, which have been suffocating and haunting Modern Greek History 
for some time. The successful — so far — European course that Greece has followed, in 
spite of its many meanderings, justified a priori their liberal predilection, which weighed 
heavily in their evaluation of any opposing trends. The very existence of a flourishing 
Greek state today also facilitated a positive view of the Greek course in history and 
assisted a compromised look at its shortcomings as a modern state. Everything went well 
after all. Even its ‘flawed’ post-war democracy ‘was the best that a wounded Greece could 
produce' (p. 56). During the first centuries of their national existence other European 
states did not do better or make significantly different choices in their integration policies; 
this is an argument repeated many times in the book. In this aspect, all the questions put 
forward by the two authors end up as rhetorical ones. The Return of the Hellenes to 
Greece had no real and promising alternative ideology. The introduction of the Greek 
language was indispensable for the new state although it did not suit its assimilatory 
policy. Nor was there any alternative to the European course of the state, chosen and 
re-fashioned by generations of politicians, more often than not with wide popular consent. 

The book, as a whole, is not recommended for amateur historians or first-year 
students, who know nothing about Greek history. First they must read the basics, 
familiarise with names and events. Then they must turn to Koliopoulos's and Veremis's 
elaborated and passionate — as they admit — flashbacks. Only qualified readers can fully 
enjoy it and decide whether the two authors have managed convincingly to revise a part of 
our conventional wisdom of Greek modernity. I believe they have. 


Basil C. Gounaris 
Aristotle University of Thessaloniki 
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Gregory devotes sections of the Life to stories about women, children, and eunuchs 
who come into contact with Lazaros; these passages reveal not only the wide spectrum of 
society that interacted with hesychastic saints, but also much about the specific problems 
confronting various social groups. 

Richard Greenfield provides in this volume a comprehensive introduction in which 
the historical value, literary structure, and overall purpose of the Life are examined, an 
accurate and readable translation with extensive and often fascinating notes, as well as 
two appendices containing a chronological outline of Lazaros' life and a prosopographical 
glossary. The need for a modern translation of this important text becomes obvious at 
various points in the commentary: Greenfield shows that a number of scholars have 
recently misinterpreted the evidence provided by the Life, probably as a result of skimming 
through relevant passages in Greek without understanding their wider context. The pro- 
blematic nature of some passages is also made clear in the commentary; here Greenfield 
always justifies the meanings that he has chosen, occasionally suggesting minor emenda- 
tions. In some cases the notes reflect the translator's own research interests, highlighting 
for example many references to the devil, demons, and the various forms that these took 
in the middle Byzantine imagination. 

Shortcomings or errors are, at least for this reviewer, difficult to find. One minor 
mistake which is repeated several times is the statement that there are three forty-day fasts 
in the Byzantine liturgical calendar. In fact, the fast of St. Peter and St. Paul is of variable 
length since it starts at the end of the movable calendar which is based on the lunar calcu- 
lation for the date of Easter (p. 15; p. 170, n.366; p. 268, n.686). Overall, there might have 
been more discussion of the underlying reasons why conflict arose between the ecclesias- 
tical authorities in Ephesus and Lazaros' foundations on Mt Galesion. One would like to 
know whether this tension reflects changes in the Church's attitude towards hesychastic 
saints in the eleventh century. The political dimensions of Lazaros' way of life and monas- 
tic foundations remain to be explored fully; this represents a valuable topic for future, 
more interpretative work on the Life and could perhaps not be encompassed in this 
volume. 

As a scholarly, detailed, and thought-provoking translation and commentary of 
the biography of an important eleventh-century saint, this volume deserves high praise. It 
represents a worthy addition to the splendid series of hagiographical texts produced by 
Dumbarton Oaks which will be invaluable to students and scholars alike. 


Mary B. Cunningham 
The University of Nottingham 
Liz James, Empresses and power in early Byzantium. London: Leicester University Press, 


2001. Pp. xii, 194. 


Each age re-imagines Theodora. Forever processing in the sanctuary of San Vitale, 
Theodora is nonetheless a faceted, prismatic figure re-formed by every historian. Her 
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protean qualities are evoked wonderfully, for instance, by Massimo Bernabo, in his 
Ossessioni bizantine e cultura artistica in Italia. Tra D'Annunzio, fascismo e dopoguerra 
(Naples, 2003). In this study of the historiography of Byzantium in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Italy, Bernabó reveals the versions of Theodora found in popular 
culture, such as opera and theatre, and the manipulations of that figure in various arenas 
for reasons of nationalistic politics and gender relations. Naturally, scholarly differences 
expressed in careful and high-minded language were invested in the same cultural and 
political manoeuvrings. While Bernabó's history is concentrated on Italy, and on France 
as a counterfoil, such imaginings, however disinterested in appearance, are also in play 
in Anglo-American culture of the early twenty-first century, and they are evident in 
an energising bibliography developing already in this century. Fresh material is being 
presented, like in the recent exhibition at Harvard University (Byzantine Women and 
Their World, ed. I. Kalavrezou, Cambridge, MA, 2003), and, even if the questions being 
asked of the material need stronger contemporising than is evident there, the integration of 
‘Byzantine women into the established field of gender studies is entirely positive. 

That integration, of course, comes at a cost made evident by our strongly self- 
reflective culture, and, after reading Bernabó's book, one comes to Liz James's book with 
perhaps too ready a need to see our versions of Theodora, for one. And the contrast 
between James's project and preceding versions is made helpfully clear at the outset of the 
first chapter, where she quotes Charles Diehl on Theodora from his Figures byzantines of 
1906. Diehl’s Theodora was practically harem-bound, one assumes from his description. 
As James points out, views of the role of women in Byzantium have changed in the century 
since Diehl, and yet, she argues, few have probed beneath the still surface of the empress's 
image to find evidence of her political power. The question posed is naturally our own, 
although that makes it no less interesting or necessary in itself, and the answer, too, 
remarkably resembles aspects of our own experience, ‘The image of Theodora is the image 
of a powerful empress’ (164). Such a statement is telling on several levels, and one does not 
have to dispute its essential truth to see this Theodora refracted through experience of 
figures like Margaret Thatcher (addressed in the book) and, perhaps more closely, like 
Hilary Clinton, who was often accused of being a ‘power behind the throne’ before her 
senatorial ascent. I also take the semantic distinction of James's use of ‘image’ twice as 
important for understanding her approach; this scholar is sufficiently self-conscious, as 
one ought to be, to valences of the surfaces of events and persons. These semantics, then, 
reflect both the intelligence and cleverness of the author. In turn vernacular and scholarly 
in tone, the book wholly represents its period, our own and the Early Byzantine, in its 
search for powerful women. 

To her great credit, the search does pay off; James does find some women with whom 
one had to reckon. If the institutional role for those powerful figures that she hoped for 
eludes her, James cannot be faulted for lack of skill or industry; she has written a thought- 
ful, useful study of the issues. The best part of her study deals with the textual evidence, 
and she has turned over all the necessary stones. Like Anne McClanan, in her Representa- 
tions of Early Byzantine Empresses: Image and Empire (New York, 2002), James also 
examines a full, and mostly neglected, range of material evidence, as well. Coins, weights, 
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seals, along with the more commonly represented, but no less understood, high-profile 
objects like ivory and marble statuettes, are carefully presented. Yet the exposition of the 
material evidence, strangely for an art historian, is not without its longueurs. Like the 
detailing of the patronage projects of Early Byzantine empresses, these expository passages 
can give one a sense not so much of a developing argument, than as moves felt necessary 
to forestall criticisms of incompleteness. While James's textual acumen is mostly shown in 
a fully favourable light, her art-historical instincts seem to me not as indulged as need be. 
Her lead in her chapter on empresses as religious patrons is the Trier Ivory, a famously 
controversial piece with a wandering date, and this ivory provides a nice punch, as it is so 
well known and enigmatic, but the lead fails to fall in combination. James states that she 
is not going to address the ‘question of identification’, which seems fair enough, but she 
claims that she will discuss ‘what the image actually shows’, that the empress is the key 
figure on the piece and that she is ‘both powerful and public’. Although the ivory is part 
of the intellectual baggage of most Byzantinists, its unpacking on the page is entirely 
textual, and, as James herself has in part made us aware, ekphrasis is self-interested work. 
Without figure, the passage bears a lot of weight for female religious patronage, and I am 
not sure that sidestepping issues of identification broadens its back enough to bear that 
weight. The rhetoric, however, is always clever here, and I take the avoidance as worth- 
while, since another theory for dating the Trier ivory would not necessarily advance this 
book's cause. And throwing up alerts to the reader can be useful, as when this chapter's 
lead goes in an unexpected direction, the follow has more impact than it might otherwise. 
This chapter does interesting work, as it establishes the limits within which empresses 
were forced to perform their duties, and James has excellent reminders here for thinking 
about patronage of buildings as important outside the cultural sphere alone. Yet the 
conclusion is a little disappointing, if not unexpected; one of the very few public gestures 
open to women was building. 

In any case, James's book is an important corrective to a narrative style of history, 
still popular, that reduces imperial women to themselves. As James argues, empresses, like 
emperors, had different bodies, real and symbolic, that had many layers within each react- ` 
ing to events and contexts. This argument from types that transcend identity is a truly 
fruitful element of this discussion; it is found in Anne McClanan's book, too, as a working 
premise, but the books diverge in striking ways and should both be read. The downside 
is that one loses some of the flavour of the period when Theodora becomes ‘the image of 
a powerful empress'. While she does not retreat altogether as a strong but anonymous 
figure in this book, ‘public image’ cannot explain all aspects of Theodora at San Vitale. 
Theodora's late nineteenth-/early twentieth-century theatricals described in Bernabó's 
book are in need of resuscitation since film has so far neglected her (Kevin Harty's excel- 
lent Tbe Reel Middle Ages has no entry for her, for example, but the last of four screen 
versions I know is from 1954). As James states, a sense of paradox is at the centre of this 
book, that is to say, an irresolvable tension between a misogynistic society and powerful 
women. She argues that women can never be women in that situation, but something 
superhuman. A necessary element in our understanding of Byzantine empresses, of course, 
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James's argument re-imagines Theodora as every-empress, and the faceting continues with 
this highly useful, sophisticated book. 


Glenn Peers 
University of Texas at Austin 


John S. Koliopoulos and Thanos M. Veremis, Greece. Tbe Modern Sequel. From 1831 to 
the Present. London: Hurst & Company, 2002. Pp 407. 


According to Webster’s dictionary (1984) the word ‘sequel’ means, among other things, 
‘any literary work complete in itself but continuing a story begun in an earlier work’. 
If interested readers search in The Modern Sequel for arguments supporting the ‘indivisi- 
bility’ and ‘unity’ of the Greeks in time and space, then they have chosen the wrong book. 
In fact, the authors have devoted more than one subchapter to analyse the process of 
regeneration and hellenisation of the Modern Greek state in order to fit ideological and 
political necessities of the early nineteenth century. They support that the argument of 
hellenic continuity — forged against all omens, manifested unreservedly, and exploited 
extensively — was perhaps the most unbearable burden for Modern Greeks. The cost of 
this transformation was the unavoidable but remunerative price that Greece had to pay in 
her way to national independence. The title cannot be justified without a sense of humour 
or a touch of irony. 

If the book was to be considered as introductory to Modern Greek history, then over- 
lapping between various chapters and uneven analysis of certain topics should be counted 
in the shortcomings. But it would be unjust for the authors who simply wished to present 
some ‘constant factors that underlie the workings of present-day Greece’. It should be 
regarded instead as a collection of first-class, in their overwhelming majority, essays. Most 
of them draw heavily on Koliopoulos's and Veremis's expert knowledge on a variety of 
topics such as the military, foreign policy, peasant life, brigandage and crime, statecraft, 
nation-building in the 1820s, and, last but not least, Macedonia in Greek politics, national 
ideology, and geography. Some twenty *windows' opened throughout the book furnish 
additional — mostly biographical and bibliographical — information to fill in some of the 
gaps created by the non-chronological account of events. Two dozen excellent pictures 
give the necessary flavour. 

The book consists of eight uneven — in terms of length — parts varying from one to 
five subchapters and from ten to 110 pages. ‘Politics and statecraft' from the Greek 
revolution to the present day is covered in the first and largest part. It contains the efforts 
and the clashes of elite groups in the 1820s to shape a regime that would best serve their 
conflicting interests and opposing ideologies and a second chapter on government and 
people. The latter includes an introduction and six specialised essays mostly on post-war 
politics with particular reference to the Communist Party of Greece. In the second part, 
among institutions, Koliopoulos and Veremis have chosen to focus on the church, the 
military, and education while the third part is a very brief review of the Greek economy, 
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Pauline Allen and Bronwen Neil, ed. and tr., Maximus the Confessor and bis Companions. 
Documents from Exile, Oxford Early Christian Texts. Oxford: 2002. Pp. xvi, 210. 


This volume provides English translations of seven important texts dealing with the final 
years of the seventh-century monk and theologian, Maximus the Confessor, in which he 
defended the doctrines of two activities and two wills in Christ against imperially backed 
Monenergist and Monothelite policies. The documents, which provide a contemporary 
witness to the Monothelite debates of the mid-seventh century, cover the events from 
Maximus’ arrival in Constantinople for his first trial in 655 to his exile and death in Lazica 
in 662. They include an eyewitness record of the first trial, a dispute between Maximus 
and Theodosius, a bishop of Bithynia, letters written by Maximus and his disciple 
Anastasius, a commemoration written after the saint's death, and a short piece of invective 
directed by an anonymous monk against the people of Constantinople. This translation 
complements the critical editions of these texts undertaken by the same authors and 
published in Corpus Christianorum.! As the editors explain in their Introduction, the 
transmission of these texts has not been straightforward. Most of the surviving Greek 
manuscripts were copied in southern Italy between the tenth and the thirteenth centuries. 
Another manuscript, Cod. Paris. Lat. 5095 (c.895), however, contains a copy of a Latin 
translation made by Anastasius Bibliothecarius, papal librarian and diplomat of the 
Frankish emperor Louis II, in around 874. Anastasius' translation is important because it 
predates all of the surviving Greek manuscripts and represents the sole witness for several 
important passages. The editors have used both Greek and Latin versions to arrive at their 
critical texts; the translations provided in this volume follow the resulting amalgamation 
and are presented on facing pages with the original texts. 

A short Introduction provides historical background for the seven documents, 
explaining the political and military history of the seventh century, the continuation of 
the christological controversies of the fifth and sixth centuries due to the formulation of 
Monenergist and Monothelite compromises by the imperial government, Maximus the 
Confessor's role in combatting these doctrines, and detailed descriptions of the texts 
themselves. The documents are then translated with scriptural citations provided in 
footnotes and brief commentaries in notes at the back. Indices of patristic and other 
sources, as well as of places, people and things, help to make this book a useful tool for 
historians as well as for theologians interested in the events of this period. 

The historical significance of the texts presented in this volume is indisputable. They 
provide insight not only into the thought and actions of the orthodox protagonists, but 
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also reveal fascinating details about the motivations of their opponents. In the record of 
the trial of 655, for example, which is written in a style reminiscent of the Acts of early 
martyrs, Maximus is accused of treason and disloyalty to the emperor before being asked 
to defend his theological views. The charges set before the defendant are interesting in 
themselves: after being asked whether he is a Christian (a standard topos in early Acts of 
martyrs), Maximus is accused of betraying Egypt and other parts of North Africa to the 
Saracens, dreaming that Gregory, an exarch of Africa, would succeed in his rebellion 
against the emperor Constans Il, ridiculing the emperor in a private conversation, and on 
another occasion, of questioning the latter's right to dictate ecclesiastical policy. While 
many of these charges are shown to be fraudulent, the author reports at length Maximus? 
response to the last accusation. He argues that kings are not priests, nor should they (here 
Maximus is referring to fourth-century emperors after Constantine) ‘persuade the Fathers 
who speak of God to be reconciled with the heretics of their times by means of equivocal 
expressions’ (p. 57). In another document, the ‘Dispute at Bizya', a rumour circulates 
within the army that Maximus has blasphemed against the Theotokos. When he publicly 
defends himself, praising the Virgin *who is worthy of all praise and most holy, inviolate, 
and venerable to every rational creature [...].’ (p. 117), he is moved to a site two miles 
beyond the camp so that he will have no further contact with the soldiers. 

The ‘Dispute’ offers more scope than some of the other documents for Maximus 
to expound his theological views, primarily in the dialogue with Theodosius, a bishop of 
Caesarea in Bithynia. This dispute purportedly took place in August 656 at Maximus? 
first place of exile in Thrace, and later at two towns nearer Constantinople, Rhegium 
(Rhegion) and Selymbria. Maximus' swift success in convincing Theodosius of the ortho- 
doxy of his christological position is reminiscent of his victory in 645 over the ex-patriarch 
Pyrrhus which took place in Carthage. Prejudiced though the ‘Dispute’ undoubtedly is, the 
superiority of Maximus' power of theological reasoning seems clear. In arguing for two 
activities and wills in Christ, he distinguishes between different kinds of activity and will, 
the natural and the hypostatic. If these are confused, Maximus argues, we are led to 
attribute four activities to the godhead, ‘three distinguishing ones of the persons in which 
it is, and one common one signifying the community which is of three hypostaseis accord- 
ing to nature’ (p. 95). Instead of this bewildering and heretical conclusion, Maximus sug- 
gests that activity stems primarily from nature rather than from hypostasis in the human 
person. If it is understood in this sense, Christ must possess an activity in relation to each 
of his two natures. These activities are not mutually opposed in Christ, however, since he 
does not share with the rest of humanity the tendency to sin, or the gnomic will which has 
diverged from human nature as God created it. The confusion of Maximus’ opponents 
over terminology, especially the meanings of the adjectives ‘natural’ and ‘hypostatic’, is 
further revealed in his disciple Anastasius' letter to the monks at Cagliari; it is clear from 
this account that Maximus' dyothelite theology represents a necessary development of the 
teachings of the Council of Chalcedon and subsequent christological discussions. 

Ultimately, however, it is the narrative and dramatic aspects of the documents rather 
than their theological content which will strike the readers of this volume most forcibly. 
The various writers of these texts persuasively describe the integrity of Maximus and 
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his disciples in the course of their trials and persecution. The fact that they could only be 
silenced by having their tongues cut out and their right hands amputated (the ‘Commemo- 
ration’ informs us that they were not even allowed the cautery or astringents which were 
usually applied after such punishments) reveals the extent to which they were feared 
by the imperial government at this time. Maximus displays not only courage in facing his 
persecutors, but also consistently insists on his right to uphold orthodoxy, publicly repu- 
diating the silence which was recommended by the Church in order to avoid theological 
controversy. It is nevertheless impossible for the reader to forget that it took nearly twenty 
years for Maximus’ views to be upheld by the Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council of 
Constantinople in 680/1. 

The scholarly precision of the Introduction, translations, and commentary contained 
in this volume cannot be praised too highly. The colloquial language which has been 
chosen for most of the texts suits their unpretentious style; the English versions are clear 
and readable while nevertheless remaining close to the original texts. Byzantine purists 
may object to the use of Latin rather than Greek transliterations of names (for consistency, 
the practice has been adhered to in this review), but this decision probably reflects the 
nature of the series in which the volume appears. If any criticism can be made of the book 
as a whole, it is that a discussion of the literary background of individual texts is not 
included in the Introduction. The material contained in the various documents presented 
here, including the Acts of Maximus’ first trial, a dispute in dialogue form, letters, and 
invective, would surely be understood better if its literary context were explored more 
fully. Similarly, more detailed discussion of the theological issues presented in the text 
would be welcome, although Andrew Louth’s recent volume on Maximus adds useful 
background when used in conjunction with this volume.” 

The growing number of translations and studies devoted to the works and life of 
Maximus the Confessor will be welcomed by Byzantine and Patristic scholars alike. The 
importance of this theologian who, according to Andrew Louth, moved into uncharted 
christological territory and followed a theological path which had passed by docetism, 
Apollinarianism, and all the other attempts to understand how God could become man 
towards a truly Chalcedonian conclusion, is illumined by all of the excellent editions 
and translations which have appeared in recent years. For historians, the description of 
seventh-century religious trials in Constantinople, the conditions of exiled political pri- 
soners, and the manner in which Church and state fought to control religious policy are 
only a few of the fascinating topics to be covered in this book. On the basis of the texts 
contained in this volume, we are confirmed in our view of the seventh century as a pivotal 
stage in the history of the eastern Roman empire and of its relationship with both western 
and oriental branches of the Church. 


Mary B. Cunningham 
The University of Birmingham 
! P. Allen, B. Neil, ed., Scripta saeculi VII vitam Maximi Confessoris illustrantia, CCSG 39 (Turnhout and 


Leuven 1999). 
? Andrew Louth, Maximus tbe Confessor (London 1996). 
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There are a few places, however, which suggest his occasional unfamiliarity with 
European texts. In his discussion of Henrik Ibsen's Hedda Gabler, for instance, he wrote 
that ‘Indicatively, we can point out (since it has already been presented analytically in the 
previous section) that the revolver that Hedda gives to her husband to commit suicide is 
found in D. Tangopoulos's The Black Hand / Maipo xyépi" (1297-298). Those who are 
familiar with Ibsen's play know that Hedda Gabler did not hand a revolver to George 
Tesman, her husband, but she handed a pistol to Eilert Lovborg at the end of the third act. 
For the sake of fairness, however, it should be noted that both volumes are virtually 
free from typographical and other errors (such as the one described above), and they pro- 
vide a valuable introduction to the history of Greek drama and theatre in the twentieth 
century. If the book as a whole has any shortcomings at all, it is that, in opening up the 
survey to a full-scale account of every aspect of Greek theatre for ten decades, Grammatas 
can only point to issues which beg to be addressed at greater length — as he himself 
acknowledges on more than one occasion. Greek Theatre in the 20th Century is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the study of Modern Greek drama and European cultural studies. 
Not only does it signal an important shift among Greek historians toward a new 
historicist understanding of Greek drama and theatre, but it also offers an evaluation of 
the available studies. His account does not diminish the importance of Greek drama and 
theatre within the European cultural history, but rather seeks to assert its cultural 
prominence by researching the contexts of its production, consumption, and status. 


Stratos Constantinidis 
The Obio State University 


Richard P.H. Greenfield, tr., Tbe Life of Lazaros of Mt Galesion, An Eleventh-Century 
Saint. Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 2000. Pp. xix + 423. 


The Life of the stylite saint, Lazaros of Mt Galesion, has long been recognised as a key 
source for Byzantine monasticism in the eleventh century. Lazaros, who stood for forty 
years or so on various pillars set up on a barren mountain near Ephesus in western Asia 
Minor, represents one of a number of ascetics to adopt this extreme way of life in the 
Byzantine period. As Richard Greenfield points out in his Introduction, ‘an immense and 
at times emotionally overwhelming impression was made upon visitors by the sight of the 
gaunt old man standing on the top of his pillar, dressed only in the tattered and ancient 
leather tunic that was his sole protection from the elements.' At the same time, Lazaros 
founded and administered four monasteries, three on Mt Galesion and one at Bessai (the 
location of this monastery remains unidentified, but the Life implies that it was not far 
away). The biography of the saint which was composed soon after his death by a disciple, 
Gregory the Cellarer, thus contains information not only about the difficulties and 
rewards of the eremetical life, but also important material on coenobitic monasticism in 
this period. Gregory records Lazaros' efforts to enforce a return to strict coenobitic ideals 
within his communities; this may presage, as some scholars have suggested, reforms which 
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took place later in the same century especially at the Monastery of Theotokos Evergetis in 
Constantinople. Lazaros of Mt Galesion also represents a fine example of a ‘political’ 
saint in this period. According to his biographer, Lazaros and his monks perpetually 
encountered hostility and obstruction from various ecclesiastical hierarchs at Ephesus. 
The complicated relationship between Lazaros' foundations, Ephesus, and the emperor 
Constantine IX Monomachos is reassessed in Greenfield's Introduction. It is clear from 
this account that Gregory the Cellarer's Life served not only to bolster the reputation of 
the saint, but also as propaganda in an ongoing battle to safeguard the future of Lazaros' 
monasteries after his death. 

The historical importance of the Life of Lazaros deserves special emphasis since it is 
clear that this text was written at a pivotal time in the development of Byzantine monas- 
ticism. On a personal level, the saint's qualifications as a spiritual and monastic leader are 
interesting: coming from a peasant background and provided only with a basic education, 
Lazaros distinguished himself by travelling alone to Palestine, where he stayed for just 
under twenty years, and by his increasingly rigorous way of life, both en route and after he 
had returned to his native region in western Asia Minor. Once he had begun to attract 
disciples and to regulate their spiritual lives, Lazaros proved himself to be a wise, although 
authoritarian, monastic leader. Gregory the Cellarer narrates a number of anecdotes 
to show that Lazaros possessed mpoprOerm (translated ‘consideration’ but noted also 
as meaning ‘foresight’ or ‘forethought’) and ówkpioig (‘good judgement’) in his role as 
spiritual father. Various events reveal that he judged cases on their merits, thus appearing 
harsh to some, but flexible to others. Gregory is clearly aware of dissatisfaction among 
some of the monks: one purpose of the biography is to refute criticism and even slander 
from both within and outside the monastery. On a wider level, the picture of the hesychast 
hegumen attempting to direct the affairs of the monastery down to the smallest detail, 
giving orders for example about appropriate diets and whether monks should be allowed 
to keep icons in their cells, testifies to an ongoing flexibility in Byzantine monasticism. 
On this basis both the coenobitic and eremetical ways of life could coexist, often on an ad 
boc basis, within individual foundations. The place of the Galesiote houses within the 
wider context of monastic reform in the eleventh century is a subject which has received 
some attention recently, both in the studies generated by the Evergetis Project in Belfast 
and by the Typikon Project in Washington, DC. Greenfield's contribution, contained in 
the Introduction and notes of this volume, will require further consideration as study in 
this field progresses. 

Students and scholars interested in daily life, both monastic and secular, in the 
Byzantine provinces, have long recognised the importance of the Life of St. Lazaros. 
Stories concerning the gathering of honey from cliffsides, a bean harvest and its distribu- 
tion, and regular famines, to mention only a few examples, provide valuable data for 
economic historians. The relationships between monasteries and local communities, which 
could be tense as well as mutually beneficial, hegumens and the secular clergy, and 
between spiritual leaders like Lazaros and the imperial government are all illustrated here. 
The vivid and frequently amusing nature of this narrative brings eleventh-century society 
in the Byzantine provinces to life in a way that no typikon, letter or legal text could do. 
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Gregory devotes sections of the Life to stories about women, children, and eunuchs 
who come into contact with Lazaros; these passages reveal not only the wide spectrum of 
society that interacted with hesychastic saints, but also much about the specific problems 
confronting various social groups. 

Richard Greenfield provides in this volume a comprehensive introduction in which 
the historical value, literary structure, and overall purpose of the Life are examined, an 
accurate and readable translation with extensive and often fascinating notes, as well as 
two appendices containing a chronological outline of Lazaros' life and a prosopographical 
glossary. The need for a modern translation of this important text becomes obvious at 
various points in the commentary: Greenfield shows that a number of scholars have 
recently misinterpreted the evidence provided by the Life, probably as a result of skimming 
through relevant passages in Greek without understanding their wider context. The pro- 
blematic nature of some passages is also made clear in the commentary; here Greenfield 
always justifies the meanings that he has chosen, occasionally suggesting minor emenda- 
tions. In some cases the notes reflect the translator's own research interests, highlighting 
for example many references to the devil, demons, and the various forms that these took 
in the middle Byzantine imagination. 

Shortcomings or errors are, at least for this reviewer, difficult to find. One minor 
mistake which is repeated several times is the statement that there are three forty-day fasts 
in the Byzantine liturgical calendar. In fact, the fast of St. Peter and St. Paul is of variable 
length since it starts at the end of the movable calendar which is based on the lunar calcu- 
lation for the date of Easter (p. 15; p. 170, n.366; p. 268, n.686). Overall, there might have 
been more discussion of the underlying reasons why conflict arose between the ecclesias- 
tical authorities in Ephesus and Lazaros' foundations on Mt Galesion. One would like to 
know whether this tension reflects changes in the Church's attitude towards hesychastic 
saints in the eleventh century. The political dimensions of Lazaros' way of life and monas- 
tic foundations remain to be explored fully; this represents a valuable topic for future, 
more interpretative work on the Life and could perhaps not be encompassed in this 
volume. 

As a scholarly, detailed, and thought-provoking translation and commentary of 
the biography of an important eleventh-century saint, this volume deserves high praise. It 
represents a worthy addition to the splendid series of hagiographical texts produced by 
Dumbarton Oaks which will be invaluable to students and scholars alike. 


Mary B. Cunningham 
The University of Nottingham 
Liz James, Empresses and power in early Byzantium. London: Leicester University Press, 


2001. Pp. xii, 194. 


Each age re-imagines Theodora. Forever processing in the sanctuary of San Vitale, 
Theodora is nonetheless a faceted, prismatic figure re-formed by every historian. Her 
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actual world of events, such impositions of identity were mostly well beyond the scope of 
the power that the various actors had over each other and the society surrounding them. 
Getting other people to do — let alone think — whatever it was one wanted them to, 
usually required more leverage than could ever be brought to bear. If, indeed, as a result 
of such limitation, identity-formation is merely in the eyes of the beholder, then surely 
we are dealing only in words, not actualities — and words are, ultimately, the merest 
phantasm of historical experience. Gallant's conflation of power, identity and narrative 
sometimes obscures rather than illuminates the larger flow of history which makes up the 
context of the book. 

Finally, did Ionians really ‘Experience Dominion’ in the sense conveyed by the title, 
and, if so, to what degree? In what sense was there an ‘Imperial Encounter’ in the Ionian 
islands between subordinate local citizens and British rulers, as the brief Conclusion takes 
as its heading? This, after all, was a Protectorate, not a British colony. British military 
occupation was real enough, but there was more than a mere vestige of continuing Ionian 
‘independence’ at a number of levels, and the British had to take some account, for 
example, of the wider European sanction on which the grant of the Protection had been 
originally based. There were ambiguities, anomalies and fragilities in the resulting struc- 
ture of power which at times Gallant takes fully on board. Yet these very qualities must 
qualify concepts of ‘dominion’ and ‘imperial relations’ in ways that the author does not 
explore when stating his own key findings. No doubt the publication emerging from the 
larger research project of which the publication is a foretaste will do this, and much more 
besides. Meanwhile the current book is full of raw material and clues for other historians 
to draw upon, and with a nice sense of individual life histories as they were cut across and 
sometimes deformed by larger historical forces in the Mediterranean world of the early 
nineteenth century. 


Robert Holland 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
School of Advanced Studies, University of London . 


Thodoros Grammatas, To EJJ.vixó O£axpo otov 206 avóvo: IIoXviiojuká npócona kot 
mpwtdétona [Greek Theatre in the 20th Century: Cultural Models and Originals]. 2 vols. 
Athens: Exantas, 2002. Pp. 413 (1st vol.), 447 (2nd vol.). 


This ambitious, two-volume, 860-page work is the most extensive and comprehensive 
account of the history of Modern Greek theatre to date. Written in Greek, Greek Theatre 
in the 20th Century: Cultural Models and Originals provides a clear map that introduces 
its readers to the landscape of Greek theatre as it was sketched by historians during the 
twentieth century. Its author holds a doctoral degree from the University of Paris X (1979) 
and has been on the faculty of the Department of Education at the University of Athens 
since 1994. This history is intended to satisfy the need for a complete, global account of 
the multi-faceted Modern Greek theatre world, its relationship to its classical past, and 
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its place in the modern and postmodern international cultural scene. The two volumes 
contain valuable bibliographical information and are illustrated with a total of 173 
black-and-white photographs. The author's overarching goal is to describe, explain, and 
evaluate the historical development of Greek plays and performances for the past ten 
decades. 

The first volume of Greek Theatre in the 20th Century includes an introduction 
and five chapters. In the introduction, Grammatas briefly discusses the contributions 
of sixty-one scholars, namely, Stylianos Alexiou, Angelos Andreadis, Nikos Axarlis, 
Aliki Bacopoulou-Halls, Hara Baconicola-Yeoryopoulou, Athanasios Blesios, Stratos 
Constantinidis, Eliza-Anna Delveroudi, Haralambos Dermitzakis, Spiros Egangelatos, 
Eleni Fessa-Emmanuil, Maria Frangli, Costas Georyousopoulos, Thodoros Grammatas, 
Efstathia  Hasapi-Hristodoulou, Thodoros  Hatzipantazis, Anastasia Kontoyioryi, 
Leon Koukoulas, Constantinos Kyriakos, Nikolaos Laskaris, Tasos Ligdanis, Mitsos 
Liyizos, Manousos Manousakas, Lila Maraka, Myrto Mavrikiou-Anagnostou, Platon 
'Mavromoustakos, Tilemahos Moudatsakis, Panayiotis Moulas, Dimitris Myrat, 
Nikos Panayiotakis, Panayiotis Panayiotounis, Eleni Papadaki, Theodora Papahatzaki- 
Katsaraki, Nikiforos Papandreou, Costas Papapanos, Yioryos Pefanis, Savas Patsalidis, 
Kyriaki Petrakou, Yiouli Pezopoulou, Alkisti Proiou, Walter Puchner, Mihail Rodas, 
Angeliki Rozi, Elsa Sakellaridou, Zoi Samara, Yiannis Sideris, Afroditi Sivetidou, Alexis 
Solomos, Dimitris Spathis, Hrysothemis Stamatopoulou-Vasilakou, Ana Tambaki, 
Angelos Terzakis, Yioryos Theotokas, Marika Thomadaki, Alkis Thrylos, Dimitris 
Tsatsoulis, Efi Vafiadi, Mihail Valsas, Iosif Vivilakis, Mary Vostantzi and Antonis 
Ylitzouris. He duly notes the proliferation of such studies during the last quarter of the 
twentieth century, and appraises the formative role that some of them played in advancing 
the debate about the theory and history of Modern Greek drama and theatre. He also 
enumerates several important biographies, autobiographies, memoirs, albums, anniversary 
publications, and collections of newspaper reviews whose artistic and ideological positions 
reveal some of the identity formations that Greek drama and theatre experienced during 
the twentieth century. 

The first chapter briefly surveys the development of Greek theatre on the Island of 
Crete, the islands of the Aegean Sea and the Ionian islands under the influence of foreign 
models — primarily Italian, French, and Jesuit — from the sixteenth through the nine- 
teenth centuries. It then sketches the role of Greek theatre and the Greek Enlightenment 
following in the steps of the European Enlightenment and theatre and leading to the Greek 
War for Independence. The second chapter focuses on the twentieth century and it gives a 
more extensive account of playwriting developments in Greece — emphasising a shift of 
influence from French to Scandinavian drama. Grammatas’s account begins with the first 
trend-setting production of Ibsen’s Ghosts/Gengangere (1882) in Greek translation at the 
Olympia Theatre in Athens in 1894. His account ends significantly with the production 
of lakovos Kambanellis’s On Ibsenite Land/X tn yopa 'hiev (1996), and Yioryos Veltsos's 
The Announcement! H avayyeAía (2001), two metatheatrical plays in which the Greek 
playwrights enter into a dialogue with Henrik Ibsen and August Strindberg during the 
production of Ghosts and Storm Weather/Oudder (1907) respectively. 
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The third chapter presents in sufficient detail the development of venues for the 
production of Modern Greek plays. It correctly identifies the availability of venues and 
the change in those venues with the formations of mainstream and avant-garde theatre 
companies and productions. Grammatas describes the development of three state-funded 
theatre companies and several state-funded theatre festivals that ‘express the dominant 
ideology and the official viewpoint of the state on theatre’ (1:231). He also describes many 
commercial and experimental theatre companies operating either in Athens or throughout 
the rest of Greece during the twentieth century — from Constantinos Christomanos’s 
New Stage Company established in 1901 to Thodoros Terzopoulos’s Attis Theatre 
Company established in 1988 — as well as sixteen Municipal Theatre Companies that 
mushroomed during the last two decades of the century. 

The next chapter outlines the production and reception of Modern Greek plays, and 
provides a useful record of how positive and/or negative perceptions about the artistic 
merit of Greek playwrights, directors, designers, actors, and composers were formed. 
Grammatas also discusses — through a sample of seminal Modern Greek playwrights, 
directors, designers, actors, and composers — how social class, ideological positioning, and 
aesthetic preferences determined the way in which right-wing or left-wing bureaucrats and 
newspaper critics impeded or facilitated artistic careers by influencing state-subsidies 
and public opinion. The language question, the suffragette movement, the modernisation 
of the state, the Westernisation of culture, and the polarisation of Greek politics became 
nodal points in the development of Modern Greek drama and theatre. The Greek mass 
media, the publishers of periodicals (especially of theatre journals), and the publishers 
of plays (especially of Greek plays) played a role in the continuing history of Modern 
Greek drama and theatre. In the last chapter, Grammatas returns to the discussion about the 
way Modern Greek playwrights (and to a lesser degree directors, actors, and designers) 
worked under the influence of foreign models — from Northern European theatre (mainly 
Henrik Ibsen, Gerhardt Hauptman, Hermann Sudermann, Bjørnstjerne Bjørnson, August 
Strindberg) to North American theatre (chiefly Eugene O’Neill, Elmer Rice, Philip Barry, 
William Saroyan, Robert Sherwood, Clifford Odets, Thornton Wilder, Lillian Hellman, ` 
john Howard Lawson, Arthur Miller, Tennessee Williams) to the Theatre of the Absurd 
(Eugene Ionesco, Samuel Beckett, Jean Gene, Harold Pinter, Edward Albee). 

The second volume of Greek Theatre in the 20th Century has another five chapters, 
and it looks at the particularity and originality of Modern Greek drama and theatre. The 
first chapter discusses how modern Greeks drew on the ancient Greek dramatic heritage 
well before their war for independence in the 1820s; and, after the formation of the Greek 
nation state, how they kept reviving ancient Greek plays in search of continuity and 
cohesion — as well as in search of a modern identity and language — during the era of 
nation building. Fresh editions, translations, and revival productions of Classical Greek 
plays afforded them an experience of their past and inspired them to reformulate ancient 
myths in modern contexts in either adaptations of the classics or new plays. Grammatas 
traces, in sufficient detail, the work of Greek philologists, translators, dramaturges, 
directors, actors and playwrights who were inspired in this way. 
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The second chapter turns its back on tragedy and the historical past — but not on 

myths. It explores the world of Modern Greek comedy and revue. It describes how 
Modern Greek playwrights borrowed political topics and satirical attitudes mainly from 
their contemporary Greek society when they wrote revues — beginning with Athens for 
All Seasons (1888) to more recent ones like Date with Hysteria (1982) — as well as 
comedies — from Gregory Xenopoulos’s The Temptation (1910) to lakovos Kambanellis’s 
The Last Act (1997). The third chapter turns the focus onto Greek melodrama in 
the context of its European counterpart. It discusses how nineteenth-century European 
melodramas were translated and transformed by their Greek producers, and how several 
categories of Greek melodrama were developed before and after 1922. In these categories, 
Grammatas includes patriotic melodrama, proletarian melodrama, comic idyll, and tragic 
idyll — which he differentiates from historic drama, bourgeois drama, comedy of 
manners, and tragedy of mores respectively. 
_ The fourth chapter submits that Greek theatrical and cultural identity slowly veered 
away from national issues toward class preoccupations and that these preoccupations 
shifted their focus from the upper-middle class to the concerns of the lower-middle class. 
Concurrently, Greek playwriting progressively quit writing country folk plays like Aryiris 
Eftaliotis's The Vampire / O BovpkóAakac (1894) and Yioryos Theotokas’s The Bridge of 
Arta / To yegópi tng 'Apzac (1942) and began writing city folk plays like Yioryos Asprea's 
Old Athens / H noA A@yva (1917) and Loula Anagnostaki's The City / H Hohn (1965). 
Grammatas concludes that the petite bourgeois became the dominant social type in Greek 
society and theatre during the twentieth century (I1:253). In the final chapter, he reviews 
the entire process of appropriation and assimilation of foreign models by Greek play- 
wrights, directors, designers, and actors, and he announces his verdict about the develop- 
ment and originality of Greek drama and theatre during the twentieth century. He argues 
plausibly that foreign influence did not turn the majority of Greek plays into slavish 
imitations of their foreign counterparts; in fact, Greek plays are different from their 
foreign models and display an indigenous originality which, nonetheless, does not prevent 
them from being placed in a wider international (predominantly European and American) 
frame of reference defined by cultural and aesthetic movements. For Grammatas, the 
syndrome of Hellenism or Greekness, which preoccupied both theatre artists and scholars 
throughout the twentieth century, is part of a wider phenomenon which also appeared 
in the culture and theatre of the other European nation states. The volume ends with 
two summaries — in English and French — as well as two useful indices — one of proper 
names and one of titles of plays. 

The book is written by an author whose knowledge of Greek plays, theatres and 
scholarship is impressive. The theoretical underpinnings on which he repositioned Greek 
drama and theatre — as well as the study of it — require deep reflection and so do his 
conclusions. One area in which Grammatas's account is especially strong is the broad 
range of dramatic texts and historical contexts used as evidence. The readers of his history 
will have fun tracing down some of the comparisons drawn between Greek and foreign 
plays if they wish to check for themselves the validity of his observations and conclusions. 
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There are a few places, however, which suggest his occasional unfamiliarity with 
European texts. In his discussion of Henrik Ibsen's Hedda Gabler, for instance, he wrote 
that ‘Indicatively, we can point out (since it has already been presented analytically in the 
previous section) that the revolver that Hedda gives to her husband to commit suicide is 
found in D. Tangopoulos's The Black Hand / Maipo xyépi" (1297-298). Those who are 
familiar with Ibsen's play know that Hedda Gabler did not hand a revolver to George 
Tesman, her husband, but she handed a pistol to Eilert Lovborg at the end of the third act. 
For the sake of fairness, however, it should be noted that both volumes are virtually 
free from typographical and other errors (such as the one described above), and they pro- 
vide a valuable introduction to the history of Greek drama and theatre in the twentieth 
century. If the book as a whole has any shortcomings at all, it is that, in opening up the 
survey to a full-scale account of every aspect of Greek theatre for ten decades, Grammatas 
can only point to issues which beg to be addressed at greater length — as he himself 
acknowledges on more than one occasion. Greek Theatre in the 20th Century is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the study of Modern Greek drama and European cultural studies. 
Not only does it signal an important shift among Greek historians toward a new 
historicist understanding of Greek drama and theatre, but it also offers an evaluation of 
the available studies. His account does not diminish the importance of Greek drama and 
theatre within the European cultural history, but rather seeks to assert its cultural 
prominence by researching the contexts of its production, consumption, and status. 


Stratos Constantinidis 
The Obio State University 


Richard P.H. Greenfield, tr., Tbe Life of Lazaros of Mt Galesion, An Eleventh-Century 
Saint. Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 2000. Pp. xix + 423. 


The Life of the stylite saint, Lazaros of Mt Galesion, has long been recognised as a key 
source for Byzantine monasticism in the eleventh century. Lazaros, who stood for forty 
years or so on various pillars set up on a barren mountain near Ephesus in western Asia 
Minor, represents one of a number of ascetics to adopt this extreme way of life in the 
Byzantine period. As Richard Greenfield points out in his Introduction, ‘an immense and 
at times emotionally overwhelming impression was made upon visitors by the sight of the 
gaunt old man standing on the top of his pillar, dressed only in the tattered and ancient 
leather tunic that was his sole protection from the elements.' At the same time, Lazaros 
founded and administered four monasteries, three on Mt Galesion and one at Bessai (the 
location of this monastery remains unidentified, but the Life implies that it was not far 
away). The biography of the saint which was composed soon after his death by a disciple, 
Gregory the Cellarer, thus contains information not only about the difficulties and 
rewards of the eremetical life, but also important material on coenobitic monasticism in 
this period. Gregory records Lazaros' efforts to enforce a return to strict coenobitic ideals 
within his communities; this may presage, as some scholars have suggested, reforms which 
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a more cosmopolitan, current style a few years later? The rise of a local bourgeois class 
and changing patronage patterns? Did the artistic rise of Cyprus, Acre, and Mount Sinai in 
the thirteenth century have an impact on the formation of a different aesthetic? A fuller 
engagement with other contemporary Coptic monuments that are mentioned in passing 
(like the sanctuary of St. Mark in the monastery of St. Macarius at Wadi al-Natrun and 
the Virgin chapel in the monastery of St. Mercurius, Old Cairo) would have offered the 
necessary larger context within which to discuss Coptic art in the thirteenth century. 
While not totally uncharted territory, the vibrant manuscript and monumental painting 
tradition should be studied thoroughly before the development of styles, patronage 
systems, and workshop practices can be fully assessed. 

Within the overall impeccable presentation of the book certain minor details could 
have been avoided. The arbitrary use of the literal meaning of the Greek word 'zographos' 
(=painter of life) did not do much for me (p.38). Why not translate the name of 
*Theodore then, too? 

Although the Mediterranean is rightly assumed to have acted as a unifying cultural 
force, some examples from Sicily or Spain were used without a sound reason and therefore 
muddled rather than clarified the argument. The Madrid Skylitzes manuscript, which 
was produced in Norman Sicily, should be used with caution as evidence for Byzantine prac- 
tices (p. 124 on the use of the sella curulis). The use of the Toledan synagogue of El Transito 
as an example of a Jewish temple that uses Islamic forms is not pertinent in the context of 
the book: the synagogue was built in the Castilian kingdom in a fourteenth-century 
Mudejar style that has nothing to do with monuments in the Middle East. 

The well preserved painted programme of St. Antony foregrounds the complexities of 
Coptic art in the thirteenth century. The paintings speak to the existence of a dynamic 
community of monks and pilgrims who were actively involved in the making of art. They 
also tell us that if a given religious community attached specific ideological meanings to 
particular styles we have not yet found a way to uncover them. Within this frame of mind 
the fact that the Ornamental Master ‘was most likely not a Copt, but he could have had 
Muslim and Christian clients’ (p. 152) becomes almost irrelevant. The Geniza documents: 
offer a wealth of information on multiethnic work partnerships. As art historians we may 
have been asking the wrong questions all along. Let us hope that more monographs with 
lavish illustrations like Monastic Visions will allow us to appreciate the intricacies of art 
production in polyglot societies of the middle ages. 


Maria Georgopoulou 
Yale University, New Haven 
Thomas W. Gallant, Experiencing Dominion: Culture, Power and Identity in tbe British 


Mediterranean. University of Notre Dame: Notre Dame, 2002. Pp. xiv, 252. 


This volume is a collection of essays which have mostly already appeared in relevant 
academic journals. The strength of the work is that it is based on a wide and deep 
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acquaintance with both the English- and Greek-language material, and that it connects the 
historiography of the British Protection in the Ionian Islands to today's preoccupations in 
cultural history and anthropology. 

The limitation of the publication is that it does a bit less than ‘it says on the tin’. The 
chapters focus on quite narrowly-drawn aspects, often of considerable human interest, 
such as a foundling institution, knife fights, duels and the excommunication of law- 
breakers as a form of social and imperial control. Links to wider themes are mainly of a 
theoretical nature, dealing with cultural and anthropological constructions rather than 
cutting deeply into ‘real’ Ionian society or the acute dilemmas of British Protection in the 
islands. 

The chronological coverage of the British Protection is more constrained than the title 
implies. In practice the focus is largely, if not exclusively, on the 1830s and 1840s, which 
the author credibly identifies as a critical period. The nature and course of the crisis which 
intensified from the later 1840s through to cession to Greece in 1864 is barely treated. This 
chronological bias helps to skew some of the analysis. An example is the chapter dealing 
in effect with a number of case-studies of excommunication, during which the senior 
Greek clergy is depicted as working in tandem with British authority, and the village 
(implicitly more democratic) priests, by contrast, being more in tune with their faithful 
Hellenic flock. Whatever truth may attach in this vein to the earlier period, over the last 
fifteen years or so of Protection the Ionian clerical hierarchy mostly took their place at the 
head of the movement for Union with Greece, and had a distinctly ambiguous relationship 
with British authority. This is one case where attaching larger generalisations onto a few 
particularistic episodes is liable to go wrong. 

The traps of much contemporary ‘cultural history’ are exemplified at the outset 
of Chapter Three. This is prefaced by a handsome black-and-white illustration from the 
British Library entitled *A View of San Marco' (that is, on the water-front of Zakynthos) 
by Edward Dodwell. Gallant writes that what strikes the modern eye about the picture, 
and what appalled British visitors to the islands, *was the seeming disorder of Ionian 
society.’ Yet if one looks at the illustration unencumbered by prior theoretical assump- 
tions, the impression is surely the exact opposite. Some local merchants in bourgeois are 
in discussion (presumably about their common business concerns); a goat-herdsman 
ushers his little flock across the square; three priests saunter in the foreground; tucked 
away in the corner a couple of English sentries wilt in the heat whilst performing their 
tedious duty. Doubtless there are agendas behind the depiction, as there always are in art, 
but as a plain matter of observation ‘disorder’ in this case seems not to be the point at 
issue. By contrast with any contemporary English town with which Dodwell was familiar, 
this version of Zakynthos might probably be said to have been positively bucolic. The 
result here is a discussion built around recurring assumptions which on reflection appear 
not invariably persuasive. 

In Gallant's account, as quite often in the genre to which it belongs, individuals, 
groups and subgroups (such as the vaguely identified ‘pro-empire Greeks’) are all engaged 
in ‘constructing and ‘crafting’ identities for each other. From the proportionality within 
the treatment, such strivings must have been a full-time activity for those involved. In the 
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actual world of events, such impositions of identity were mostly well beyond the scope of 
the power that the various actors had over each other and the society surrounding them. 
Getting other people to do — let alone think — whatever it was one wanted them to, 
usually required more leverage than could ever be brought to bear. If, indeed, as a result 
of such limitation, identity-formation is merely in the eyes of the beholder, then surely 
we are dealing only in words, not actualities — and words are, ultimately, the merest 
phantasm of historical experience. Gallant's conflation of power, identity and narrative 
sometimes obscures rather than illuminates the larger flow of history which makes up the 
context of the book. 

Finally, did Ionians really ‘Experience Dominion’ in the sense conveyed by the title, 
and, if so, to what degree? In what sense was there an ‘Imperial Encounter’ in the Ionian 
islands between subordinate local citizens and British rulers, as the brief Conclusion takes 
as its heading? This, after all, was a Protectorate, not a British colony. British military 
occupation was real enough, but there was more than a mere vestige of continuing Ionian 
‘independence’ at a number of levels, and the British had to take some account, for 
example, of the wider European sanction on which the grant of the Protection had been 
originally based. There were ambiguities, anomalies and fragilities in the resulting struc- 
ture of power which at times Gallant takes fully on board. Yet these very qualities must 
qualify concepts of ‘dominion’ and ‘imperial relations’ in ways that the author does not 
explore when stating his own key findings. No doubt the publication emerging from the 
larger research project of which the publication is a foretaste will do this, and much more 
besides. Meanwhile the current book is full of raw material and clues for other historians 
to draw upon, and with a nice sense of individual life histories as they were cut across and 
sometimes deformed by larger historical forces in the Mediterranean world of the early 
nineteenth century. 


Robert Holland 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
School of Advanced Studies, University of London . 


Thodoros Grammatas, To EJJ.vixó O£axpo otov 206 avóvo: IIoXviiojuká npócona kot 
mpwtdétona [Greek Theatre in the 20th Century: Cultural Models and Originals]. 2 vols. 
Athens: Exantas, 2002. Pp. 413 (1st vol.), 447 (2nd vol.). 


This ambitious, two-volume, 860-page work is the most extensive and comprehensive 
account of the history of Modern Greek theatre to date. Written in Greek, Greek Theatre 
in the 20th Century: Cultural Models and Originals provides a clear map that introduces 
its readers to the landscape of Greek theatre as it was sketched by historians during the 
twentieth century. Its author holds a doctoral degree from the University of Paris X (1979) 
and has been on the faculty of the Department of Education at the University of Athens 
since 1994. This history is intended to satisfy the need for a complete, global account of 
the multi-faceted Modern Greek theatre world, its relationship to its classical past, and 
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Calendars and coronations: the literary and numismatic 
evidence for the accession of Khusrau II 


Susan Tyler-Smith* 


It is most unusual for a detailed literary account of political events to bave survived 
which enables modern scholars to study the course of Sasanian history almost day by day. 
Interpretation of the History of Theophylact Simocatta has led to the mis-dating of 
Khusrau lls accession to the throne to 15 February 590. The existence of extensive issues 
of silver drachms struck by Hormizd IV, Kbusrau Il and Varbran VI during the period 
590-1 and of Khusrau Il in 627-8, alongside a re-examination of the sources, enables the 
date to be corrected to soon after 27 June (New Year) 590. 


Introduction 


Khusrau II succeeded to the throne in 590 AD shortly before the death of his father, 
Hormizd IV (579-90). Khusrau was soon forced to flee Iran by the rebel Varhran Chobin 
who shortly after proclaimed himself king, being known to modern historians as Varhran 
VI (590-1). Khusrau sought help from the Byzantine emperor Maurice Tiberius (582—602) 
and with the aid of Byzantine troops was restored to his throne the following year. None 
of the histories which recount these events tell us exactly when Khusrau became king. In 
1878 Theodore Nóldeke suggested that Khusrau II succeeded to the throne in the summer 
of 590, soon after the Persian New Year on 27 June, the date from which Sasanian kings 
reckoned their years. He based this date on literary sources, though he was aware of one 
coin of Hormizd IV dated to his regnal year 13 which supported this date.! F.D.J. Paruck 
argued for the same date, principally on numismatic grounds though he did not make a 
detailed case.* In 1939 Rev. Martin J. Higgins calculated a precise date for Khusrau’s 
accession, 15 February 590, and determined from this that Hormizd was deposed on 
6 February? This was based on a date given by al-Tabari (839—923), relating to the flight 
of Mohammad from Mecca to Medina, and was backed by extensive, detailed calculations 
relating to the Persian calendar.* It will be argued in this paper that Nóldeke and Paruck 
were correct in their dating and that Higgins was wrong. The conflicting dates suggested 
by these modern scholars for Khusrau's accession fall either side of the Persian New Year, 
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thus creating a difference of one year in the equivalent AD date, i.e. regnal year 2 ran from 
590-1 (Higgins) or from 591-2 (Nóldeke and Paruck). If historians wish to use these coins 
as an historical source it is vital that they should know the date when the coins were 
struck. 


The literary sources 


Arabic, Armenian, Greek, Persian and Syriac historians have recorded the momentous 
events of 590-1 but by far the most detailed account now existing is that of Theophylact 
Simocatta.? He wrote his History in the reign of Heraclius (610—41), some years after the 
events he was describing, but was fortunate in having access to an excellent source, John 
of Epiphania, for the Persian section of his narrative. John was in a good position to 
recount the story of Khusrau's first years as he had been sent to Persia on an embassy in 
the 590s and had been able to hear the story from reliable witnesses. His detailed History, 
now mostly lost, was quarried by Theophylact so that we are in the unusual position of 
being told what was happening in Persia by a near contemporary. Whatever Theophylact's 
failings as an organiser of narrative or as a writer, we appear to have an essentially accu- 
rate account of the events of 590-1 in books four and five of his History.” Although by the 
time Theophylact was writing, Sasanian Iran was an enemy of Byzantium and he inserted 
some items of anti-Khusrau propaganda, John's original text was written when the two 
countries were still at peace. 


Dates and time mentioned in the sources 


None of our sources state either the exact date of Khusrau's accession, his father 
Hormizd's death or Khusrau's restoration to the throne — and indeed some of the histo- - 
ries mention no relevant dates at al? — but some give other indications of time or mention 
another date. There are five categories of chronological indicators: the year, expressed in 
various different eras; a season; the elapse of a period of time; a specific festival for which 
no date is given and finally an exact day, month and regnal year. 

Starting with the most general of these, many of the histories state the year in which 
Khusrau succeeded to the throne, was deposed and subsequently regained his throne with 
Byzantine help. For instance a Syriac writer, Dionysius of Tel-Mahre, says, ‘In year 8 of 
Maurice [13 August 589—90] the Persians revolted against their king Hormizd [...] Shortly 
after [...] the Persians appointed his son Chosroes to rule [...].'? Michael the Syrian tells 
us: 


In year 8 of Maurice the Persians revolted against Hormizd their king, they cunningly 
seized him and put out his eyes. He died. At the end of 10 months, in year 9 of 
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Maurice [13 August 590—1] Kosrau, son of Hormizd, began to reign over the Persians; 
for these same people who had killed his father on account of his great cruelty chose 
his son and made him reign over them in the year 902 according to the Greek 
[Seleucid] era [1 October 590-1]. 


The Arabic author Agapius, also, tells us that in year 8 of Maurice the Persians assaulted 
Hormizd and Chosroes fled to the Greeks.? The Chronicon Pascale says that in ‘Indiction 
9 [1 September 590-1], year 9 [of Maurice], the 7th post-consulship of Maurice Tiberius 
[...] Chosroes the Persian king came to the Romans after suffering an insurrection by his 
fellow-clansman Baram [Varhran VI]. And through a Roman alliance he was restored to 
his own kingdom.'? An anonymous Syriac account says, ‘AG [Seleucid Era] 902, indiction 
IX: Chosroés went up into Roman territory while still a young man; he was received in 
great honour and the Romans escorted him home and seated him upon his throne’."* In 
` some instances, such as the last one, the passage quoted above is all that was written about 
the events concerning Khusrau in 590-1 but the subject is often treated at greater length 
though without adding more precise dates. 

Theophylact on the other hand, in his detailed narrative, sometimes states a period of 
time which elapsed between two incidents or a season in which some action took place. 
For instance he says ‘On the ninth day Chosroes dispatched a satrap [...].'? or ‘At the start 
of spring Chosroes sent ambassadors to the [Byzantine] emperor [...]."5 and ‘Then at the 
beginning of spring [...] Chosroes [...] moved to Mardes (Mardin)’” and ‘At the beginning 
of summer when the corn was swelling in ripeness, Chosroes left Daras [...].'!? 

In addition to these rather vague chronological guides Theophylact mentions the 
celebration of a Zoroastrian festival, though he does not name it or say when it was held, 
merely telling us that Varhran VI proclaimed himself king ‘during the course of the great 
and famous festival which the Persians are ordained by ancient and venerable practice to 
hold in honour of the sky'.? Two specific dates are mentioned by both Theophylact and 
the church historian, Evagrius. A letter written by Khusrau II, which is transcribed by both 
historians, states that: 


[...] in the first year of our reign, on the seventh of January, we petitioned that if our 
cavaliers should kill or defeat Zadesprates [one of Varhran VI's generals], we should 
send a gold-bejewelled cross to his shrine because of his most holy name. And on the 
ninth of February they brought before us the head of Zadesprates [...].? 


There is one other exact date, which is relevant to the timing of Khusrau's accession. 
Tabari says in his History ‘After the elapse of 32 years 5 months and 15 days of his 
[Khusrau's] rule there took place the Prophet's migration from Mecca to Medina'.?! This 
date is important to the present discussion because it was central to Higgins’ re-calculation 
of Khusrau II's accession date and all that followed from it.” These last three chronologi- 
cal pointers — the festival, Khusrau's letter and the time of the Prophet's flight — will be 
considered in detail. Higgins work and this calculation in particular has been, and still is, 
very influential. His proposed accession date for Khusrau II has been accepted by the 
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majority of historians writing after 1939.? How did he arrive at the date of 15 February 
590? What use did he make of it and what problems has it caused to students of Byzantine 
and Sasanian history? 


Tabari’s precise date 

The passage from Tabari, quoted above, occurs out of sequence at the end of his account 
of the events of Khusrau II’s reign after some fanciful stories about the king. Another 
paragraph dealing with the same topic occurs much earlier on in Tabari’s account of 
Khusrau's reign and gives a more general date ‘[...] he [Muhammad] emigrated to Medina 
in the thirty-third year of Kisra’s reign’.“* The anomalous position in which Tabari placed 
his precise date for the flight suggests that he did not consider the story reliable. Higgins 
dated the Hijira to 16 July 622 and by meticulous calculations arrived at the accession date 
of 15 February 590.5 Since this date is considered to be wrong it is not worth analysing 
Higgins’ methods which have been criticised by later scholars.” 

The general problems caused by this early accession date are discussed below but 
Higgins had to reconcile the specific event mentioned by Theophylact, the proclamation of 
Varhran VI as king, and the two dates mentioned by both Theophylact and Evagrius in the 
letter from Khusrau II in which he states that January 7 and February 9 both fell within his 
first regnal year, with his date for Khusrau's accession on 15 February 590. 


The proclamation of Varhran VI 

Theophylact, in the passage quoted above, tells us that Varhran VI proclaimed himself 
king during a festival which the Sasanians held in honour of the sky.” Higgins considered 
that Theophylact ‘makes an unmistakable reference here to the celebration of the Nauruz 
[the Persian New Year] 75 Higgins dated the Persian (religious) New Year to 9 March in 
590, a date which fitted neatly into his chronology as it allowed just enough time (twenty- 
two days) between Khusrau's accession on 15 February and Varhran’s proclamation on 9 
March for the battle between Khusrau and Varhran, and Khusrau's subsequent flight to 
take place. There is no justification for this identification of the festival described by 
Theophylact. New Year is a festival which celebrates the creation of fire.? The festival 
which Theophylact seems to be describing accurately is Maidhyoi-zaremaya (the first 
gabambar), a ‘mid-spring’ festival celebrated forty days after New Year (or on the tenth 
day of the second month) ‘for the creation of the sky'.?? 

The most obvious problem which arises when considering a *mid-spring' festival for 
the date of Varhran's proclamation of himself as king is, of course, that it occurs at the 
wrong time of year if Khusrau came to the throne soon after 27 June 590. The Sasanian 
year contained only 365 days which meant that it was out of synchronisation with the 
natural year. Much has been written about the methods used to bring the calendar and the 
seasons together but this article is not the place to discuss the complexities of the subject. 
A recent article by F. de Blois provides a useful summary of what is known about the 
Zoroastrian calendar and suggests a solution to the present problem. By 590, after various 
reforms and disagreements about when festivals should be held it was decided that, in 
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order to satisfy all conflicting interests, each should be celebrated three times every year. 
This meant that two of the celebrations for New Year were held within six days of each 
other on 1 and 6 Farwardin (these both followed the civil calendar) and the third celebra- 
tion was held eight months later on 1 Adar (the religious New Year). Celebrations of the 
other great festivals were triplicated in the same way.?! Since the civil New Year fell on 27 
June in 590? the civil celebration of the ‘mid-spring’ festival, Maidhyoi-zaremaya, would 
have taken place forty days later in early August. We do not know how soon after New 
Year Khusrau succeeded to the throne but there is probably a maximum of about thirty 
days (early/mid July to early August) between his accession and Varhran’s coronation, 
against the twenty-two days (15 February to 9 March) allowed by Higgins’ chronology.? 


Khusrau’s letter 
The passage (quoted above) is from a letter, written by Khusrau in Greek, which accom- 
. panied his gifts to the shrine of St Sergius, probably located at Sergiopolis/Resafa.?^ Before 
he regained his throne and while still in Byzantine territory, Khusrau had petitioned the 
saint to come to his aid and the gifts he was now sending to the shrine were in gratitude 
for the saint's help. Khusrau specifically says that the months of January and February 
both fell within his first year. If one accepts an accession date in July 590 for Khusrau this 
presents no problems at all as his first year still had four months or so to run. For Higgins, 
of course, it caused great difficulties because both months fall into the king's second regnal 
year which, according to him, had begun on 27 June 590. Higgins got around this by 
arguing that Khusrau said ‘first year’ because he was writing in Greek to Greeks who 
would not understand if he used the term ‘second year’ and might cast suspicion on the 
whole document.? He subsequently had second thoughts about this line of reasoning and 
revised his argument, ‘Another and much more acceptable solution now suggests itself, 
namely, that Chosroes did say *second year" in his letter, but both our sources 
[Theophylact and Evagrius] substituted “first year”. There is no reason, apart from 
Higgins' insistence that January and February 590 must fall into Khusrau's second regnal 
year, to suppose that either source altered the text they claimed to be copying accurately. 
Theophylact goes so far as to say, “The contents of the letter were in fact in the following 
terms, for I will not alter the original wording". The two texts are very similar with only 
minor differences. Higgins plausibly explains these differences by saying that Evagrius was 
transcribing the inscription from the dedication as it appeared at the shrine whereas 
Theophylact was giving the text of Khusrau's original letter. He therefore has to argue 
that both sources chose to change the form of the date and uses this ‘alteration’ of the 
regnal year to suggest that Theophylact (through John of Epiphania) was influenced by 
Evagrius.?? 


Significance of Higgins’ work 


Higgins himself attached great importance to his recalculation of the date of Khusrau's 
accession, using it to rewrite the history of Maurice's Persian war. He says in his preface, 
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* Almost all the changes [in the accepted chronology of Maurice's Persian war] result from 
the correction of a single item, the accession of the Persian king Chosroes II’ and ‘Around 
the date for Chosroes’ accession the rest of the chronology is built"? The problem is that, 
having arrived at the new date, all other events mentioned in the histories, not just the two 
discussed above, had to fit the chronology it created. In particular, it causes difficulties 
because there is too short a period between Khusrau's accession and subsequent flight 
from Iran but too long a gap between that and Maurice's promise to help him. Higgins 
seems to have realised this as he says, ‘Yet, Chosroes had arrived on Roman territory in 
March 590. He had, therefore, to wait a long while for the formal promise of aid from his 
host’. It has, inevitably, also caused problems for more recent authors. Michael Whitby 
in particular sometimes finds it difficult to reconcile Theophylact's narrative to the con- 
straints of Higgins’ chronology in his detailed commentary. Of the period between the 
accession and flight he says, ‘[...] there were only two weeks between Chosroes’ corona- 
tion and his flight from Baram, a much shorter period than Theophylact's narrative might 
suggest'. Later on when commenting on the negotiations between the Byzantines and 
Persians, he says, ‘Theophylact has not made clear, and probably did not realise, how long 
the initial negotiations between Chosroes and Maurice had lasted'.? Higgins’ explanation 
that Khusrau had to wait a long time (from March until, he thinks, November or Decem- 
ber 590) for Maurice's firm promise of military help is not accepted by Whitby. He thinks 
that such a long wait is improbable and suggests that when Theophylact tells us Khusrau 
sent ambassadors to Maurice ‘at the start of spring’ (he assumes it must be spring 590) he 
may have really meant ‘at the start of summer'? though he is still not entirely satisfied 
with this explanation as he later comments, ‘[...] which suggests that it took longer for 
Maurice to decide to support Chosroes than Theophylact's narrative implies’. Frendo 
also has problems with trying to pack too much into the period between the deposition of 
Hormizd IV on 6 February and Khusrau’s coronation on 15 of the same month saying, 
‘But if Theophylact’s narrative appears to squeeze too much into the last ten days of a 
period extending over roughly five months [the rebellion of Varhran to the coronation of 
Khusrau] there is another version [...]’ and goes on to suggest that the stories in the 
Chronicle of Seert and Tabari’s History when combined offer a more acceptable account. 
Later, when referring again to the speed with which Khusrau returned to Ctesiphon from 
Azarbaijan for his coronation (five days) Frendo comments, ‘So perhaps such speed is just 
about possible’.* If, however, one accepts that Khusrau came to the throne in July 590 and 
disregards Higgins’ calculation of the date of Hormizd IV’s deposition which relies on two 
uncertainties, the date of his accession and the length of his reign, most of these problems 
evaporate and Theophylact’s chronology can be interpreted more realistically (see 
Appendix 5 for revised chronology). 

Higgins’ insistence on a 15 February 590 accession date also leads him to question 
sources such as a note in the contemporary Syriac Gospels, known as the Codex Wright. 
This equates Seleucid era 911 [1 October 599-600] with Khusrau's tenth regnal year." 
This indicates that Khusrau’s first regnal year can be equated to Seleucid 902 [1 October 
590-1] which, though not precisely correct, is as accurate as possible to a whole (Seleucid) 
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year if one accepts an accession date after 27 June 590.9? Since Higgins dates Khusrau's 
first regnal year from February to June 590 either Higgins or the Codex Wright is wrong. 
Higgins’ explanation, that Wright, or the original scribe, made a mistake by writing ‘911 
Sel. and 10 Chosroes instead of 910 Sel. and 11 Chosroes', does not solve the problem as 
a simple calculation shows that if Seleucid 910 [1 October 598-9] equates to Khusrau's 
year 11, Seleucid 900 [1 October 588-9] would equate to Khusrau's year 1 which is also 
incorrect according to Higgins’ dating.” 


The numismatic evidence 


As already shown, we have a very detailed account of the events of 590-1. We are also 
fortunate in having a considerable quantity of numismatic evidence for the same period in 
the silver drachms, stuck every year, during the reigns of Hormizd IV, Varhran VI and 
Khusrau II. Sasanian coins at this time were dated, in Pahlevi words, by regnal year 
and bore a group of two or more letters indicating the mint where they were struck (see 
figs. 1-15). The reading of regnal years normally presents no problems although both the 
reading and interpretation of some mint abbreviations is still uncertain (see Appendix 4). 
The coins are, nevertheless, an ideal indicator of the control each Sasanian king exercised 
over his empire. There is no corpus of Sasanian coins which lists and illustrates coins 
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All coins are silver drachms 


Mint abbreviation Regnal year Weight (in grams) Die axis Comments 


Hormizd IV (579-90) 


1 BN 12 4.13 90? 

2 APL 13 3.99 70° 

Khusrau II (590-628), first crown (590-1) 

3 GD 1 4.06 90° 

4 MY 2 4.09 150° 

Varhran VI (590-1) 

5 AO 1 4.11 100? 

6 APL 2 "409 280? The reverse die is probably a 


re-used die of Hormizd IV 
with the date altered, 
probably from 11, 12 or 13 
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Mint abbreviation Regnal year Weight (in grams) Die axis Comments 


Khusrau II, second crown (591—628) 


7 WLC 2 4.00 80? 

8 GD 2 4.08 90° Pelleted wings 

9 YZ 3 4.11 60° 

10 WYH 3 4.12 90° Pelleted wings 

11 YZ 37 4.14 90° 

12 BBA 37 4.11 90° Shows the distinctive style used 


by this mint which developed 
from Khusrau Is 25th year to 
the end of his reign 
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Mint abbreviation Regnal year Weight (in grams) Die axis Comments 


Khusrau II, second crown (591—628) 


13 AHM 37 3.93 90° apd afid in obverse margin 
14 AO 38 3.94 90° 
15 LD 39 2.67 280° Clipped. Later copy of 


Khusrau II type with apd afid 
in obverse margin. 


struck at each mint for every year. Paruck compiled one but did not illustrate any coins 
and his identifications cannot always be relied upon.® The following analysis for the 
periods 590—1 and 627-8 is based on information collected from public and private collec- 
tions seen by the author, on reliably published hoards, illustrated auction catalogues and _ 
fixed price lists. 


Sasanian crowns 

Every Sasanian king had his own distinctive, individual crown and he is portrayed wearing 
this on his coins. If he lost his throne a new, enhanced, version of his previous crown was 
made for him. These two salient points were convincingly argued by Kurt Erdmann and 
have been accepted ever since.” Erdmann deduced both these facets of Sasanian regalia 
from the coins themselves as there is no other artefact (rock carvings, metalwork, seals, 
etc.) where the king is both portrayed and named and which survives in sufficient quan- 
tity. Although later Arabic historians described some of the crowns of the kings which 
they saw depicted in copies of the Picture Book of the Sasanian Kings their evidence is not 
as reliable or abundant as that of the coins.7 Erdmann argued that since Khusrau II is 
shown on his coins wearing a new crown in his second regnal year and since we know 
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from Byzantine sources that he lost his throne early in his reign and regained it after some 
months this demonstrates that Sasanian kings wore an enhanced version of their first 
crown when they regained their throne. This practice was probably not established at the 
beginning of the Sasanian dynasty, but developed and became formalised over time. 
Ardashir I, for instance, is pictured on his coins wearing six different crowns. Although 
Góbl considers four of these crowns were made for special occasions there still remain two 
‘regular’ ones.? There is no record in the literary sources to suggest that Ardashir lost his 
throne at any stage so the natural assumption would be that his second ‘regular’ crown 
celebrated an important conquest or perhaps his establishment of full control over Iran. 

The two kings whose circumstances most closely resemble those of Khusrau II are 
Péroz (459-84) and Kavad I (488—96, 498—531). Peroz is shown on his coins in three differ- 
ent crowns, each an enhanced version of the previous one. They indicate that he regained 
his throne in his second regnal year and for a second time at a later but unknown date, 
presumably after his release by the Hephthalites, an event dated by Richard Frye to 
c.469.5* 

Kavad I’s two crowns are essentially the same apart from the addition of a large 
pair of ribbons which are placed on either side of the globe on his second crown in his 
thirteenth year. There may also have been other differences between the two crowns 
which we cannot see on the coins such as a change in the colour of the cap. We know that 
Kavad lost his throne to the usurper Zamasp who struck coins dated years 1-3. Kavad's 
coins indicate that he probably regained the throne in 499.5 


Numismatic evidence for the period 590-1 

Appendix 1 sets out the numismatic evidence. Issues of Hormizd IV year 12 and Khusrau 
II year 3 have been included for purposes of comparison since they are both years in which 
drachms would have been struck for a full year under a stable political regime. Coins 
from Hormizd's twelfth regnal year were struck at thirty-three mints situated throughout 
the empire (see Map). Most of these are the common prolific mints but some (particularly 
BHL, Balkh; ZWZN' probably located in Armenia and MLVIRT probably Merv-i-Rod) 
seem to be associated specifically with Hormizd's military campaigns." By contrast, in 
year 13 only 12 mints were striking coins, all of which were mainstream mints fairly well 
scattered over the empire. Not only were there less mints striking in year 13 but the coins 
themselves are rare. The combination of these two points argues for a very short 
thirteenth year, confirming that the death of Hormizd must have occurred very soon after 
the civil New Year in 590. 

Mints would presumably have started to strike coins in Khusrau's name very soon 
after he was declared king. These coins show him wearing a crown similar to that of his 
father, though there is an extra circle on the obverse and two extra circles plus a crescent 
at 0°, 90°, 180? and 270° on the reverse. They are known from seventeen mints, about half 
the number one would expect in a 'normal' year of either Hormizd IV or later in 
Khusrau's reign, and the coins are scarcer. The mints are fairly well distributed around 
Iran, though it is perhaps notable that APL (Abarshahr/Nishapür) apparently did not 
strike in Khusrau's name. The Chronicle of Seert tells us that before he became king, 
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Varhran had coins struck, bearing the name and effigy of Khusrau II, at his home town 
of Ray. While Hormizd IV was still alive he secretly sent these coins to Ctesiphon where 
he had them circulated. When Hormizd discovered this he attempted to have Khusrau 
arrested but Khusrau fled to Azarbaijan.? There are no coins now in existence which one 
can associate with such an issue since they would presumably look different from 
Khusrau's own issue of drachms which are of a uniform style. One can only speculate on 
the origin of this story. It is possible that later writers knew of the early coins of Khusrau 
II showing him in his first crown, realised that they were different from his later prolific 
issues where he is wearing a winged crown and suggested this explanation for their 
striking. 

Varhran VI, whose years ran concurrently with those of Khusrau II, seems to have 
gained control of some but not all the mints which had struck in Khusrau’s name. In his 
first year seven mints struck coins for Varhran VI (compared with Khusrau’s seventeen), 
of which five also struck coins in Khusrau’s name. Whether all mints ceased striking for 
Khusrau II after his flight to Byzantium and then some started striking for Varhran VI, or 
whether some continued to strike in Khusrau’s name even after Varhran’s accession we do 
not know. The coins certainly confirm that there was less support for the usurper than for 
the legitimate king. All the mints striking coins for Varhran during his first year were the 
normally prolific, mainstream mints. Whether the two mints which appear to strike only 
in Varhran’s name (AYLAN, possibly Eran Khurrah Shapür/Susa, and NY, location 
unknown) really did so is uncertain as coins from these mints in Khusrau’s name may yet 
be discovered. Varhran is unusual in that he also struck a relatively large issue of gold 
coins, all dated year 1 and all with the mint abbreviation AYLAN. By contrast Hormizd 
IV struck no gold and Khusrau II struck none until his twenty-first year.” 

Even fewer mints, only four instead of seven, struck coins in Varhran’s name in his 
second regnal year (June to autumn 591) and the geographical distribution is different, all 
being located in the north and east of the empire: Ray, Balkh, Merv and Abarshahr. 
Theophylact tells us that, ‘at the beginning of summer [591]’ Khusrau left Dara, near 
Mardin,” with the Byzantine army and marched east to Azarbaijan where he defeated 
Varhran VI, probably in the region south of Lake Urmiah.® Varhran was subsequently | 
forced to flee to the eastern provinces of Iran and possibly beyond.™ Varhran's coins con- 
firm this, suggesting that there was no support for the usurper anywhere apart from his 
home province around Ray and a few towns to the north east. The town of Abarshahr/ 
Nishapur (APL) is particularly interesting as it seems to be the only mint which may have 
struck coins for Varhran in both his regnal years. Although no year 1 coins have yet been 
found the two (reverse die linked) coins dated year 2 are struck from a die on which the 
date has been altered, probably from year 1, to year 2.8 It is unusual to find altered dies 
in the Sasanian series and its occurrence on this occasion suggests that the coins were 
struck in exceptional circumstances.5é 

Higgins plausibly suggests that Khusrau II was restored to the throne in the autumn of 
591.9 Khusrau would have been putting pressure on Varhran for some time before that as 
we are told by Theophylact that Seleucia surrendered to the Byzantine general Mebodes 
who was then able to occupy Ctesiphon, proclaim Khusrau king and send the ‘royal 
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trappings' to Khusrau along with the news of his victory in time for Khusrau to receive them 
before the battle with Varhran.® This autumn date is supported by Khusrau's year 2 coins 
depicting him in his first crown, which indicate that he was restored after 27 June 591. They 
were struck by seven mints only (as against seventeen in his first year), and are probably 
all located in western Iran. The coins are not only struck at less mints but they are also 
less common than Khusrau's issues during his first year, suggesting a shorter, as well as a 
more geographically circumscribed, issue. In theory they could have been struck any time 
between June and his restoration to the throne in autumn 591 but the period between 
the Byzantine capture of the capital and Khusrau's formal restoration to the throne seems 
the most likely period, although the issue could have continued for a short time after 
this event. Some local authorities might have decided to show their loyalty to the legitimate 
king by coining in his name a little earlier than this, once it became clear that he was likely 
to win back the throne with Byzantine help, but before Varhran was defeated. 

Once he had regained full control of the administration one of Khusrau's important 
early tasks must have been to ensure that full scale minting was resumed. The design of his 
new crown would have had to be decided upon though the addition of two wings repre- 
senting Verethraghna, god of war and victory, must have been an obvious choice. This 
design was used on all his coins for the remainder of his reign. Khusrau's drachms of year 
2, a period of nine or ten months, showing the king wearing his second crown are very 
common and were struck at thirty-two mints throughout his empire. This number is 
comparable both to the issues of Hormizd IV dated year 12 and to Khusrau's third and 
subsequent years. Only the three mints associated with Hormizd's military campaigns 
(BHL (Bahlk), ZWZN' (in Armenia) and MLVIRT (probably Merv-i-Rod)) failed to 
strike for Khusrau II in his second year. This large and geographically widespread issue of 
his second regnal year implies the king was securely back on his throne and in full control 
of his empire. 

There is one unusual feature in the design of these early coins of Khusrau wearing 
his second crown which is found on some coins of year 2 and, though considerably less 
often, year 3. The base of the wings of the crown, which on later issues is always filled with 
parallel lines, is sometimes filled by pellets. The pattern of minting is not yet clear but 
ten mints used both designs, four used only the pellets design and eighteen used only the 
parallel lines. In year 3 only four mints seem to have used the pellet design alongside their 
usual issues showing the base of the wings represented by parallel lines. It would appear that 
the pellet design was experimental and at some point was dropped in favour of the parallel 
lines, with a few mints continuing to use obsolete obverse dies into the third year.” 


Higgins’ chronology and the coins 

Considerably less was known about Sasanian coins sixty years ago, when Higgins was 
writing The Persian War of the Emperor Maurice, but he did not apparently consider the 
numismatic evidence at all or take account of Paruck’s work which had been published 
fifteen years previously. There was therefore no reason for him to doubt the conclusions 
he had drawn from literary sources as he did not realise the problems that his February 
590 accession date would cause when looked at in the light of the numismatic evidence. 
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Appendix 3 sets out both the dating suggested in this article and Higgins’ chronology 
against the coins. There are three instances where Higgins' February accession date cannot 
be correlated with the coins. First, there is no time for the striking of Hormizd IV's year 13 
coins. Second, it is very difficult to suggest a time when Khusrau's year 2, first crown coins 
were struck and third, there is no time for the striking of the prolific issue of Khusrau's 
year 2 coins showing him in his second, winged, crown. 

If Hormizd IV had been murdered in February 590, as Higgins argues, there is no 
reason why any mint should have struck coins in his name dated year 13. There would 
have been ample time, between his death in February and the beginning of the next regnal 
year in June, for news of his death and then Khusrau's and subsequently Varhran's succes- 
sion, to have reached every part of the empire. It would have been impossible for twelve 
mints to strike coins dated year 13 in Hormizd’s name. Higgins’ chronology dates the issue 
of Khusrau's year 1 coins between February and June 590 which, from a purely numis- 
matic point of view, is possible. This leaves the problem of when the year 2 coins, showing 
Khusrau in his first crown, would have been struck. It must have been some time between 
June 590 and June 591 when, according to Higgins’ chronology and the chronology pro- 
posed in this article, Khusrau was not in control of his empire. One would have to propose 
that seven mints were striking coins in Khusrau's name in defiance of the usurper Varhran. 
Since most if not all the mints were situated relatively close to the capital it would be 
remarkable if Varhran allowed them to do so. 

It may be possible to suggest a time, albeit unlikely, when the small issue of Khusrau’s 
year 2, first crown issue was struck but it is impossible to find a time, in Higgins’ chronol- 
ogy, when the major issue of year 2 coins showing Khusrau wearing his winged crown 
could have been minted. The prolific output from over thirty mints, showing Khusrau 
wearing a crown symbolising victory, could not have been struck while Varhran was still 
on the throne, but this is where Higgins’ chronology places them. 

There is the additional anomaly that Higgins’ dating allows Varhran VI a first regnal 
year of less that four months but a second year of twelve months. From this, one would 
expect that his coins of year 2 would be commoner than those of year 1 but in fact the 
opposite is the case as has been pointed out above. Also, the eastern bias of Varhran’s year l 
2 drachms would not be expected from a period, June 590-1, when he was still on the 
throne, before his defeat by Khusrau and the Byzantine army and before he had to flee 
eastwards. 


The end of Khusrau II’s reign 


Higgins does not discuss the end of Khusrau’s reign as it is not within the scope of 
his work but we are well informed about the circumstances of Khusrau’s death. The 
Chronicon Pascale states the exact date, 28 February 628: 


‘Indiction 1 [1 September 627-8], year 18 of Heraclius [October 627-8], the 17th 
post-consulship of Heraclius Augustus. [...]. For on the 24th of the past month 
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February, of the current tax period [...] Chosroes [...] was cast into bonds [...]. And 
on the 25th of the same month February, Seiroe was crowned [...] and on 28th [...] 
Chosroes [...] [was] [...] killed [...].? 


Seiroe reigned in the name of Kavad (II)” and also struck coins in that name. Since Byzan- 
tine armies were in Iran at the time of Khusrau's downfall and the Chronicon Pascale 
seems to have been written soon after 630, this date is likely to be reliable. Agapius, tells 
us that Khusrau was killed after a reign of thirty-eight years though he does not give a 
date.” An anonymous early Syriac chronicle gives the year of Khusrau's death though it 
says, incorrectly, that he reigned for forty years, ‘AG 939 [1 October 627-8]: Chosroes 
died in February. He had subdued the whole earth and reigned for forty years’.” Different 
dates are mentioned by other authors. The Syriac chronicler, Dionysius, gives a later date, 
‘That [Khusrau's murder] was on February 9; Chosroes had reigned for 38 years [...] This 
was in year 19 of Heraclius [October 628-9] = year 7 of Muhammad [May 628—April 629], 
- the year that Shiroe became king of the Persians’.* Another anonymous Syriac chronicle 
gives an earlier date, ‘AG 938 [1 Sept. 626/7]: (The population of) Edessa was deported 
and king Chosroes was murdered by his son Shiroe'.? Michael the Syrian does not give a 
date for Khusrau's murder but he does mention the date of death of his successor, Kavad 
II and the length of his reign, ‘The Persian, Siro;, died after a reign of nine months, in year 
940 [1 Oct. 628-9] of the Greeks' which would allow a date in February for Khusrau's 
death.’ 

The numismatic evidence for the end of Khusrau II’s reign supports an accession date 
of after 27 June 590. February 628 falls eight months into Khusrau’s last year. Higgins’ 
accession date of 15 February 590 gives Khusrau thrity-nine regnal years. There is no 
reason to suppose that the striking of coins ceased before the end of Khusrau’s reign, on 
the contrary, he was still at war with Byzantium and would have needed a large supply of 
money.” If Higgins’ date were correct coins of year 39 should be common not, as Appen- 
dix 2 illustrates, effectively non-existent. Appendix 2 shows that in Khusrau’s regnal year 
38 slightly less mints struck coins than in year 37 — twenty-four as against twenty-eight. 
The quantity of coins produced seems to have been rather less in year 38 as one would 
expect from an eight month period in contrast to twelve months. None of the very few 
coins dated year 39 are official Sasanian issues; they are either later copies distinguishable 
by their style or anachronistic detail or have probably been misidentified.” This confirms 
that year 38 was Khusrau’s last year. If one accepts that his first regnal year ran from June 
590 to June 591 as proposed here then his thirty-eighth regnal year ran from June 627 
to June 628 which accords with the reliable account we have in the Chronicon Pascale, 
accepted by Higgins, for the deposition and murder of Khusrau in February 628. 


Conclusion 


The revised chronology proposed here, with an accession date for Khusrau II of shortly 
after 27 June 590 does not solve all the problems of dating thrown up by Theophylact’s 
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History. There is still a rather short period in which to fit all the events between Hormizd 
IV's deposition soon after New Year 590 and Varhran's proclamation of himself as king 
which took place during the ‘mid-spring’ festival, Maidhyoi-zaremaya, celebrated forty 
days after New Year. One could squeeze in a few extra days by arguing that mints would 
have continued to strike coins in Hormizd's name until news of Khusrau's coronation 
reached them, allowing an extra few days for the minting of Hormizd's year 13 drachms, 
but this is perhaps to fall into the trap, as Higgins did, of expecting too much accuracy 
from a seventh-century literary source. There is also the puzzling reference by 
Theophylact to Khusrau sending ambassadors to the Byzantine emperor ‘at the start of 
spring’ which does not fit my proposed chronology any better than it does Higgins’. What 
the post-New Year accession date does do is remove the long period where nothing much 
appears to happen, from late March to late autumn 590, which is one of the major prob- 
lems created by Higgins' dating. This change of date does not cause difficulties with dating 
the events of the earlier part of 590 since the chronological indicators are few and vague. 
The new accession date is proved by the numismatic evidence of the periods 590-1 and 


627-8 which shows that a February 590 accession date for Khusrau is impossible. 


Notes 
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short version. 1 am also grateful to A.D.H. Bivar 
for his advice on Persian calendars, to James 
Howard-Johnston for his advice and encouragement 
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details, without whom this work could not have 
been completed. 
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no. 13: The secular history of Dionysius of 
Tel-Mabre', 138. 

75 Palmer et al., West-Syrian Chronicles, ‘Text no. 
12: Two chronicles up to AD 819/846’, 76. 

76 Chabot, Micbel le Syrien, vol. II, book xi, 

ch. iii, 410. Khusrau's death is mentioned on 409. 
77 It is just possible that minting might have 
stopped in late 627 after the defeat at Nineveh and 
the chaos of Heraclius’ march into lower 
Mesopotamia (I am grateful to Michael Whitby for 
this suggestion). Even if this were the case there 


70 Whitby, Chronicon Paschale, 727-729. 

71 Whitby, Chronicon Paschale, 733. 

72 Vasilev, ‘Agapius’, 452. 

73 Palmer et al., West-Syrian Chronicles, ‘Text 
no. 2: A chronicle composed AD 640’, 18. 


should still be significant numbers of coins dated to 
Khusrau’s last regnal year. 

78 See notes to Appendix 2. 

79 D.N. MacKenzie, A Concise Pahlevi Dictionary 
(London 1971), 2. 


Appendices 


Notes to Appendices 1 and 2 

The tables should not be considered a complete listing of coins but rather an indication of 
the comparative number of mints striking coins in each year. They should not be used as 
a guide to the comparative rarity of issues. For instance, coins of Varhran VI year 1, mint 
WYHC are not commoner than any other issue listed in Appendix 1. It is because they are 
scarce and sought after by collectors that they are listed and illustrated individually in 
auction sale catalogues whereas coins of Hormizd IV and Khusrau II, winged crown type, 
which are very common, tend not to be. The Pahlevi word apd, usually translated as 
‘excellent’ or ‘good’ in a numismatic context, but also ‘wonderful’,” is found in the 
margin of some coins of Khusrau II from his regnal year 11 onwards. 


Abbreviations used in the references to Appendices 1 and 2. 

Bartholomaei, Monnaies B. Dorn, Collection de monnaies Sassanides de feu le Lieuten- 
ant-Général J. de Bartholomaei, (St. Petersburg 1875) and 
reprinted in Paruck, Sasanian Coins. 

BM British Museum, London. 

FPL 

Góbl, ‘Seleukia’ 


Fixed price list. 

R. Góbl, ‘Der Sasanideschen Münzfund von Seleukia (Veh 
Ardaser) 1967’, Mesopotamia 8-9 (1973-4), pp. 229—260, at 
pp. 232-238. (Latest coins in hoard are Khusrau II year 38.) 

R. Gyselen, ‘Note de métrologie sassanide: les drahms de 
Khusro IP, Revue Belge de Numismatique (135) 1989, pp. 5-23 
at p. 23. (Latest coins in hoard are Khusrau II year 38.) 


Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’ 
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Gyselen, ‘Trésor’ R. Gyselen, ‘Un trésor de monnaies sassanides tardives’, Revue 
Numismatique 1990, pp. 212-231 at p. 231. (Latest coins in 
hoard are Hormizd V/VI year 2.) 

Mochiri, Etude M. I. Mochiri, Etude de numismatique iranienne sous les 
Sassanides et Arabe-Sassanides. Tome II (Teheran 1977, revised, 
Leiden 1983). 

Paruck F.D.J. Paruck, Sasanian Coins (Bombay 1924). 

Simon, ‘Babylon’ H. Simon, ‘Die Sasanidischen Miinzen des fundes von Babylon’ 
Acta Iranica 5, Varia 1976, pp. 149-337. (Khusrau II year 
2 coins (seven pieces) not tabulated as wing design is not 
specified.) 

Tübingen Collection of the Forschungsstelle für Islamische Numismatik, 
Tübingen University. 

| AI-Ush, Damascus M. abu-L-Faraj al-‘Ush, The Silver Hoard of Damascus (Dam- 
ascus 1972). (Latest coins in hoards is Umayyad, dated 131H. 
Khusrau II year 2 coins tabulated only if illustrated with clear 
wing design.) 


Appendix 1 Coins 590—1: Mints and dates 


Hormizd IV Khusrau Il Ist crown  Varhran VI Khusrau II 2nd crown 

Year Year Year Year AV yr Year Year Year Year 

12 13 1 2 1 1 2 2 3 

dotted ordinary 

Mint wings wings 
AO 3! 7 33 55 4 
ART 55 27 38 3 
AHM 310 1H 12 38 $14 
AY 315 116 17 318 1? 22 82! 
AYLAN 32 23 524 15 326 227 
AM 228 1? 13° 131 
APL 332 33 234 135 336 
AT 17 338 1? 14% 
BHL 1?! 1? 
BYSh 68 10“ 25 576 3" 1448 
BN 29 250 451 252 
GD g5 454 65 256 45 758 


GO 45? 400 261 462 
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Hormizd IV Khusrau IL Ist crown Varhran VI 


AV yr Year Year 


Khusrau II 2nd crown 


1 1 2 2 3 


wings 


Year Year Year Year 
12 13 1 2 
Mint 
DA 36 164 
WH 668 29 1? 
WYH 55 1^ 


WYHC 87 378 1? 380 


ZWZN' 185 

HL 286 

YZ 1188 18? 490 

KL 

LAM 7^ 276 

LD 4100 2101 

LHV 1:5 

LIV 4107 1108 2109 210 
MY 1013 4114 gus 7116 
ML 2121 

MLVIRT  2!5 

NAL 6126 2127 3128 

NY 2132 

SK 3136 

ST 6139 3140 $i 

PL 1145 

ShY 317 2148 

TYL 

Total no. 33 12 17 7 
of mints 


1 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.54; Al-'Ush, Damascus, 
no. 63; Private, Berlin 6066. 

? Private, England; Mochiri, Etude, fig. 1218; 
BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.332; in trade; Private, 
London (three coins). 

? Private, England; Mochiri, Etude, fig. 5; Private, 
London. 

4 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.6; Mochiri, Etude, 

fig. 1219; Private, London (three coins). 

5 Private, London; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.10; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 360; Tübingen 97-20-50. 
* BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.44; BM, Spink, 


Year Year 
dotted ordinary 
wings 

165 166 567 
471 1272 
375 676 
148! gg 78 
184 
287 
281 392 10? 
1*4 
1? 1?8 6” 
2102 2103 $104 
3106 
21 gi 
317 3118 317 7120 
1 122 1 123 4124 
2129 190 2131 
113 3134 gis 
2137 1 138 
2142 2143 6144 
1146 
{149 7150 
1151 
1 7 4 14 28 28 
32 


1938.6.3.22; Private, England; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
no. 57; Private, Berlin 2755. 

7 Münz Zentrum (Cologne) auction 

27, 2 November 1976, lot 838; Private, London. 

* Private, London (three coins, wings on two unclear). 
? Private, London; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.14; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 311. 

10 Private, London; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.49; 
Private, Berlin 6164. 

! Bartholomaei, Monnaies, plate 28, no. 2. 

12 Oriental Numismatic Society Newsletter 150 
(Autumn 1996), 8, fig. 2. 
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B BM, 1913.4.11.99; BM, 1949.11.8.82; 
BM, 1848.2.18.1-4. 
14 Private, London; BM, H.L. Rabino, 1949.11.8.83; 
BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.102; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
nos 217-18. 
5 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.46; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
no. 51; Private, Berlin 1473. 
16 Private, Berlin 4063. 
V Bartholomaei, Monnaies, plate 28, no. 1. 
35 Private, England; Mochiri, Etude, fig. 4; 
Bartholomaei, Monnaies, plate 27, no. 2. 
19 Private, London. 
20 BM, W.Corner, 1928.6.6.3; Mochiri, Etude, 
fig. 1068. 
41 Private, London; BM, Pietrasz, 1853.4.6.536; BM, 
W. Corner, 1928.6.6.17; BM, Spink, 1938.6.3.25; 
: Elsen (Brussels) FPL 144, July 1992, no. 104; 


A]-'Ush, Damascus, nos 155-6; Tübingen 96—14—124. 


22 Private, London; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.42. 

3 BM, R. Burn, 1949.8.3.158; Mochiri, Etude, 

fig. 899. 

4 Sotheby (London) auction, 20 May 1982, lot 61; 
Spink Taisei (Singapore) auction $5, 

3 July 1988, lot 480; Spink Numismatic Circular 
(103) October 1995, no. 5492; Private, London; BM, 
Gen. A. Houtern-Schindler, 1895.10.6.11. 

3 Mochiri, Etude, fig. 2. 

26 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.7; Mochiri, Etude, 

fig. 491 (= fig. 900); Private, London. 

7 BM, Seaby, 1957.3.4.35; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 

no. 295. 

?$ Private, London; Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 52. 

? Private, Belgium. 

Private, London. 

3L Elsen (Brussels) FPL 77, March 1985, no. 44. 

32 BM, Spink, 1939.1.7.3; Tübingen 97—1—8; Private, 
Berlin 0961. 

9? Mochiri, Etude, fig. 59; Private, England; Rauch 
(Vienna) auction 27, 30 March 1981, lot 102. 

* Mochiri, Etude, fig. 12; Private, England. These 
two coins are reverse die linked. The date has been 
altered to TLYN’ (do), probably from’ywk’, one, 
though it is possible the die was originally cut for a 
coin of Hormizd IV and the date has been altered 
from y'cdb, dw'cdb or even sycdh (11, 12, 13). 

5 Mochiri, Etude, fig. 161. 

36 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.16; Simon, ‘Babylon’, 
no. 152; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 306. 

7 Private, Berlin 6169. 

55 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.137; Mochiri, Etude, 
fig. 1310; Mochiri, Etude, fig. 1311. 

? Mochiri, Etude, fig. 1312 (illustration not clear, 
possibly ST). 

4 Private, London. 

4 Tübingen 96-11-27. 

#2 Mochiri, Etude, fig, 13. 

* Elsen (Brussels) auction 46, 21 September 1996, 
lot 848; Private, London; BM, D.M. Lang, 1960; 


BM, Seaby, 1957.7.8.17; Tübingen 92—-14—2; Private, 
Berlin 1476. 

4 Credit de la Bourse (Paris) FPL, October 1992, 
no. 529; Münz Zentrum (Cologne) auction 43, 27 
April 1981, lot 849; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.337; 
BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.338; Münz Zentrum 
(Cologne) auction 27, 2 November 1976, lot 840; 

in trade; Private, London. 

55 Private, England; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.311. 
56 BM, 1939.1.7.18; BM, 1920.5.15.220; Elsen 
(Brussels) FPL 153, May-June 1993, no. 61; Elsen 
(Brussels) FPL 210, June-July 2000, no.491 = FPL 
218, Oct. 2001, no 322; AI-'Ush, Damascus, no. 412. 
7" Private, London (three coins). 

48 Elsen (Brussels) FPL 218, October 2001, no. 331; 
Elsen (Brussels) FPL 150, January 1993, no. 117; 
Private, London; BM, Smith and Rassam, 
1878.7.5.12; Simon, ‘Babylon’, nos 197-9; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, nos 413-18; Tübingen 2002-12-95. 

* BM, India Office Collection 463; Private, England. 
5 Private, England; Private, London. 

51 Private, London. 

* BM, E.H.P. 683.N.3 with pelleted wings; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, no. 470 (coin not illustrated). 

5 Private, London; BM, H.L. Rabino, 1949.11.8.78; 
Private, England (two coins); Lanz (Munich) auction 
52, 14 May 1990, lot 304; Simon, ‘Babylon’, 

nos 79—81; Private, Berlin 2769. 

5* Private, England; H. Schulman (New York) 
auction, 25 July 1972, lot 423; BM, W. Corner, 
1928.6.6.339; Private, London. 

5 BM, Marsden, DXXVII; Mochiri, Etude, fig. 3; 
Münz Zentrum (Cologne) auction 27, 2 November 
1976, lot 835; Private, London (two coins); Private, 
England. 

% Private, England; Tübingen 97—20—54. 

Y BM, 1913.4.11.98; Elsen (Brussels) FPL 153, 
May-June 1993; no. 62; Private, London; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, no. 933 (934-7 not illustrated). 

55 Hirsch (Munich) auction 217, 27 September 2001, 
lot 1747; Private, London; BM, OR 0104; BM, 
Lincoln, 1913.4.1.104; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 

nos 938-9; Tübingen 2000—6-10. 

5 Private, London; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.43; 
Tübingen 97-20-44; Private, Berlin 6190. 

6 Mochiri, Etude, fig. 1438; Private, England; 
Private, London; Private, Belgium. 

$! Mochiri, Etude, fig. 1439; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
no. 572. 

€ BM, OR 0103; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 573; 
Tübingen 99—4—49; Tübingen 96-11-28. 

6 Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 59; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
no. 69; Private, Berlin 2764. 

é Bartholomaei, Monnaies, plate 28, no. 3. 

6 BM, 1937.2.6.22. 

6 Private, London. 
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€ Private, London; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.11; 
Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 213; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 

nos 483-4. 

85 Private, London; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.45; 
BM, 1848.1.15.5; Al-Ush, Damascus, no. 93; 
Tübingen 2000—6—7; Private, Berlin 1492. 

*? Private, England; Private, Berlin 1493. 

70 Private, London. 

7 BM, W.Corner, 1928.6.6.8; Mochiri, Etude, 

fig. 792; Private, London (two coins). 

72 Private, London; BM, Gayer-Anderson, 
1946.7.6.34; BM, India Office Collection 478; Simon, 
‘Babylon’, no. 263; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 680—6; 
Tübingen 2002-12-92. 

75 Private, London, date written: "zdwdb and 
another with normal date; BM, L.A. Lawrence, 
1920.4.13.1; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 100; Private, 
Berlin 2789. 

74 BM, 1920.5.15.237. 

75 BM, De Salis, 1862.10.4.225; Private, London; 
Tübingen 97-20-59. 

76 Private, London (three coins, one of which has 
date and mint transposed); BM, India Office 
Collection 475; Elsen (Brussels) FPL 204, May 1999, 
no. 154; Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 281; Tübingen 
97-20-60. 

7 [n trade; BM, C.A. Lenty, 1960.9.5.1; BM, de 
Salis, 1862.10.4.223; Private, England; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, nos 113-113A; Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, no. 8; 
Private, Berlin 1500. 

78 Mochiri, Etude, fig. 642; Private, England; 
Private, Belgium. 

7? Mochiri, Etude, fig. 332 (= figs 425, 524 and 644); 
Münz Zentrum (Cologne) auction 27, 2 November 
1976, lot 842. 

9? Private, England; Mochiri, Etude, fig. 654; 
Private, London. 

3! Private, England; Münz Zentrum (Cologne), 
auction 43, 27 April 1981, lot 843; Sotheby 
(London), auction 20 May 1986, lot 151; BM, 

W. Corner, 1928.6.6.2; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.1; 
Mochiri, Etude, fig. 1; Münz Zentrum (Cologne), 
auction 27, 2 November 1976, lot 834; Elsen 
(Brussels) auction 34, 28 April 1994, lot 280; in 
trade; Private, London; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 150; 
Bartholomaei, Monnaies, 27, 3; Private, Berlin 6212, 
6214 and 6215. 

8 BM, OR 0102; Mochiri, Etude, fig. 486 (= figs 
525 and 646); Private, England; Private, London 
(three coins); Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 780; Tübingen 
97-20-61. 

83 Elsen (Brussels) FPL 218, October 2001, no. 339; 
Private, London; BM, Mrs Jacomb, 1920.5.15.224; 
BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.40; Elsen (Brussels) FPL 
164, July 1994, no. 126; Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 304; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 781. 

8 Private, England. 

85 Private, England. 


86 Private, London; Private, England. 

*' Mochiri, Etude, fig. 115; Private, London. 

88 Elsen (Brussels) FPL 206, November 1999, 

no. 189 = Elsen (Brussels) FPL 199, June 1998, no. 
118; Elsen (Brussels) FPL 204, May 1999, no. 152; 
BM, Marochett, 1860.12.31.4; Private, England; 
Münzen Auktion Essen 64, lot 257; Simon, 
‘Babylon’, nos 87-8; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 146-8; 
Tübingen 2002-42-89. 

8 Private, London. 

9? Private, England; Private, London; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, no. 1105D; Tübingen 97—17—10. 

°l BM, (18?) 48.1.15.3; Tübingen 97-20-64. 

?? Elsen (Brussels), auction 17, 17 November 1990, 
lot 322; Private, London; Al-'Ush, Damascus, no. 
1106 (no. 1107 not illustrated). 

53 Private, London; BM, Sir A.T. Wilson, 1924.1.9.4; 
BM, Sir A.T. Wilson, 1924.8.8.13; BM, W. Corner, 
1928.6.6.12; BM, India Office Collection 477; Elsen 
(Brussels) FPL 153, May 1993, no. 78; Private, 
England; Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 405; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, nos 1108-1108A. 

% BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.15. 

55 Elsen (Brussels) FPL 206, November 1999, no. 
185; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.47; BM, W. Corner, 
1928.6.6.50; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 120; Tübingen 
97—20-45; Private, Berlin 1481 and 3334. 

% Private, England; Private, London. 

? Hirsch (Munich), auction 159, 21 September 1988, 
lot 494. (The mint is not as clear, it could read LIV). 
% Private, London. 

59 Private, London; Hirsch (Munich) auction 146, 12 
June 1985, lot 179; Simon, ‘Babylon’, nos 329-30; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 875. 

100 Private, London; Private, England; 

Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 122; Private, Berlin 1482. 
9! Paruck, plate 20, no. 440; Private, Belgium. 

Y? Mochiri, Etude, fig. 11; Private, London. 

93 BM, 1913.4.11.100; Private, London. 

104 Private, London; BM, Indian Office Collection 
476; BM, Anon. pres.; Elsen (Brussels) FPL 153, 
May 1993, no. 87; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 887. 

105 A]-*Ush, Damascus, no. 131. 

"6 Mochiri, Etude, figs 307 and 308; Simon, 
*Babylon', no. 350. 

07 BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.111; BM, W. Corner, 
1928.6.6.41; Tübingen 2002-12-88; Private, Berlin 
6195. 

108 Private, Belgium. 

109 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.333; Private, England. 
"0 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.330; Private, England. 
Private, London. 

112 Private, London; BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.13; 
BM, RPK xx; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 999-9994, 
15 BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.112; BM, W. Corner, 
1928.6.6.118; BM, de Salis, 1862.10.4.141; Private, 
England; Simon, ‘Babylon’, nos 61-2; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, nos 80-814; Private, Berlin 1487. 
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114 Private, England; Private, London; Private, Berlin 
1488; Private, Belgium. 

US Münz Zentrum (Cologne), auction 27, 2 
November 1976, lot 839; in trade (three coins); 
Private, London (three coins); Private, England. 

6 Münz Zentrum (Cologne), auction 43, 
27-April-1981, lot 850 (= Münz Zentrum 
(Cologne), auction 27, 2 November 1976, lot 841); 
BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.338; BM, W. Corner, 
1928.6.6.359; in trade; Private, London; Private, 
England; Tübingen 99—4—5. 


U7 BM, W. Corner, 1862.10.4.224; Mochiri, Etude, 


fig. 6; Private, England. 

18 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.9; BM, W. Corner, 
1928.6.6.356 (wing design uncertain); BM, (18?) 
47.2.2.27 (worn, wing design uncertain). 

!? Private, London (two coins); Tübingen 
2002-12-93. 

12 Elsen (Brussels) FPL 206, November 1999, 

no. 206; Elsen (Brussels) FPL 153, May 1993, no. 80; 
Private, London; BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.101; 
Private, England; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 581-2. 

7! BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.53; Private, Berlin 
6200. 

122 Mochiri, Etude, fig. 14 (mint not readable on 
illustration). 

15 Mochiri, Etude, fig. 182. 

124 Private, London (two coins one with pellet at 
6.30 o'clock in reverse margin); BM, 1950.4.12.118; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 622. 

25 Private, London; Münz Zentrum (Cologne) 
auction 43, 27 April 1981. 

76 Elsen (Brussels) FPL 206, November 1999, no. 
187, 3.90 g (= FPL 218, October 2001, no. 317); 
Raucb (Vienna) mail bid sale, 1 September 2001, lot 
170; BM, Heuart, 1848.8.3.309; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
nos 88-9; Private, Berlin 1079. 

17 Private, Berlin 2780; Private, Belgium. 


Appendix 2 Coins 627-8: Mint and dates 


Year 37 
Mint apd 
AO 4! 
ART 8 45 
AHM 28? 6? 
AY 21" 2 


28 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.335; Private, England; 
Tübingen 2002-12-90. 

123 Private, London; Tübingen 2002-12-94. 

130 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.5. 

BI Private, London; BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.103. 
3? Private, London; BM, Seaby, 1957.7.8.20. 

13 Mochiri, Etude, fig. 7. 

834 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.4; Private, London 
(two coins). 

35 Private, London; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 654 
(pelleted wings). 

U6 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.48; Private, England; 
Private, Berlin 6085. 

137 Mochiri, Etude, fig. 360; Tübingen 97—1-12. 

38 Private, London. 

139 Private, England; Simon, ‘Babylon’, nos 76—7; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus; Tübingen 96-11-26; Private, 
Berlin 2783. 

19 Private, Berlin 3339 and 6207; Private, Belgium. 
141 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.139; BM, 

W. Corner, 1928.6.6.334; BM, De Salis, 
1862.10.4.200; BM, De Salis, 1862.10.4.199; Private, 
England. 

142 Private, London; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 1023. 
13 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.18; Spink Numismatic 
Circular (London), ciii.8, October 1995, no. 5494. 
144 Private, London; BM, Heuart, 1848; BM, Spink, 
1938.6.3.24; Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 354; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, nos 1024-5. 

45 Private, Berlin 6083. 

146 Mochiri, Etude, fig. 1513. 

19 Private, London; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 137; 
Tübingen 97-20-48. 

48 BM, W. Corner, 1928.6.6.336; Private, England. 
19$ Private, London (wings uncertain). 

150 Private, London; Tübingen 2000-6-11. 

355! Private, England, countermarked. 


Khusrau II 
Year 38 Year 39 
apd apd 

12 IE 
46 37 
$10 

25 414 
1” 


AYL 85 516 
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Year 37 
Mint apd 
AM 218 219 
AT 2?! 
BBA 53 
BW 324 525 
BYSh 1% 147 
BN 430 
GD 11? 12? 
DA 756 2337 
WH 43? 590 
WYH 49 498 
WYHC 946 47 
YZ 10° 
KL 1? 
LD 16% 455 
LIV 6” 
MY 19 
ML 
NAL 3% 
NY 565 266 
NYB 26? 
SK 17 
ST 572 13 
PL 4/5 
ShY 4” 1578 
Total no. of mints 27 17 

28 


1 BM, R.B. Whitehead, 1922.4.24.3860; Private, 
London (two coins one of which is countermarked); 
Elsen (Brussels) FPL 153, May 1993, no. 367. 

? Private, London. 

? Private, London. 

* BM, India Office Collection 532; BM, J. de 
Morgan, 1919.1.7.45; Private, London; Elsen 
(Brussels) FPL 150, January 1993, no. 140; 

Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, nos 311-13; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
no. 339. 

> BM, India Office Collection 530; Private, London; 
Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, no. 1072. 


Khusrau II 
Year 38 Year 39 
apd apd 
30 
222 
128 102 
231 
334 335 
738 
14! 
244 545 
1848 249 
16?! 
3593 
156 17 358 
261 162 
263 
367 168 
171 
274 
176 
17? g80 
23 10 2 1 
24 3 


$ BM, Johnston, 1920.5.14.188; BM, OR.0166 (two 
countermarks); Private, London; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
no. 340. 

7 Private, London; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, 

nos 1129-30. 

8 BM, de Salis, 1862.10.2.40; BM, Smith and 
Rassam, 1878.7.5.30; BM, de Salis, 1862.10.3.49; 
Private, London (six coins, one of which has a 
countermark); Elsen (Brussels) FPL 150, January 
1993, no. 139; Elsen (Brussels) auction 59, 18 
September 1999, lot 346; Private, England; Gyselen, 
‘Trésor’, nos 304-7, 310; Góbl, ‘Seleukia’, no. 130; 
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Simon, ‘Babylon’, nos 138, 140; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
nos 272-2774; Tübingen 99—4—38. 

? BM, A.H. Baldwin, 1981.1.9.22; Private, England; 
Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, nos 308-9; Simon, ‘Babylon’, 

nos 137, 139. 

10 BM, A.H. Baldwin, 1981.1.9.1; Private, London; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 278—794. 

! BM, Smith and Rassam, 1878.7.5.29; BM, 
Lincoln, 1913.4.11.6; Private, London (five coins); 
Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, nos 1074-7; Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, 
nos 296—302; Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 109; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, no. 216; Tübingen 95—36—6. 

? Private, London (two countermarks); Gyselen, 
‘Trésor’, no. 303. 

B BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.286; Private, London. 

'* Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 110. 

“IS BM, India Office Collection; Private, London; 
Peus (Frankfurt am Main) auction 294, 3 April 1979, 
lot 137; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, no. 1078; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, nos 291-2914, 292 (with pellets in 
obverse margin); Simon, ‘Babylon’, no.146. 

16 Private, London; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 293-4; 
Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 147; Tübingen 95-1-4 (with 
two countermarks). 

U BM, Whitehead, 1922.4.24.3861 (countermark). 

18 Private, London (two coins). 

1? Private, London (two coins). 

? BM, Cunningham, 1894.5.6.xii.1364; Private, 
London (two coins). 

71 Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, no. 1073; Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, 
no. 314. 

2 BM, India Office Collection, 573; Private, 
London. 

3 BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.281; Private, London (two 
coins); Private, England; Tübingen 91-12-12. 

* Private, London; Münz Zentrum (Cologne) 
auction 43, 27 April 1981, lot 856; Tübingen 
99—4—55, 

23 BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.275; Private, London; 
Elsen (Brussels) FPL 218, October 2001, no. 402; 
Private, England; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 481. 

% Private, London. 

7 Private, London; Hirsch (Munich) auction 186, 
10 May 1995, lot 597; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, 

nos 1079-85 (seven coins); Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, no. 
315; Gobl, ‘Seleukia’, nos 107-8; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
nos 462-4624. 

28 Private, London. 

? Private, London (two coins); Gyselen, 
‘Métrologie’, nos 1131—6; Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, no. 327; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 463-4. 

3% Private, London; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 468-9; 
Tübingen 99—4—50. 

5? BM, A.H. Baldwin, 1981.1.9.5; Private, London. 
32 BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.274; BM, Smith and 
Rassam, 1878.7.5.28; Private, London, pellet at end 
of D; Private, London (two coins); Private, England; 


Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, no. 1106; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
nos 994-996A. 

9 Private, London; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, 

nos 1100-5, 1107—9; Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, no. 317; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 997. 

34 BM, OR.0167 (two holes); Private, London; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 997A. 

35 BM, L.A. Lawrence, 1928.6.11.15; Private, 
London; Góbl, ‘Seleukia’, no. 98. 

36 BM, Sir Richard Burn, 1949.8.3.167; Private, 
London (two coins); Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, no. 1097; 
Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, no. 316; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 

nos 550-1. 

7 BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.282; Private, London (two 
coins); Credit de la Bourse (Paris) FPL October 
1992, no. 532; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, nos 1086—96, 
1098; Góbl, ‘Seleukia’, no. 59; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
nos 552-556A. 

38 Private, London; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, nos 
1137-8; Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, nos 328-9; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, nos 557-8. 

? Private, London; Private, England; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, nos 724-5. 

* BM, J. de Morgan, 1919.1.7.34; BM, Sir A.T. 
Wilson, 1924.8.8.4; Private, London; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, no. 725A. 

*! Private, London. 

42 BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.279; BM (no number); 
Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, no. 1123; Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, 
no. 321; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 778-9. 

8B Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, nos 1121-2; Góbl, 
‘Seleukia’, no. 33; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 779A. 

* BM, M. Eustache de Lorey, 1923.8.7.14; Private, 
London. 

55 Private, London; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, no. 1144; 
Gobl, ‘Seleukia’, nos 34—5; Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 303. 
46 Private, London; BM, Sprink, 1939.17.14; BM, 
India Office Collection 570; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, 
no. 1124; Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, no. 322; Simon, 
‘Babylon’, no. 323; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 857-9. 
* Private, London (two coins); Góbl, ‘Seleukia’, 

no. 158; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 860. 

55 BM, R.P.K. xix.3.p.207; BM, R.P.K. xix.1.p.205 
(holed); BM, Smith and Rassam, 1878.7.5.32; 
Private, London; Rauch (Vienna) mail bid sale, 29 
August 1997, lot 59; Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, nos 332-7; 
Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 324; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 

nos 861—865A. 

* BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.900; Private, London. 

5 Private, London; Private, England; Gyselen, 
‘Trésor’, nos 323-6; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 

nos 1157-1158A; Tübingen 95-36-55. 

5 BM, Mrs Jacomb (Gen. M. Clerk), 1920.5.15.215; 
BM, de Salis, 1862.10.4.261; Private, London; 
Private, England; Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, nos 338-45; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 1159-1160A; Tübingen 
97—1-16. 
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9 Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, no. 318. 

3 BM, Seaby, 1957.3.4.19 (Abbreviation looks more 
like DL than KL); Private, London; Gyselen, 
‘Métrologie’, no. 1139. 

5 BM, Pitt, 1982.11.16.16; BM, Lincoln, 
1913.4.11.278; Private, London (three coins); Elsen 
(Brussels) FPL 153, May 1993, no. 372; Hirsch 
(Munich) auction 209, 3 May 2000, lot 289; Gyselen, 
‘Trésor’, no. 319; Simon, ‘Babylon’, nos 348—9; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 929-32; Tübingen 95-36-41; 
Tübingen 2002-12-110. 

55 Private, London; Elsen (Brussels) auction 28, 20 
February 1993, lot 782; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, 

nos 1110-11. 

56 Góbl, ‘Seleukia’, no. 121. 

* Private, London. 

55 Private, London (two coins, one with triangle of 
three pellets at 190? in reverse margin, the other 
with one pellet at 350? in reverse margin. Both coins 
in an unusual style compared with regular coins of 
year 38 suggesting they are later copies); Private, 
England, also unusual style and triangle of three 
pellets at 190? in reverse margin. 

? BM, R.B. Whitehead, 1922.4.24.3860; Private, 
London; Private, England; Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, 

no. 320; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 1016-17. 

9 BM, P. Tinchant, 1936.12.8.49. 

61 Gyselen, ‘Trésor’, no. 330; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
no. 621. 

9 Bartholomaei, Monnaies plate 30, no. 43 (drawing 
only, date looks as if it could be pncsyh (35) rather 
that nwzsyh (39). 

9 BM, Sir Richard Burn, 1949.8.3.155; Private, 
London. 


& BM, P. Tinchant, 1936.12.8.50; Private, London; 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 653. 

65 BM, Lincoln, 1913.4.11.265; BM, Eustache de 
Lorey, 1923.8.7.10; Elsen (Brussels) FPL 153, May 
1993, no. 371; Simon, ‘Babylon’, no. 262; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, no. 671. 

56 Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, no. 1112; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, no. 672. 

59^ BM, Sir Richard Burn, 1949.8.3.170; Private, 
London; Tübingen 99—4—66. 

5885 A]-*Ush, Damascus, no. 673 (this coin could be an 
Arab-Sasanian piece as it is clipped to circles so any 
marginal inscription such as bismillah is missing). 
6 BM, Parkes Weber, 1906.11.3.5300; BM, L.A. 
Lawrence, 1919.6.8.4. 

70 Private, London. 

71 Private, London. 

72 Private, London (three coins); Al-‘Ush, Damascus, 
no. 1056A; Tübingen 99—4—14. 

7 Private, London. 

74 Private, London; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, no. 1140. 
75 BM, Dr J. Walker 1964; Private, London; Simon, 
*Babylon', no. 327 (pellet in reverse margin); 
Al-‘Ush, Damascus, no. 873. 

76 Private, London. 

7 Private, London; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 1069, 
1101-2. 

78 BM, Johnston (Doyle Smithe), 1920.5.14.189; BM, 
anon. pres.; Private, London; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, 
nos 1113-20; Gobl, ‘Seleukia’, no. 79; Al-‘Ush, 
Damascus, nos 1103—1104A. 

7? BM, A.H. Baldwin, 1981.1.9.24. 

3? Private, London; Gyselen, ‘Métrologie’, nos 
1141-3; Gobl, ‘Seleukia’, no. 80; Simon, ‘Babylon’, 
no. 381; Al-‘Ush, Damascus, nos 1105-1105A. 


Appendix 3 Coin issues 589-592 according to the two chronologies 


Revised chronology: 
accession of Khusrau II 
after 27 June 590 


Coin issues 


Higgins’ chronology: 
accession of Khusrau II 
15 February 590 


Hormizd IV year 12 


June 589-June 590 
june 590—July 590 ? 
July 590-June 591 

Early August 590—June 591 
June 591-c.September 591 

June 591—-c.September 591 

c.September 591-June 592 


Hormizd IV year 13 
Khusrau II 1st crown year 1 
Varhran VI year 1 

Varhran VI year 2 

Khusrau II 1st crown year 2 
Khusrau II 2nd crown year 2 


June 589-February 590 


February—June 590 
March—June 590 

June 590-June 591 
June 590-]une 591 
June 590-June 591 
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Appendix 4 Indentification of mint abbreviations 


Based on the work of Rika Gyselen and others. 

* — certain identification. 

Names followed by *?' are possible identifications. 
Others are probable identifications. 

Names in brackets are alternative names for the town. 
Province or approximate location given last. 


Abbreviation Pahlevi Identification 

AO HJ Hormizd Ardashiran (Ahwaz) in Khuzistan at the head 
of the Persian Gulf 

ART Db Lu * Ardashir Khurrah (Gur), Fars in S.W. Iran 

AHM DAW *Hamadan in Media 

AY Lu Uncertain 

AYL € LJ Uncertain 

AYLAN [J iT LJ Eran Khurrah Shāpūr (Susa)? in Khuzistan 

AM "b Amul? south of the Caspian Sea 

APL Sous *Abarshahr in N.E. Iran 

AT hu * Azarbaijan 

BBA =) *The Court — possibly itinerant 

BW LJ Uncertain 

BHL {Y *Balkh, in northern Afghanistan 

BYSh aWY) *Bishapür, Fars 

BN tJ * A town in Kirman, S.E. Iran 

GD ØP *Gay (Isfahān), Fārs 

GO DP *Qum (Goyman), S.W. of Ray 

DA T 3 *Darabgird, Fars 

WH NI Veh Ardashīr? one of the cities of Ctesiphon, on the 
Tigris near Baghdad 

WYH —NJ1 *Veh Kavad, near Babylon 

WYHC C/AW 21 Veh-az-Amid-Kavad (Arrajan), Fars or Ctesiphon 

WLC cs l Georgia? 

ZWZN' Ip Probably in Armenia 

HL EVO Herat, in western Afghanistan 

YZ fJ Yazd, central Iran 

KL $3} Kirmān in S.E. Iran 

LAM —b.L. Ram Hormizd, Fars 

LD 3 $ *Ray near modern Teheran 

LHV PUS Uncertain 

LIV WE Rev Ardashir, Fars 

MY Hb Meshàn? in Khuzistan 
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ML $b Merv in Turkmenistan 

MLVIRT Di Merv-i-Rod, between Merv and Herat 

NAL l *A town in Kirman in S.E. Iran 

NY JL Uncertain transliteration and identification unknown. 
NYB L Uncertain transliteration and identification unknown. 
SK TON *Sakasan in eastern Iran 

ST BD *Istakhr, Fārs 

PL SA Uncertain 

ShY ly Shiraz? in Fars 

TYL ET Uncertain 


Appendix 5 Chronology of the years 590—591 


Summary Of Events 590-1 Based 


ST-S’s dating On Theophylact’s Narrative’ Higgins’ dating” 


Early July 590 Hormizd IV deposed (iv.3.2-12) 6 February 590 
Khusrau II flees to Azarbaijan 
(iv.3.13), but is persuaded to 
return to Ctesiphon by his uncle 
Bindoes (iv.3.15) 


Early/mid-July Khusrau enthroned (iv.7.1.) 15 February 590 
Varhran VI defeats Khusrau 28 February 590 
(iv.9.10-11) 
Khusrau flees to Byzantium (iv.9.11) 1 March 590 
Varhran VI captures Bindoes 7 March 
(iv.12.2) 


Early August Varhran VI crowned (iv.12.4—6) 9 March 590 
Khusrau writes to Maurice for help 
(1v.10.8—11.11) 
Maurice receives Khusrau's letter 
(iv.10.10) 
Aug./Sept. 590 Khusrau arrives at Hieropolis March 590 
(iv.12.8) 
Khusrau encounters ‘a temporary 
delay in returning to his kingdom’ 
(iv.13.2) | 
? ‘At the start of spring’ Khusrau 
sends ambassadors to Maurice 
(iv.13.3) 


Whitby’s dating? 


6 February 590 


15 February 590 
28 February 590 


1 March 
7 March 


9 March 590 
Spring/summer 
590 

End March 590 


Spring/summer 


590 


‘Spring’ written 


in error for 


‘summer’? 
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Summary Of Events 590-1 Based 


ST-S's dating 


Dec. 590 


Jan. 591 


9 Feb. 591 


Early Feb. 591 


On Theophylact's Narrative! 


Maurice agrees to support Khusrau Late autumn 590 


(iv.14.1) 

Khusrau leaves Hierapolis and 
comes to Constantina (iv.14.5) 
Revolt against Varhran VI, Bindoes 
released from prison (iv.14.10) 
Revolt fails but Bindoes escapes 
and flees to Azarbaijan (iv.15.1) 
After ten days Bindoes sends a 
message to John Mystacon, the 
Roman commander in Armenia 
(iv.15.2) 


John Mystacon commanded to help Late autumn 590 


Khusrau by Marurice (iv.15.4) 
Vistham (whom Khusrau had sent 
to Armenia) reached John 
Mystacon (iv.15.5) 

Nisibis defects from Varhran to 
Khusrau (iv.15.7) 

Khusrau returns Martyropolis to 
Byzantium, a celebratory feast is 
held (iv.15.7—16.28) 

Zadesprates despatched by Varhran 
to Nisibis (v.1.2-3) 

Rhosas begins expedition against — 7 Jan. 591 
Zadesprates (v.1.9) 

Rhosas captures Zadesprates and 
sends his head to Solchanes who 
sends it to Khusrau at Constantina 
(v.1.10-2.1) 

Khusrau receives head of 
Zadesprates (v.13.6) 

‘At about this time’ Varhran’s 


9 Feb. 591 


soldiers at Anathon rebelled and 
went over to Khusrau (v.2.3) 


Maurice sends money to Khusrau Spring 591 


Higgins' dating? 


16 Feb. 591 (?) 


Whitby's dating? 


Summer 590 


June 590 


Late June/early 
July 590 


Mid July 590 at 
earliest 


End 590 


Autumn/winter 
590 


Dec. 590 


Jan. 591 


9 Feb. 591 


(v.2.6) 
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ST-S’s dating 


Spring 591 


Summary Of Events 590-1 Based 
On Theophylact’s Narrative! Higgins’ dating? 


‘Then at the beginning of spring’ Spring 591 
the Roman general Narses and 
Khusrau moved to Mardes (Mardin) 
(v.3.1) 

The men of Nisibis proclaim 
Khusrau king and make advanced 
preparations for Khusrau's return 
to his kingdom (v.3.2) 

Khusrau arrives at Daras and 
returns the city to the Romans 
(v.3.10—11) 

Khusrau's general, Mebodes, is sent 
via Singara to march on royal cities 
(v.4.2) 

Khusrau leaves Daras with his 
allied army ‘at the beginning of 
summer when the corn was swelling 
in ripeness’ (v.4.3) 

The Roman army reaches the Tigris 
and waits to be joined by forces 
from Armenia (v.5.4) 

Seleucia surrenders to Mebodes. 
Mebodes proclaims Khusrau king 
(v.6.8—7.10) 

Roman army and Varhran's army 
manoeuvre near the Zab rivers 
(v.8.1—4) 

Varhran’s army reaches ‘a certain 
lake’ (Urmiah in Azarbaijan) and 
faces Bindoes and a Roman army 
across a river (v.8.6—8) 

Narses and Khusrau move to same 
area with another army (v.8.9—10) 
Khusrau learns of Mebodes capture 
of Babylonia and receives the royal 
trappings from Ctesiphon 

(v.9.1-2) 


Whitby’s dating? 


Spring 591 


Spring 591 


Spring/summer 
591 


Summer 591 


Summer 591 


Summer 591 


Late summer 591 
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Appendix 5 Continued 


Summary Of Events 590-1 Based 
ST-S’s dating On Theophylact’s Narrative! Higgins’ dating? — Whitby's dating 


Autumn 591 Varhran is out manoeuvred by the Before 1 Oct. 591 Late summer 591 
combined Roman and Persian 
armies and defeated (v.9.3—11.6) 
The Roman troops return 
homewards (v.11.7-8) 

Khusrau gathers the Persian troops 
and enters Babylonia (v.11.7) 
Khusrau puts Bindoes to death 
(v.15.1) 

Varhran flees eastwards to Balkh 
where he is put to death on 
Khusrau's orders* 


Varhran retreats towards Khurasan and then to the Turks? 


! References for each event are from Whitby, relating to text. 
Theophylact unless otherwise noted. * Thomson and Howard-Johnston, Sebeos, 
? See Higgins, Persian War, 30 and 73. ch. 11, 80. 


> See Whitby, Theophylact, 239 and footnotes $ Bosworth, al-Tabari, 314 [1000]. 
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Currency in seventh-century Syria as a historical source 


Marcus Phillips 


Relations between numismatists and historians have been confused by uncertainties about 
each other's role. As well as classifying coins numismatists should study them with a view 
to answering historical questions. This paper examines the ways in which coins convey 
information and illustrates the potential, as well as the problems, of using numismatics in 
answering some of the questions posed by the study of seventh century Syria. It also warns 
against the danger of pre-conceptions about the role of coinage and the status of different 
forms of evidence. 


Numismatists and historians 


The relationship of numismatics to other branches of historical study has always 
been a peculiar one. Trained historians have rarely found time or energy 

to master its details; and trained numismatists have been prone to content 
themselves with a slender historical equipment. 

C.G. Crump and C. Johnson (1902) 


Coins belong to a class of historical evidence whose exploitation, like papyri or cinema 
newsreels, requires a degree of expertise not usually available to the conventional historian 
and also one which, like photographs, are often studied and collected for their own sake. 
The numismatist’s brief is to record their appearance and physical characteristics and then 
to try and identify the authority that issued them and the time and place when they were 
struck. Most would regard it as part of their job to comment on the cultural influences on 
the design, fabric and material of the coin or coin series, to estimate the size of its issue, 
and the scope of its circulation. Numismatists have developed techniques such as die study 
and frequency tables and, inevitably, a certain amount of jargon. An eye for style is also 
often required but the results of this are not always easy to communicate and, pace 
Michael Bates, take practice to acquire.! To go further and ask who used the coin and 
why, what does the knowledge we have gleaned about it tell us about the historical 
identity of the society which generated it, in particular its economy and fiscal system; 
and, since all history is about change, our theoretical understanding of the trends in the 
historical development of that society, is to move into the territory of the historian. 
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Numismatists are like detectives searching the scene of the crime for clues, and 
historians like an investigating magistrate asking questions. The success of the latter 
depends on the former having done his job properly but the former needs to be aware of 
the kind of question the latter is asking. The work of the detective may well throw 
up questions that the magistrate would never have thought to ask. At all events good 
communications and an awareness of each other's position are crucial. It is equally impor- 
tant that both should avoid allowing untested assumptions and prejudices to distort their 
interpretation of the evidence. 

The stated aim of the organisers of the recent Birmingham University symposium, 
where a shortened version of this paper was given, was to bring historians, numismatists 
and archaeologists together to see how one could benefit the other. Lutz Ilisch later 
described the Birmingham meeting as ‘one of the best symposia that I have attended so far’ 
but as always on such occasions there was a feeling that more might have been achieved? 
At the end, in so far as there was any disappointment, it was a feeling that the numis- 
matists had not really provided any major new insights. They were still arguing about 
minor chronological details, the arrangement of die chains and whether a handful of 
excessively ugly coins were minted in some obscure town. In so far as they dealt with 
wider issues, they tended to confirm what was already known. On the other hand, 
progress does seem to have been made in breaking down the divisions between ‘coin 
people’ and historians. This article is chiefly directed at the latter, though I hope it will be 
of interest to numismatists. It aims to illustrate some of the ways in which coin evidence 
has contributed to our understanding of the momentous developments in seventh century 
Syria. It also highlights the way in which both historians and numismatists are prey to 
occupational hazards which distort their view. 

As the passage quoted at the head of this article indicates, the relationship between 
numismatists and historians has been curiously fraught. In 1901 the whole of the 
Numismatic Chronicle, the journal of the Numismatic Society of London (later the Royal 
Numismatic Society), was devoted to a 500 page monograph on the coinage of Henry. 
I which should never have been published. The publication in the next issue of the 
Chronicle of a six-page critique of the article by two officials of the Public Record Office, 
dealt entirely with the misuse of documentary sources and led to complaints. These 
somehow escalated into a furore which tore the Society apart and led to the exodus of a 
number of members who established a rival British Numismatic Society? Today a person 
who describes himself as a ‘professional numismatist’ means that he is a professional coin 
dealer. Curators of museum coin departments eschew the term ‘numismatist’ in favour of 
*monetary historian'. It has been argued that the only way historians can benefit from 
numismatics is to learn the techniques (apparently an elementary task) and apply them 
themselves. In accepting the Royal Numismatic Society medal in 1984 Michael Crawford 
described how he was obliged to learn about numismatics because: 


the existing handbooks offered no help with the problems with which I was 


concerned [...] in so far as I have done anything worthwhile it is because I have 
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worked on primary material with precise historical questions in mind; [...] it is a waste 
of time sorting coinages out just because they are there since the result is unlikely 
to answer any interesting questions that anyone might wish to ask. (my italics)* 


Crawford was soon echoed by Bates? 


I want to make a special appeal to historians who are not numismatic specialists: 
Please don’t wait for numismatists to get around to providing the numismatic 
material in a coherent organisation suitable for utilization as historical evidence [...] 
it probably won’t happen [...]. The kind of numismatic studies that historians need 
will not come about until historians themselves [...] assemble and understand the 
coin evidence [...] as seriously as they deal with the evidence on paper. The best 
qualified student of any coin series is the trained historian with a full knowledge of 
the history and culture of the period and region. It is far more difficult to acquire that 
knowledge, and the historians’ skills that make it possible, than it is to acquire the 
rudimentary expertise for numismatic research. 


Bates was not tilting merely at amateur coin collectors who presumed to trespass on the 
historian’s patch. He had devoted much energy to highlighting the shortcomings of John 
Walker’s two-volume British Museum catalogue of early Islamic coinage. Despite their 
meticulous accuracy and massive erudition, the typological approach of these works, 
determined, perhaps subconsciously, by curatorial requirements, and their chronological 
vagueness, resulted in a totally unhistorical approach. His arguments are perhaps vindi- 
cated by the insight of a non-numismatist, Roger Hoyland, who was the first to realise the 
significance of the Zubayrids being the first to use Islamic slogans on their coins." Numis- 
matists, obsessed with their mint readings and finer points of design, had failed to notice 
an important historical pattern. On the other hand they had done the work which made 
Hoyland’s discovery possible. Quite how easy it would be for a historian starting from 
scratch to master such a difficult series is a matter of opinion, 

A literary historian venturing into alien territory may find it difficult to wholly 
abandon his prejudices. Faced with apparently irreconcilable data, scholars put their trust 
in the evidence they understand. This is the origin of Bates’s ‘short chronology’ of the 
‘Umayyad Imperial Image’ coinage.? These are undated coins struck in gold and copper 
with inscriptions in Arabic and/or Greek with types loosely derived from Byzantine coins. 
Bates identified them as part of a reform coinage which preceded the adoption of aniconic 
types following the reform of ‘Abd al-Malik (65-86 H/685—705 AD) in 77 H/696— AD. 
Until he raised the question, the chronology of this issue had been left vague. Walker had 
implied, without being specific, that the coins began to be issued soon after the Arab 
conquest and should be taken as evidence of the way the new rulers took over the existing 
administration. Bates identified a number of the coins as contemporary imitations and 
argued convincingly that the remaining official issues were part of a well organised but 
comparatively short lived reform coinage that was the first step of a process culminating 
in the more sweeping changes of 77 H and the following years. He also argued that such 
a reform could only have been embarked upon after ‘Abd al-Malik’s victory in the second 
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civil war, i.e. 72 H/691—. AD, a view based on his interpretation of the written evidence. 
To numismatists this is simply too short a period for such an abundant and diverse 
coinage. 

Clive Foss has recently argued that the literary evidence does not justify Bates’ inter- 
pretation.’ There is indeed very little contemporary information about Umayyad adminis- 
tration in Syria before the time of ‘Abd al-Malik but what little there is indicates that 
under Mu'awiya (41-60 H/661-80 AD) there was a degree of fiscal continuity and some 
innovation. Foss also draws on numismatic evidence from the lands of the old Sasanian 
empire to argue that Mu‘awiya made significant innovations in that area. Accordingly he 
comes to the conclusion that the Umayyad Imperial Image (a term he avoids in favour 
of Arab-Byzantine) coins might well have started under Muawiya. This would fit well 
enough with the view of numismatists that would see it beginning in the 680s.!° 

The one contemporary reference to Syrian coinage at this time is the statement in the 
‘Maronite Chronicle’ that in 39 H/659-60 AD *Muawiya minted gold and silver but it was 
not accepted because it had no cross on it'.! In this instance, Bates was paradoxically 
obliged to follow his numismatic judgement and condemn the passage as anachronistic. 
Before Bates’ reworking of the chronology, the reference was less controversial since gold 
coins existed which were close copies of Byzantine nomismata, but with crosses removed, 
which fitted the Chronicle's description. Foss identifies a group of these with the coins 
referred to in the Chronicle and suggests that the reference to silver coins might have been 
an unsuccessful attempt to introduce Sasanian style drachms into Syria. 

Mu'awiya's twenty-year reign would appear to allow enough chronological flexibility 
to suit everyone. If Mu'awiya began an attempted reform as early as 660 it is surprising 
that he made no attempt to deal with the copper and no numismatist would now see the 
Umayyad Imperial Image coinage as starting in the 660s. If two years for the coinage is 
too short, twenty years is too long. Foss does not really answer the question. Both Foss 
and Bates also take it for granted that the reform was a ‘top-down’ affair: the caliph in 
Damascus originated and directed the reforms. As far as the Umayyad Imperial Image 
coinage is concerned there is evidence of central planning closely related to the jund | 
organisation but also signs of cautious experiment, reliance on local experience and 
traditions resulting in widespread regional diversity. As far as we can tell from the coins 
the reforms of 77 H were a different matter though even here there is plenty of evidence of 
hesitancy and opinion sampling. 


Coins as a source of information 


Though the coinage can tell us much, there is, in the absence of written records, a 
point beyond which it cannot take us. 
Philip Grierson (Spoleto 1961) 


Coins function as a source in two ways. They bear information themselves which may be 
of value even if they cannot be precisely dated or attributed. This distinguishes them 
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from most other archaeological objects in that they provide information even when 
unprovenanced. By ‘provenance’ we mean the coin was either found in a hoard or in an 
excavation. For most of the material seen in the West the only sure provenance is the 
international transit lounge at Zürich airport. Ideally a hoard report should refer to a 
find of coins whose discovery is reliably recorded and whose integrity is assured. Very few 
hoards from the Levant merit this description and judging their authenticity is an art 
rather than a science. Coins also provide information by where they occur and with what 
they are associated. 

There are a number of ways in which the information gleaned from the coins 
themselves has contributed to our understanding of developments in seventh-century 
Syria. The adoption of aniconic types was a key element in the creation of a trimetallic 
‘reformed Islamic’ coinage. It has long been recognised that coins provide a key chrono- 
logical indicator to the stages by which the reform took place and possibly a guide to the 
motives behind Islamic iconoclasm.? Hoyland’s discovery was followed by an important 
iconographical study of one of the experimental Arab-Sasanian types by Luke Treadwell.!é 
Coins are an exciting source as new types keep turning up, although keeping track of them 
is impossible without access to specialist libraries. Until very recently it was thought that 
whereas the earliest gold reform coins were dated 77 H, the earliest silver was 79 H. It 
was only in 1971 that a dirham dated 78 H appeared and a number, which fall into two 
separate groups, have been published since. Anyone seeking to find out more about these 
coins is obliged to consult the auction sale catalogues in which they appeared." These are 
usually available only in the coin departments of the major museums. 

The above examples all involve precious metal coins. A simple example of how dated 
copper coins can assist in resolving a chronological question is provided by the coins of 
Antioch. The latest Byzantine coins of the mint are those of Phocas, who was deposed in 
October 610, dated regnal year 8 (609/10). Antioch is usually said to have fallen to the 
Persians in October 611 so it is strange that no coins of Heraclius exist as he had ample 
time to strike them. There is sufficient uncertainty in the literary evidence to suggest that 
the city may have fallen in October 610 which would fit nicely with the numismatic 
evidence..? This in turn would help secure the date for the main Persian attack on Syria. 
Unfortunately the coin evidence is negative: there may have been other reasons why 
Heraclius did not coin at Antioch. 

In the early days of the caliphate the written sources become even less reliable and the 
vacuum is not that easy for coins to fill. This is illustrated by the recent discussion in 
the Oriental Numismatic Society Newsletter between Lutz Ilisch and Clive Foss over the 
former's suggestion that the enigmatic a3} on coins of Tabariya (originally read as 
‘district? by Shraga Qedar) should be interpreted as a reference to Qatari ibn al-Fuja‘a. 
Foss' assertion that Azraqite activity in al-Urdunn at this time is totally unsubstantiated 
and highly improbable is true but Ilisch's challenge to suggest a more plausible alternative 
remains unanswered.” 

One reason this debate seems to have reached an impasse is that both sides are 
limiting themselves to treating the coins merely as a source of inscriptions and not 
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considering the additional evidentiary potential of an inscription, or set of inscriptions, 
provided by the numismatic context. The most puzzling aspect of the coinage of Tabariya 
is why such a prolific mint does not strike the Standing Caliph type. Obviously if Tabariya 
was briefly controlled by forces sympathetic to Qatari it would explain the failure to coin 
in the name of ‘Abd al- Malik! One point which has been overlooked about the cs yai coins 
is their unique style. They stand out as quite different from the ordinary bilingual issues of 
the mint. Another peculiarity of the mint is that it apparently produces coins with Koranic 
legends not found elsewhere until after the reform. These are the only Umayyad Imperial 
Image coins which, in my opinion, can be called ‘Islamic’. In other words the (4 Jei coins 
are merely one issue of a mint which, briefly but radically, departs from the pattern of all 
the other mints in the region and they should be considered in that context. 

The mass of material available has enabled numismatists to study certain Umayyad 
Imperial Image mints: Emesa/Hims, Heliopolis/Baalbek and Iamnia/Jubna in great depth. 
These studies have yet to be published and it may be premature to anticipate the results?! 
A historian might feel that some of the discoveries so far have outlined: the extraordinary 
imagery in the coins of Yubna, the ‘Hims 2’ mint and the discovery of die links late in the 
series, between Baalbek and Dimashq are only of interest to other numismatists. Is this 
therefore ‘merely sorting out coins because they are there’? If, as seems possible, the coins 
are going to tell us more about Mu'awiya and ‘Abd al-Malik's administration, in particu- 
lar the creation of the ajndd, we need to know more about circulation, chronology and 
output. Die analysis can give some idea of the intensity of striking and provide a relative 
chronology but not an absolute one. Given adequate data it is possible to calculate the 
original number of dies but numismatists are deeply divided over whether it is worth even 
attempting to calculate (guess) the number of coins struck from them.? We have probably 
reached as far as unprovenanced material will take us. More information from site finds 
(where the Umayyad Imperial Image coins tend to be surprisingly scarce) will help fix 
circulation patterns but it seems too optimistic to hope that stratification will ever be 
accurate enough to settle such fine chronological points. A hoard of appropriate date and 
composition is needed but an adequate description would depend heavily on the existence 
of detailed mint studies. 

So far we have considered coins that are part of an identifiable regular issue and have 
meaningful inscriptions. Much of the currency of seventh-century Syria includes a large 
number of coins which are termed 'irregular'. They were not forgeries and their produc- 
tion standards were sometimes higher than those of the official issues they imitated. They 
are ‘irregular’ in the sense that, in so far as they cite a ruler, such as ‘INPER CONST" for 
the emperor Constans II (641-68), or a mint, ‘AAM’ or *,$5a' for Damascus/Dimashq, it 
is simply a meaningless copy from an official coin. Beyond distinguishing such coins from 
the official issues, what can a numismatist do with them if they cannot be formally attrib- 
uted? The orthodox answer is simple: ignore them. They may amuse collectors but they 
cannot tell the serious scholar anything of interest. Consequently, they have been studied 
by amateurs who have given them impenetrable nicknames: ‘Oriens’, ‘Pseudo-Damascus’ 
and ‘Milstein coins’. On the other hand, they must provide evidence of something but 
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evidence of what? A simple common sense answer, recently provided by Cécile Morrisson, 
is that they are ‘witness to the vitality of money circulation and demand in the region’. 
Even such an apparently straightforward statement involves some degree of initial 
assumption about the function of coinage which will be dealt with later. Excavation 
provenances are useful with such coins though distinguishing good style copies from the 
official issues is not always easy and many of the older excavation reports are probably 
worthless because the compilers were unaware of the problems. It would be a serious 
mistake to try and be too specific about such coins at this stage but some progress is being 
made at least into sorting them into stylistic and die-linked groups and localising some of 
the types. The importance of this is discussed below. 

As far as provenanced coins are concerned, numismatists very often depend on 
hoards for dating while site finds help determine when and where coins (principally base 
metal ones) circulated. The historical value of such data clearly depends on how well it has 
been identified and catalogued. 

This last point should be borne in mind when using Hans-Christoph Noeske's recent 
compilation of data from site finds and hoards.? This massive collection of material, some 
of it unpublished, is of great value and will save researchers hours of work. Nonetheless 
the way in which commercial parcels with a hoard label attached are given equal status 
with hoards of well-attested provenance does put a question mark over Noeske's 
conclusions. Although the title indicates that it covers the seventh century, he is not greatly 
interested in the period after 636 and his treatment of this is less thorough than for the 
preceding period. For the period before the conquest, however, some interesting results 
have been achieved. 

Noeske's survey is arranged by Roman provinces. Coin finds (hoards- site finds) from 
Arabia show a peak between 565 and 580 but with a sharp falling off under Maurice and 
very little for Heraclius. This contrasts with finds from Palestina I and II where there is a 
similar peak for Justin II but without the sharp fall off. There are very few finds datable 
to the Persian occupation period and the few coins from the Byzantine reconquest that 
occur are all datable to 630. In short, after the first decade of the seventh century an 
ordered Byzantine currency system ceased to exist in southern Syria and Heraclius had 
neither the time nor the resources to re-establish one. In Arabia the same had been true 
since the 580s.76 

As far as the provinces of northern Syria are concerned, the supply decreased mark- 
edly under Phocas compared to Greece and Anatolia. The reduction in supply was not 
compensated for by any increase in the output of the mint of Antioch. This does not seem 
to have been a radical departure so much as a sharpening of an already detectable trend." 

For about twenty years after the Arab conquest a surprising amount of Byzantine 
copper coin reached northern Syria and some of it found its way further south.? During 
the Persian occupation did new official Byzantine coin reach Syria in anything like the 
same quantities? Some clearly got through as it was copied by a local mint apparently 
operating at Hims.? Plenty of coins of Heraclius from the period of the Persian occupation 
turn up in Syria but they could have arrived during the Byzantine re-occupation from 
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Table 1 Gold hoards 


Noeske 

Province Hoard Latest coin Page Reference? 

Syria I Afrus Focas cl.4 (607-10) 480 Metcalf 1980 
Phoenice Bat Galim Focas cl.4 (607-10) 534 Bendall 1975 
Palestina II Meroth* Heraclius revolt (608/9) - Kindler 1986 

Beth Shan Heraclius cl.2 (613-6) 669 Fitzgerald 1939 

Palestina I Jerusalem Focas 611 Amiran 1970 
Arabia Gerasa Focas cl.4 (607-10) 676 Bendall 1976 


* The Meroth hoard is unusual in that it contained copper coins as well as gold. The latest 
were from the reign of Maurice Tiberius. 


c.630—6. Evidence from commercial parcels and site finds is therefore useless and we have 
to depend on the hoards. If one looks at these, a pattern emerges which helps a little with 
the original question and throws up some other points of interest. 

The available data is set out in Tables 1, 2 and 3. They are arranged by provinces 
running north to south. The latest coins in the gold hoards all date from the time of the 
Persian invasion or shortly before. With one possible exception, discussed below, there are 
no later gold hoards until well after the Arab occupation. The copper hoards are divided 
according to whether they appear to relate to the Persian invasion or the Byzantine 
re-occupation. 

There is unfortunately nothing that can be dated with any certainty to the period of 
the Persian occupation itself. There are no post-Byzantine copper hoards until the Hamah 
hoard which is dated c.660.? Curiously there is no hoard that can be associated with the 
Arab invasion. 


Table 2 Copper hoards from the period of the Persian invasion* 


Noeske 
Province Hoard Latest coin Page Reference 
Euphratensis Cyrrhus 603-4 453 Leuthold 1971 
Syria II Hama Phocas 486 Bendall 1976 
Phoenice Khirbet Dubel 611/12 536 Lambert 1932 
Palestina I Khirbet Fundaqumya 611/12 595 Baramki 1939 
Khirbet Deir Dassawi 605/6 632 Rachmani 1964 


* A recently published hoard of five and ten nummia from Syria can be added to the list. The 
latest dated coin is 609/10.? The contents of the hoard are a reminder of how important even 


low value coin was to some people. 
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Table 3 Copper hoards from the period of the Byzantine re-occupation 


Noeske 
Province Hoard Latest coin Page Reference 
Uncertain *Syria' 628 516 Metcalf 1975 
Phoenice Byblos 629/30 528 Bendall 1981 
Phoenice-Libanensis Tell Bissé 630/1 541 Leuthold 1952/3 
Baalbek 630/1 564 Bates 1968 
Palestina I Jerusalem 630? 612 Kadman 1967 


William Metcalf analysed the three northern hoards: Tell Bissé, Cyrrhus and Syria I 

and found that in each case 8096 of the coins of Heraclius in the hoards were heavy folles 
of the early years of the reign. Not surprisingly he concluded that the currency of Syria 
was ‘frozen after c.616'. This view is not corroborated by the Byblos hoard which did not 
contain any early Heraclius coins. The report of the Jerusalem hoard is too vague for 
comparison and appears to have been deposited on the occasion of Heraclius' return to 
Jerusalem in the spring of 630 but one cannot be sure. It could have been buried later as 
its owner may not have had access to new coin after 630. 

There is also the problem of the fluctuations in the output of imperial copper. The 
mints of Cyzicus and Nicomedia were shut 614/5-625/6 and 617/8—625/6 respectively. 
Grierson's assertion in the Dumbarton Oaks Catalogue that the coinage of Heraclius 
between years 7 (616/7) and 15 (624/5) is extremely rare now appears most bizarre, since 
some years, especially 10 (619/20) are quite common but some years are indeed rare.? The 
re-activation of the Cyzicus and Nicomedia mints was paralleled in Cyprus in 626/7 but 
the latter coins, though not uncommon on the mainland, are never (hardly ever) found on 
the island itself.** The obvious conclusion is that they were struck for and brought into 
Syria by the Byzantine expeditionary force which in turn raises the question of how early 
the Byzantines began to plan the re-occupation of Syria. The question, which has been 
complicated by the existence of large numbers of imitations,? has never been properly 
researched. 

The provisional conclusion is therefore that little Byzantine coin reached Syria during 
the Persian occupation which highlights just how remarkable the imports of the first two 
decades of the Arab occupation were. It will be obvious that much of the data used is 
scanty and it might only take a couple of properly recorded hoards of suitable size to 
change the position. The hoard pattern, however, throws up another question. It is easy to 
understand why hoards should have been buried during the Persian advance and their 
owners prevented from reclaiming them. By the same logic the hoards dated to the time of 
the Heraclian re-occupation indicate that this event, far from being a peaceful and popular 
act of liberation, was nearly as traumatic! By contrast, the Arab invasion was peaceful. 
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There is of course nowhere near enough evidence to justify jumping to conclusions 
(particularly as we have no relevant gold hoards) and we can only say at present that this 
is where the hoard evidence seems to be pointing. On the other hand, it does seem clear 
that the 'Syria' the Arabs inherited in 636 was not a single monetary unit but a place where 
the use and availability of coined money varied considerably. 

Very recently our knowledge of the import of Byzantine gold coin after the Byzantine 
withdrawal has been greatly enhanced by a number of finds from excavations in Israel. 
The largest, found at Beth She'an and consisting of 751 coins (3.4kg!), has recently been 
published by Gabriela Bijovsky who includes a valuable table of Syrian hoards of seventh- 
century gold coins, including a number of unpublished ones, in her account.) Unfortu- 
nately the arrangement of this table forces the data into inappropriate historical categories 
which lead to some questionable interpretations. Five hoards are described as relating to 
the Arab conquest thereby contradicting the comments made above. Of these, only one, 
an unpublished hoard of eight coins from Ginegar, could possibly date from the period of 
the conquest, the others all contain later material, in one case, from the 660s. Even more 
questionable is the treatment of the later hoards which are associated with the monetary 
reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik. The pattern revealed by these hoards is certainly striking. They 
tend to be large, indicating that considerable quantities of Byzantine nomismata reached 
Syria, and presumably circulated, after 636. They all effectively terminate with the 
penultimate issue of Constantine IV (668-85). The final issue of the reign, which 
commenced in 681, is absent. Three of the hoards each contain one later coin indicating 
that they were deposited in the late 680s or 690s. It seems prima facie unlikely that this 
hoard pattern could have anything to do with the reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik or indeed any 
other imaginable fiscal measure on the part of the Arab administration. The obvious 
conclusion is that the supply of Byzantine gold coin to the caliphate terminated abruptly in 
680 or 681. The gold which found its way to Syria was mostly tribute and after the death . 
of Mu'awiya (60/680) the Byzantines felt strong enough to stop paying it. Five years later, 
according to the literary sources, they were even able to impose a treaty whereby the 
Arabs paid them tribute so the gold flowed the other way." 

New hoards may, of course, alter the picture but there is another aspect of the last 
gold issue of Constantine IV which may be relevant. The occasion of the change of types 
was the deposition of Constantine's two sons who had hitherto been depicted on the 
reverse. The new type shows a dramatic change in style: a finely engraved, idealised, 
classical bust of the emperor replaces a coarse, stereotyped image. Whether this reflects a 
policy decision to enhance the propaganda value of the coinage is unclear. Grierson merely 
comments that ‘a die sinker of talent was given his head’.** This engraver was still at work 
in the first reign of Justinian II (685-95) when the ideological content of the coins becomes 
more manifest and this trend may have begun under Constantine IV. The fact that 
these remarkable coins, which possibly reflect a new optimistic spirit at Constantinople, 
apparently never reached Syria may be a complete coincidence but it is an interesting 
one. 
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The function of coins 


This [Hugh Kennedy, The Armies of the Caliphs] is probably an excellent book, 
although I haven’t read all of it. Kennedy is one of the best contemporary histori- 
ans of medieval Islam. I disagree strongly, however, with his assumption that mints 
existed to pay the army, which is certainly not supported by the Islamic sources 

or by logic. 

Michael Bates email to the Islamic Coin Group (29 November 2002) 


I disagree that it would be a can of worms that a discussion on coinage for military 
expenses opens. Instead it would be an open field battle between ancient numis- 
matics on one side and medieval/modern on the other very much in the fashion of 
18th century battles with straight lines and everyone wearing a uniform to 

be easily distinguished. 

Lutz Ilisch, ditto 


Political entities like to control their coinage. It is usually taken for granted that the degree 
to which they achieve this and the pattern of circulation of coins is evidence of both their 
political power and the efficiency of their administration. How justified is this assump- 
tion? Does the presence of coins indicate prosperity? Why do people strike coins and 
how easy is it for people to do without them? These questions obviously involve matters 
far beyond the scope of this article but it is worth asking whether the currency of 
seventh-century Syria helps answer any of them. 

Both Hugh Kennedy and Chris Wickham see the situation in the hey day of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate and tenth-century France as bi-polarities. In the former, at the time of 
al-Mu'tasim (218-27 H/833—42 AD), tax was collected from all corners of the empire to be 
spent on an efficient professional army and supporting bureaucracy. In France ‘all vestiges 
of central government had disappeared'.? They might have added that the ‘Abbasids 
struck a tightly controlled tri-metallic coinage whereas in tenth-century France, regal 
coinage was virtually non-existent. Such coins as were minted were issued by the major 
feudatories. Both authors see the situation as determined by different taxation systems, 
one with an army supported by tax, the other with it settled on land exploited directly by 
the soldiers or their dependents. In practice, most systems combine elements of both but, 
Wickham argues, ‘our understanding of the entire social structure of each social system 
depends on whether [...] land holding (and thus rent) is in the last analysis more 
important than tax raising as the basis of political power.’” 

This suggests that there was a fundamental difference in the function of coinage 
in ancient and medieval society and this is behind Ilisch’s observation quoted above. In 
practice the motive for minting varied in medieval Europe according to circumstances. In 
the fifteenth century the bishops of Durham went to great lengths to retain their minting 
privilege though this was entirely restricted to the coining of silver pennies weighing less 
than a gram and the profits of minting amounted to less than 196 of their income. 
Nonetheless the prestige involved was considered to be of high priority. By contrast, in 
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May 1318 the commune of Volterra, in Tuscany, discussed whether having a mint was 
worthwhile and, deciding that it was not, closed their mint down." In spite of these excep- 
tions most medievalists would probably follow Alan Stahl’s definition in his history of the 
mint of Venice:? 


For a medieval state, minting had two distinct and often opposing functions: to 
provide a medium of exchange for its citizens and to provide income to the fisc from 
the profits of the minting process. The prestige and renown of the rulers were also a 
concern of minters; coinage was the one emanation of official authority that virtually 
every subject would experience in a personal and physical way. 


If one accepts that there is something fundamentally different about the motives 
behind minting and the functioning of coin in the centralised empires of late antiquity and 
the fragmented sovereignties of medieval western Europe it follows that numismatic 
evidence may need to be evaluated differently. Was the situation in seventh-century Syria 
closer to one or the other? The major monograph on Byzantine coinage, that of Michael 
Hendy, asserts a ‘statist? view: coinage is one of the instruments by which the state 
extracts wealth to pay for its army and bureaucracy. Coins may have some value as a 
propaganda medium and are used in commerce but that is incidental to their main 
function. Morrisson endorses this view.? 

On the other hand, Qedar takes it for granted that after the Byzantine withdrawal 
from Syria, benign urban magistrates, or maybe the ecclesiastical authorities, took it upon 
themselves to remedy the lack of Byzantine coin by authorising the issue of base metal 
coins on a local ad hoc basis. This is the origin of the ‘long chronology’, the opposite of 
Bates’ ‘short chronology’. The numismatic pros and cons of the rival chronologies have 
been judiciously considered by Tony Goodwin and need not be discussed here. What has 
been overlooked is that Qedar depends on the assumption that an established coin-using 
society cannot abandon the use of coins without the most drastic consequences being 
recorded by the literary authorities.“ In short, the vast numbers of base metal coins reflect 
the existence of commercially inspired demand — the ‘common sense’ view adopted by 
Morrisson. 

It has already been argued that the amount of coin in circulation in pre-conquest 
Syria varied from high density in the north and possibly the coastal strip to almost nothing 
in the east and south. This prevailed until at least 660 when the import of fresh Byzantine 
coin into north Syria more or less stopped. If the locally produced copies were intended to 
meet the shortage of small change one would expect them to be far commoner in the areas 
where official coin was in short supply. If anything, the opposite is true. There was no lack 
of imitations in the north and their production standards were certainly no worse and 
probably better than the imitations produced in the south. At present this is a subjective 
judgement but it should be possible to be increasingly precise as more imitative groups are 
identified and localised but the sheer number of coins and the absence of identifying 
features means that it will be a long process. 

Two further questions need to be asked. First, how realistic is it to posit the circula- 
tion of a token coinage in such a society? Second, do people really need coins? The first 
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point was raised by Richard Reece, in a paper read to the Royal Numismatic Society, in 
which he stated flatly that the cessation of imports of Roman silver coins to Britain after 
the first decades of the fifth century meant that the local issue and use of base metal coin 
could not have taken place because there was no precious metal coin to back it. As 
already pointed out, the hoards show that Byzantine nomismata continued to reach Syria 
for at least forty years after the conquest but it is not clear how, and if, they provided an 
institutionalised back up to the copper currency. Alternatively, the local copper issues may 
have been guaranteed in some way by the municipal authorities as Qedar suggests. On the 
face of it, this would seem to belie Hendy’s view: coinage clearly existed and was used in 
a context where the ‘state’ performed minimal, if any, functions. What is surprising is how 
well pre-industrial societies can cope without coin. Some time ago Grierson drew attention 
to the interesting case of a region in the Basque country which had been accustomed to use 

coin for at least 400 years. When the local garrison town was abandoned as militarily 
obsolete in the Napoleonic Wars the economy rapidly reverted to subsistence agriculture 
which prevailed until the 1920s.* In the case of north Syria we have the virtual disappear- 
ance of coin use for 150 years between the collapse of the ‘Abbasid administration around 
950 and Byzantine military intervention in the eleventh century which brought coin back 
into north Syria and, as in the seventh century, inspired the striking of local imitations. 
The continuation of a coin using urban economy in the seventh century despite the 
invasions, compared to the bedouinisation of the mid-tenth to the late eleventh centuries 
hardly needs comment.” 

It has been suggested by Ilisch that the picture has been distorted by sampling bias. 
Too few sites in the area have been properly excavated and, in the few that have, the 
medieval levels have been ignored. The ‘black dirhams’ that were issued at the time are 
unattractive objects and too little is known about them.* Be that as it may the disappear- 
ance of coin from northern Syria pales by comparison with developments in Cyprus where 
the excavation record is much better. The island provides an instructive contrast with 
Syria. The hoard evidence indicates that the Byzantine authorities controlled the circula- 
tion of coinage since obsolete types were withdrawn or systematically countermarked 
which was certainly not the case on the mainland. Coins as late as Tiberius III (698—705) 
are recorded from excavations.” After this there is next to nothing until the ubiquitous 
anonymous folles but even these are scarce until the time of Alexius I (1081—1118). The 
pretender Isaac Comnenus (1184—91) issued coins but to judge from excavations, wide- 
spread coin use began again on the island only after the Third Crusade in 1191. In the 
absence of reliable stratigraphy we cannot say for sure whether or not seventh-century 
coins went on being used in the ensuing centuries but it seems unlikely. For practical 
purposes Cyprus was coin free for around 300 years. Despite the absence of coin, the 
islanders do not seem to have descended into destitution and cannibalism. 

The simple linkage of coins and prosperity remains unproven. The survival of large 
numbers of coins in the modern coin trade also proves little. Many come from hoards and 
these are more likely to indicate political instability than settled prosperity. Ironically this 
applies to the present day. The second largest hoard of Byzantine gold coins from post 
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conquest Syria found in excavations at Nikertai, was deposited in the Archeological 
Museum at Hamah but subsequently lost or destroyed in the recent violence.’ The 
numbers of coins recorded from excavations may be a better guide: the problem is that so 
few seem to be recorded compared to the thousands in trade. In the lecture cited above, 
Reece wondered why it was that out of four late Roman sites: Cirencester, the Forum in 
Rome, Carthage and Jerusalem, Cirencester should be the most productive for coins. One 
is reminded of the surveys carried out by nineteenth-century statisticians which showed 
that countries with sluggish, backward economies needed more coined money than 
economically advanced ones but that does not seem relevant here. One reason Reece did 
not consider was that the workers at Cirencester were more conscientious or simply more 
honest! When the point was raised at the Symposium Alan Walmsley agreed that this 
might be a partial explanation. 

Some years ago Kennedy argued, primarily on archaeological evidence, that there 
was widespread urban decline and decay of classical culture in Syria before the Arab 
invasions.?! This view has recently been challenged at least in part by Foss in an important 
new study of the archaeological evidence for the nature of the historical transformation 
that took place in seventh- and eighth-century Syria.” He seeks to show that the decline in 
urban civilisation after the mid-sixth century was not as universal as Kennedy thought. He 
also argues that Persian rule in Syria was relatively benign in sharp contrast to the destruc- 
tive impact of their raids into Anatolia. Foss' survey is selective. He focuses on two areas: 
northern Syria, namely the excavated sites of Antioch, Apamea and Epiphania (Hamah) 
and a group of villages in the limestone hills between them, and the area around Bostra 
further south and east. Foss differs from Kennedy in seeing the situation as more variable. 
Antioch and Apamea suffered through being in the traditional Byzantine — Sasanian war 
zone. Elsewhere the picture is one of continuity and reasonable, if not spectacular, 
prosperity. 

In the case of Antioch on the Orontes, Foss is dependent on the reports from the 
pre-war excavations though he has had access to the coins now housed at Princeton. 
Battered by Persian attacks, devastated by earthquakes and depopulated by plague the 
Antioch that greeted the invading Arabs in 636 was a sorry relic of its former self. Yet it is 
still the most productive site for seventh-century coins. Furthermore the numbers found as 
we move through the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid period steadily increase. The peak is reached 
in the third quarter of the eighth century AD. After that, attributable coins rapidly decline 
though there is a mass of unidentifiable material, much of it probably locally produced 
casts, which presumably stretches into the ninth century and beyond. Is this evidence for 
a moderate urban recovery and the partial revival of international trade? The pottery tells 
a completely different story. The Arab conquest put an abrupt end to the import of 
slipware from both Western Anatolia and North Africa. It was replaced by locally made 
pottery but there is much less of it. In other words the pottery tells a story of continued 
decline and depopulation coinciding with the increased use of coin. Foss concludes that 


this reflects Antioch's strategic rather than its commercial importance.? 
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What is also striking when one reads Foss’ essay is that there is a marked difference 
between Bostra and the areas to the north. The former has no seventh-century coins. 
Metropolis or village, prosperous or economically stagnant, all the north Syrian sites have 
seventh-century coins. None are mentioned from the sites around Bostra with the excep- 
tion of a meagre handful from the ‘Umayyad farmhouse'?* The town was an active 
trading centre: the entrepót for the Meccan caravan trade. This fits with the pattern 
established by Noeske’s survey discussed above. New coin had ceased to reach the area 
fifty years previously and it was some time before the locals used coins again. 

At the Symposium this last point provoked more discussion, and incredulity, than any 
other aspect of the talk. It was reminiscent of a Round Table meeting ten years ago when 
the matter of the import of Byzantine copper into Arab Syria was first raised. There 
was near unanimity that it proved the existence of ‘trade’ between the Caliphate and 

Byzantium, ‘if chere are coins there must be trade’. The view at Birmingham seemed to be 
l ^if there is trade there must be coins’. The evidence, such as it is, from seventh-century 
Syria is that neither proposition is necessarily correct. 

Since the reforms of Diocletian (284—305), minting in the eastern Roman Empire had 
been increasingly centralised. This process culminated in 630 with the closure of every 
remaining mint except Constantinople. This was one trend the Arabs reversed. They 
clearly felt the need for more mints and Walker observed that they often re-activated old 
Hellenistic ones. Bates commented that this was not just a case of opening old buildings 
and blowing dust off the equipment. The Arabs had re-established the old system of 
decentralised minting by locating the mints in the same market towns.? In the final discus- 
sion at Birmingham John Haldon suggested that one explanation for the large volume of 
copper coins was that the Arabs were prepared to accept them as tax payments. If this was 
collected and spent locally, as would appear to have been the case, it would help explain 
why the circulation of copper remained localised. The single document from the period to 
mention tax, a papyrus from Nessana, refers to both dinars and nomismata but it is not 
clear whether this refers to payment in kind.” The two systems could certainly co-exist. 
In rural Sardinia in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries gold tremesses and solidi (obsolete 
since the eighth century) were still used as money of account in an economy almost 
entirely based on barter. Prices on the island were lower and more stable than on the 
mainland where billon pennies circulated.” It should be stressed that centralisation of 
minting re-asserted itself under the ‘Abbasids. This is dramatically demonstrated at 
Antioch if one compares the reigns of al-Mansur (136-158 H/754—775) and his successor 
al-Mahdi (158—169 H/75—785) where the former’s coins are nearly all from Syrian mints 
(Halab, Qinnasrin) and the latter's from Iraq (Al-Kufah, Baghdad). 

It would be interesting to see if minting related in any way to post conquest 
settlement patterns and how it contrasted with earlier times and whether for example the 
Roman mints which re-started under the Arabs had been important in the third and fourth 
centuries or not. It might throw light on the unresolved issue of whether the coins 
performed a primarily fiscal or commercial role and whether this varied over time. 
Unfortunately if there is a gap between historians and numismatists there is also one 
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between classicists and Islamicists. In any case, there is no guarantee that coin evidence 


will ever be sufficiently good to answer such sweeping questions or even that hitherto 


unknown coins will continue to turn up at the rate to which numismatists have become 


accustomed. Nor can we predict in which direction future discoveries will take us. 


Ambitious claims are being made that sigillography will advance our understanding of 


early Islamic administration far more than coins could ever do but this remains to be 


proved. What is certain, I would argue, is that numismatists and historians both need to 


overcome the introspection and territorialism of the past and try to understand each 


other's methods and priorities. 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


Early explorations of Cappadocia and the monastic myth 


Veronica G. Kalas 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA 


Introduction 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, European travellers and explorers who discov- 
ered Cappadocia's exotic landscape of volcanic rock formations introduced the notion of 
a region populated by monks. Although written sources of the medieval period are silent 
in this regard, scholarship has persisted with this notion about the region ever since.! 
Perhaps the general eighteenth- and nineteenth-century understanding of Byzantium as a 
period of decline following the Golden Age of Classical Antiquity reinforced the monastic 
interpretation. According to Edward Gibbon (1737-1794), the later history of the Roman 
Empire in the east was ‘a uniform tale of weakness and misery.” 

Cappadocia's so-called caves and monasteries of the Byzantine period have recently 
come under vigorous scrutiny. Often perceived as primitive retreats of ascetics longing to 
escape into the saintly isolation of the living rock, Cappadocia's ceremonial and dwelling 
spaces are actually highly sophisticated testimonies to an exceptional architectural and 
engineering accomplishment of the pre-modern, pre-industrial age. The social, cultural, 
and geopolitical context of medieval Cappadocia, moreover, clearly indicates a region 
once populated by Anatolian warlords who would have lived, no doubt, in aristocratic 
mansions, not monasteries. In 1997 Thomas Mathews and Annie-Christine Daskalakis- 
Mathews reinterpreted a corpus of Middle Byzantine courtyard complexes published as 
monasteries by Lyn Rodley in 1985.3 At the same time, Robert Ousterhout surveyed over 
two dozen newly revealed and similarly planned complexes at the site of Çanlî Kilise in 
western Cappadocia.* In both studies, most of the region's courtyard dwellings were 
shown to be lay, domestic residences rather than monasteries. In order to evaluate better 
these recent reassessments, it would be useful to unravel how the monastic myth about 
Cappadocia's medieval sites developed in the first place, and why it became deeply 
engrained in the writing of Byzantine history for almost three hundred years. 

Early explorations of Cappadocia underwent three principal methodological phases. 
First, early travellers sponsored by the royal governments and learned societies of Europe 
visited Cappadocia on their way to other destinations in Asia Minor, Armenia, and 
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Mesopotamia. In their diaries and travelogues, they offered passing observations with 
little concerted effort to understanding the region's history. Second, ethnographers and 
linguists documented the oral traditions of contemporary Cappadocian communities. By 
studying the Modern Greek spoken by Cappadocia's living inhabitants, they attempted to 
ascertain vestiges of the ancient language. Together with the oral traditions, the area's 
specifically Christian and Greek monuments created historical links with the early Chris- 
tian period and Basil the Great, the founder of Orthodox monasticism. Cappadocia's 
monuments reinforced a Hellenic national and ethnic identity for the region. Finally, 
historical geographers and architectural historians used written sources, sites, and monu- 
ments to formulate historical interpretations for the people who once inhabited the region 
and created its buildings. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries early explorers introduced the idea of a 
monastic context for Cappadocia's landscape and monuments, but the monastic theory 
did not develop into a single, unifying thesis. For early travellers, discoveries were mostly 
haphazard in nature. Ethnographers, historical geographers, and architectural historians 
demonstrated a broad range of interests in the region's landscape, architecture, and 
contemporary Cappadocian communities. Only when researchers began to focus on the 
countless religious paintings preserved inside Cappadocia's rock-cut churches did the 
monastic thesis make a permanent imprint. This phase of scholarship started in the early 
twentieth century and continued throughout the century. Art historians concentrated on 
cataloguing Cappadocia's painted churches and chapels, now numbering in the hundreds. 
Art-historical connoisseurship, a method deeply rooted in the foundation of the discipline 
of art history, formed the basis for interpretation and analysis. The primary goal was to 
establish dates for the churches and to investigate questions of patronage posed by the 
style and iconography of the paintings. These chronological and typological problems 
posed by Cappadocia's paintings became so important that the churches were eventually 
disassociated from their wider social and physical contexts. Because monasteries were 
known to attract the most devout in Byzantine society, and Byzantine painting was mainly 
religious in content, a direct correlation between paintings and monasteries emerged. The . 
limited interest by art historians on painting left no room to consider churches, or any 
other kinds of spaces, that were never painted. In fact, the majority of churches associated 
with the courtyard complexes that are now being regarded as houses of the local elite 
population remained unpainted, a phenomenon that has yet to be adequately explained. 


A spiritual landscape: early travellers 


Early travellers produced our first modern records of Cappadocia.’ In their diaries and 
travelogues, they recounted with romantic flair daily expeditions and adventures in stories 
that often reached legendary proportions. Visually stimulating engravings and lithographs 
accompanied travellers! descriptions of sites and settings. Sponsored by the French court 
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Figure 1 Engraving of ‘Pyramidal Houses’ 
Sir Paul Lucas, Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas fait par ordre du Roy dans la Gréce, l'Asie 
Mineure, la Macedoine et l'Afrique (Paris: Nicolas Simart, 1712) 


of King Louis XIV, Sieur Paul Lucas was the first modern European to reach Cappadocia 
in 1705 and 1715.5 During a journey through Asia Minor, Lucas’ caravan strayed from its 
designated route. In a particularly bizarre account that included encounters with bandits 
and ghosts, Lucas described coming upon Cappadocia's peculiar rock forms. He rendered 
this phantasmagoric landscape in an engraving that depicts members of his caravan 
approaching a forest of honeycombed cones, which Lucas construed as ‘pyramidal houses’ 
(Fig. 1). On the pinnacles of these cones Lucas drew imaginary statues of hooded monks 
and the Virgin and Child. Ever since, these now famous peribacalarí, or fairy-chimneys, 
have greatly roused travellers’ imaginations (Fig. 2). Throughout the centuries, the hard 
layer of limestone on Cappadocia's plateaux has eroded to reveal the soft volcanic tuff 
underneath. Winds and rains then shaped this tuff into cone-like formations, often leaving 
a limestone block at the top of the cone. With these limestone blocks imagined as monks 
and Virgins, Lucas formulated a spiritual landscape for the region. His legendary memoirs 
captivated travellers, because Lucas had gone where no other European had yet ventured. 
When the next wave of explorers passed through the region a century later, they often 
attempted to confirm what Lucas had seen. 

Throughout the nineteenth century various learned societies of Europe, such as the 
Royal Geographic Society of England, sponsored several explorations to Asia Minor. 
Wiliam Ainsworth, William Hamilton, and Henry Tozer visited Cappadocia en route to 
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Figure 2 Peribacalari, or fairy-chimneys, near Göreme in eastern Cappadocia 
Author photograph 


more eastern destinations in Armenia and Mesopotamia. They commented extensively on 
the region's strange landscape but speculated little on the historical context of its rock-cut 
architecture. Often their aim was to confirm previous travellers’ accounts while advancing 
explorations beyond known boundaries. Their reports convey a sense of competition, as if 
travellers were vying for the most intriguing discovery whose greatness could be enhanced 
by the author's literary talents." 

It is significant to note that early travellers visited eastern as opposed to western 
Cappadocia. The region is a large geographic area with its eastern part located in and 
around the modern cities of Kayseri and Nevflehir and the towns of Ürgüp and Avanos. 
Western Cappadocia falls roughly in and around the modern city of Aksaray and the vil- 
lages in the Peristrema Valley. This regional imbalance in the exploration of Cappadocia, 
much like the monastic myth, has prevailed throughout the history of Cappadocian stud- 
ies and has been governed by two factors. First, eastern Cappadocia hosts the most fantas- 
tic geological landscape. Second, the more prosperous local communities that developed 
into large towns in the nineteenth century were located in eastern Cappadocia, while west- 
ern Cappadocia remained largely rural or sparsely populated. The more populous towns 
most likely offered travellers the greatest availability of local guides, who probably could 
also speak European languages, such as French, German, and English. Even today, travel, 
exploration, and tourism focus primarily on the eastern part of the region. 

During his journey in 1837 along the Halys River, Ainsworth briefly noted some 
unusual spaces carved into the rock and then elaborated on an encounter with Cappadocia's 
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peculiar formations. Unable to decide if nature or humans shaped the towering pillars, 
he settled for some more supernatural force, perhaps ‘of the genii’: 


Turning up a glen, which led from the river inland, we found ourselves suddenly lost 
in a forest of cones and pillars of rock that rose around us in interminable confusion, 
like the ruins of some great and ancient city. At times these rude pinnacles of rock 
balanced huge unformed masses upon their pointed summits, but still more frequen- 
tly the same strangely supported masses assumed fantastic shapes and forms — at 
one moment suggesting the idea of a lion, at another of a bird, and then again of a 
crocodile or a fish. 

These marvels of Garsaura long ago excited the wonder of old Paul Lucas, and have 
also been noticed in the more subdued and polished lukewarmness of modern travel- 
ling, and there is certainly one thing remarkable in these productions, that no two 
persons, as was exhibited in our own case, can agree as to whether they are natural or 
artificial. The fact is, that if natural they have decomposed into forms that have 
become rude representatives of animals; if artificial, they have been shorn, by time 
and the operation of the elements, of all proportion and beauty; or a middle line 
might be taken, that nature commenced the work and a rude and fantastic art fash- 
ioned these forms upon it. Tradition cuts the Gordian knot, and proclaims them the 
work of the genii.? 


Sir William Hamilton supplied another contemporary account of Cappadocia. From 
his visit in 1835, Hamilton reported to the Royal Geographical Society of England on 
several days of climbing in and out of labyrinthine caves. On the walls of one cave-church 
he noticed blackened paintings, an image of St. George, and Greek and Armenian graffiti. 
He also found resting upon the altar a Greek menologion, or collection of saints’ lives on 
parchment, which was entirely intact and dated to the twelfth or thirteenth centuries. He 
declared that no one visited the place, save for a few Greeks and Armenians who still went 
there occasionally for worship.? Hamilton's ethnographic observations would suggest that 
local, Christian populations continued to use the rock-cut churches into early modern 
times, even though today they are almost exclusively associated with the Byzantine 
period.” 

Finally, Henry Tozer was the first to propose, in ‘The Land of Rock-Dwellings’, that 
these places hosted a form of monasticism directly associated with Basil the Great 
(d. 379)." Basil, father of the Orthodox Church, was indeed born in Caesarea of Cappad- 
ocia. He also wrote the rules of cenobitic monasticism. This communal form established 
by Basil must have been one among a variety of monastic practices for the population in 
Cappadocia that chose a monastic life. Basil himself, however, flourished several centu- 
ries before the main period of settlement in Cappadocia’s volcanic rock. In addition, 
though he was born in Caesarea, he did not spend his entire life there. Finally, Caeserea 
(modern Kayseri) was a populous and prosperous urban centre and is located rather 
far, actually, from the largely rural areas of volcanic valleys that host the region’s famous 
troglodyte habitats.” 
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A Hellenic identity: the Greek-speaking populations of Cappadocia 


Together with the remarkable discovery of Cappadocia's fantastic landscape, European 
travellers were astonished to come upon a local population that spoke Greek. The Islamic 
conquests had supposedly cut off the region from the Hellenic world. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, ethnographers and linguists embarked on a concerted effort to record 
and analyse contemporary Cappadocians and their language. Richard Dawkins consoli- 
dated this material in his monumental study on the Cappadocian dialects.!^ The nine- 
teenth-century communities of Cappadocia had developed an extraordinary syncretism of 
religions and languages in which Christians were not necessarily ethnically Greeks, or 
Greek-speaking, while Christians and Muslims spoke both Greek and Turkish. Some 
Greeks, known as the Karamanlides, even wrote Turkish in the Greek alphabet." 
Dawkins and his contemporaries believed that the rare and isolated dialect of modern 
Greek spoken in the villages of Cappadocia preserved some vestiges of the original ancient 
language. As a result of this interest in the nineteenth-century, Greek-speaking popula- 
tions of Cappadocia, more became known about the history of the region in the nineteenth 
century than in the preceding eras. The long period of Seljuk and Ottoman domination 
represents a significant gap in the history of Cappadocia, partly due to the inaccessibility 
of Ottoman sources to researchers working on the region. 

The intense scholarly interest in the oral traditions of Cappadocia, combined with the 
development of Modern Greek nationalism, inspired the attempt to prove that the Greeks 
of the region descended directly from the Greeks of late antiquity. In addition to the 
language, the overtly Christian and Greek monuments of Cappadocia helped to strengthen 
the endeavour throughout the Hellenic world in the late nineteenth century to define a 
Greek national, ethnic, and religious identity. An integral component of the Megali Idea 
(‘The Great Idea’) was to claim the religious and cultural heritage of Hellenic Asia Minor 
for the nation of Greece. 

Anastasios Levidis and Ioannis Archelaos in the 1880s and 1890s belonged to a group 
of Greek intellectuals who originated from Asia Minor itself. They began to notice . 
Cappadocia's rock-cut churches, which preserved countless Greek inscriptions and 
religious images painted on their walls." By proving that the rock-cut churches of 
Cappadocia were inextricably linked to early Byzantine ecclesiastical history, they hoped 
to demonstrate a continuity of Hellenism from antiquity to the nineteenth century. For 
Levidis and Archelaos these churches were closely associated with the Cappadocian 
Church Fathers, especially Basil the Great, and were thus identified as monastic. 


Architectural historians and Cappadocia's heroic monuments 


Toward the second half of the nineteenth century European explorers’ accounts shifted 
away from the time-honoured genre of travelogues. Several pioneering intellectuals began 
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to write historical geographies and architectural histories of Asia Minor in a scholarly 
format.'® Historical geographers used primary sources to outline major political events 
and to illustrate regional changes through time. Architectural historians used monuments 
to establish typologies and their origins in medieval architecture as well as to characterise 
the religious and ethnic identity of the people who once inhabited the area. In many ways, 
Cappadocia is one of the birthplaces of the modern study of Byzantine architecture. 

In the late nineteenth century Charles Texier and Sir William Ramsay produced the 
first historical geographies of Asia Minor to include extensive chapters on Cappadocia.” 
They also published architectural histories in which the buildings of the region illuminated 
historical developments.? For Texier in particular, Asia Minor’s monuments were crucial 
for interpreting the history of Christian architecture. R. Popplewell Polan, Texier's 
collaborator and the project's architect writes the following in the preface to Byzantine 
Architecture: 


Some authors affirm that there was a school of Byzantine Painting but not of Archi- 
tecture; we shall endeavour to show that such a school existed. Others assert that the 
Gothic is the only veritable Christian architecture; we shall prove that Christianity 
did not last for twelve centuries without having discovered a monumental form of 


. expression.” 


During his travels Texier spent some time in eastern Cappadocia, in Ürgüp, and devoted 
a chapter to its architecture. Particularly impressed by the effort involved in creating rock- 
cut structures, Texier attributed Cappadocian troglodyte dwelling to the fervent religiosity 
of the Christian settlers. Rhetorical, romantic notions of monkish Christian populations 
pervade his account: 


We cannot suppose that the Christian community would undertake the difficult task 
of cutting out a church from the rock at a time when they were at liberty to erect 
places of worship, and to practice freely their rites of the religion [...] the labour for 
forming them must have been immense [...] a work of great difficulty to people poor 
and without resources.? 


As is evident from this statement, the first architectural historian of Cappadocia 
believed that the task of hewing a church out of the living rock was immensely difficult, 
perhaps also implying that it also required an effort much greater than building it in 
masonry. Over a century and a half after Texier, modern advances in science and technol- 
ogy have yet to solve this query concerning the relative difficulties in the pre-modern, pre- 
industrial age of executing two very different kinds of structures. Whether glorious or 
degenerate, ascetic Christian monks were credited with settling the region. 

Along with churches and chapels, Texier identified tombs and dwellings. He found 
‘alcoves into which mattresses were extended [...] real chimneys [...] little recesses in the 
walls as cupboards [...] sarcophagi and sepulchral niches in neighbouring apartments which 
we call martyria, sometimes with paintings inside.'? R. Popplewell Pullan drew an elevation 
of what Texier considered to be a Christian mausoleum. Texier described the room as 
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follows: ‘the principal grotto resembles a large tent, with a sloping, pyramidal vault, a 
ventilating shaft, and an arched niche in the middle for a sarcophagus.” The drawing 
depicts niches on the walls and a cone-shaped ceiling with an oculus at the summit. This 
drawing and its accompanying description probably record the actual structure, but the 
interpretation can be modified. This ‘mausoleum’ resembles a typical Cappadocian kitchen 
more than any place of worship or burial. First, a tomb chamber would not have required 
ventilation. Second, medieval kitchens in Cappadocia generally included sloping or pyrami- 
dal ceilings, an opening at the summit for ventilation, and an apsidal niche on one wall as 
a hearth.” In fact, Cappadocia’s rock-cut tradition is exceptional in the history of world 
architecture in that the majority of spaces were neither funerary nor ceremonial. 

The most impressive of Pullan’s Cappadocian drawings, around which Texier fash- 
ioned a very specific historical argument, is a large-scale lithograph of a façade he believed 
also belonged to a mausoleum (Fig. 3).? Because researchers have not yet found the original 
facade illustrated by this lithograph, the image may at first appear fantastically 
rendered, much like Lucas’ ‘pyramidal houses’. The powerful monumentality expressed by 
Texier's facade seems to manifest capabilities beyond the grasp of Cappadocia's carvers.” 
Various aspects of its design and decoration, however, strongly resemble features found in a 


Figure 3 Lithograph of a facade at Ürgüp in eastern Cappodicia 
‘View of grotto at Urgup’, Charles Texier and R. Popplewell Pullan, Byzantine Architecture: 
illustrated by examples of edifices erected in the East during the earliest stages of Christianity, 
with historical and archaeological descriptions (London: Day and Son, 1864) plate 4 
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Figure 4 Courtyard of the Bezir Hane complex at Avcilar in eastern Cappadocia: view of transverse 
hall 
Author photograph 


combination of other surviving facades in Cappadocia. The drawing, therefore, probably 
documented an actual structure that by now has disappeared. Texier's elusive facade may 
well belong to the Bezir Hane courtyard complex at Avcilar, near Ürgüp in eastern 
Cappadocia. The original courtyard façade of this complex has collapsed, so that the 
interior wall of the hall that rested directly behind it is visible as the complex's exteríor 
(Fig. 4). Much like Texier's facade, this surviving wall at Bezir Hane exhibits three equally 
spaced bays framed by engaged piers and horizontal mouldings. In addition, the three 
horseshoe arches at Bezir Hane are articulated in the same manner as those on Texier's 
facade. By expressing considerable concern for the grand facade at Ürgüp, Texier regarded 
rock-cut architecture as both difficult to execute and worthy of attention and study. 
Through this facade at Ürgüp, Texier sought to demonstrate the existence of an inde- 
pendent tradition in Byzantine architecture. He countered the views held by his contempo- 
raries and predecessors that Byzantium developed an artistic tradition only in painting, as 
expressed in the introduction to Byzantine Architecture. According to Texier, art histor- 
ians showed interest in Byzantine paintings, not buildings, while architectural historians 
concentrated mostly on Greek and Roman architecture. Texier also wished to prove, 
through the facade at Ürgüp and its association with a supposed early Christian mauso- 
leum, that the Byzantines did not adopt the horseshoe arch from Islamic architecture.? 
The horseshoe arch dominates the decorative design of the façade, crowning the three 
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monumental entrances at ground level as well as the blind arcades on the upper two tiers. 
His notions are evident in the caption for the facade: 


The custom of hewing sepulchres out of the rock was very general in countries 
of volcanic formation. Most of the tombs of Urgub date from Christian times. We 
give the view of this grotto or tomb, in order to show that the horseshoe arch is of 
Byzantine and not of Mussulman origin, as some writers have asserted.” 


It would be interesting to know whom Texier was trying to counter, but he does not 
say. Arguments concerning the Byzantine or Islamic origins of Cappadocia's architecture 
have gone back and forth as many times as the fortified hilltops of Cappadocia passed 
between Byzantine and Arab hands during the eighth and ninth centuries. From Texier's 
statement of the 1860s denying Islamic influence, the pendulum swung in the opposite 
direction in the late 1990s with the proposed presence of Islamic-style mansions in 
Cappadocia?! Through his analysis of the facade at Ürgüp, Texier began to explore the 
problem of origins and whether western (Roman) or eastern (Oriental) styles predominated 
in medieval architecture. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, Josef Strzygowski consolidated these issues into 
a famous debate he entitled *Orient oder Rom' concerning the origins of architectural 
forms in the Middle Ages.? In Strzygowski's Kleinasien, ein Neuland der Kunstgeschichte 
(1903), Christian monuments in Asia Minor received broad treatment, and Cappadocia's 
architecture figured prominently in the debate.? Strzygowski reprinted Texier's lithograph 
in a section devoted to the horseshoe arch.** He summarised Texier's dating of the facade 
to the early Christian period and argued for a later, medieval date based on a variety of 
‘Oriental’ comparative evidence. Strzygowski then proceeded to formulate a typology of 
buildings in Asia Minor, including the basilica, the octagon, the domed basilica, and 
the cross-domed church. The last type exemplified Middle Byzantine architecture, and 
Strzygowski found ample evidence for it in Cappadocia.? Strzygowski described a court- 
yard complex outside Nidde that must be the Eski Gümüş complex.” J. Smirnov, the 
project's architect, produced sketch plans of two additional complexes, known today as 
the Soganli Han in the Soğanlı Valley? and Aynalı near Góreme.?? These descriptions and ` 
sketch plans depict the churches along with their associated courtyards and facades. 
Strzygowski, however, made no comment as to their original context, monastic or other- 
wise. Strzygowski's main concern was to prove that the domed, four-support, nine-bay 
church type belonged to the medieval period. He thus recorded the dedicatory inscription 
found in such a structure, the St. Barbara church in the Soganli Valley, which refers to 
emperors Basil II and Constantine VIII with a date of either 1006 or 1021.?? This is the first 
mention of a Middle Byzantine date for Cappadocia's rock-cut churches. Strzygowski 
contribution was significant, but his larger interests lay with Armenia and the ‘Orient oder 
Rom’ controversy.” 

Using Strzygowski’s Kleinasien as a guide, Gertrude Bell and Sir William Ramsay 
produced the next comprehensive study of the early Christian churches of Asia Minor." In 
The Thousand and One Churches (1909), Ramsay and Bell investigated the large masonry 
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churches on the slopes of Karadag as well as several monuments in nearby Cappadocia 
itself. Many have now collapsed and vanished, making their vast body of documentation 
invaluable to all future research. In one of her many letters home during her travels 
through Asia Minor, Gertrude Bell revealed a certain awe at being the first of what she 
considered to be the same race of people (European and Christian) to enter the holy places 
since the Islamic conquests: 


And there was a great cruciform church with monastic buildings and fortifications 
and all complete! I have no doubt that this is the chief and central shrine of the 
Karajadagh so I am content. No one has been here before — it's a most curious 
sensation to step into these great ruined places and to be the first person of the same 
civilisation which they stand for since the last monk fell or fled before the Seljuks.” 


Thus Gertrude Bell echoes some of Texier's motivations in her desire to expose 
` Christian monuments long lost to the western world under the weight of Islam. These and 
other nineteenth-century Orientalist sentiments of glory in retrieving the Christian past 
from the hands of Muslims contributed to an idealisation of Christian monuments in the 
east.? A longing to encounter the remains of fervently religious settlers who were ready to 
defend their faith at any moment reinforced the idea of Cappadocia as a land of monaster- 
ies. The marked notion of escape to an idyllic world of a long forgotten past created a 
heroic landscape more commonly associated with the romantic idealisation, not of the 
Christian, but of the pagan antiquities of the ancient Mediterranean.“ 

Ramsay and Bell studied the masonry structures of the region of Karadag, which is 
southwest of Cappadocia. Because of this region's proximity to the western part of 
Cappadocia, Bell apparently was the first European explorer to visit the monuments of 
western Cappadocia. She published a photograph of the grand facade of the Ala Kilise in 
the Peristrema Valley.“ This facade, like Texier’s example at Ürgüp, illustrated the monu- 
mental aspect of Cappadocia's rock-cut architecture. In fact, Bell never mentioned the 
countless inscriptions found painted inside Cappadocia's churches. These surely would 
have interested her, given her training in philology and the diligent manner in which 
she considered inscriptions from all other sites she visited. The interiors of Cappadocia's 
rock-cut architecture most likely remained unexplored. Instead, the facades were the most 
readily visible and immediately accessible of all aspects of the rock-cut structures. More 
significant still, they also displayed the monumentality and grandeur of masonry struc- 
tures, the kinds of buildings that most concerned these early architectural historians. 
Gertrude Bell, after her apprenticeship to Sir William Ramsay and their collaboration on 
the churches of the Karadağ, never returned to Turkey. 

Of all the early architectural historians to study Asia Minor, Hans Rott produced the 
most detailed volume. Rott had accompanied Strzygowski on many expeditions and was 
the first to methodically attend to inscriptions ignored by Bell. In Kleinasiatische 
Denkmäler aus Pisidien, Pamphylien, Kappadokien, Lykien (1909), Rott covered both the 
early Christian and Byzantine periods. He was the first to present buildings from the 
Seljuk period as well.” His broad treatment of Cappadocia included a large number of 
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newly discovered rock-cut monuments.* He was the first, for example, to photograph 
the basilica church of the Selime Kalesi complex in the Peristrema Valley in western 
Cappadocia.” He corrected observations made by previous travellers, and his contribution 
served to guide future explorations. Most importantly, the dedicatory texts painted on the 
walls of Cappadocia's churches proved once and for all that many of the region's churches 
belonged to the middle period of Byzantine history in the east. 

Early travellers, ethnographers, and architectural historians of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries formulated a general picture of Cappadocia by showing a wide range 
of interests in a diversity of subjects, including landscape, architecture, and the ethnogra- 
phy of contemporary communities. These early writers, however, did not discuss Byzan- 
tine history, especially the political, military, social, and cultural history of the empire's 
eastern provinces from the ninth to eleventh centuries, a history that remained fully in the 
shadow of classical antiquity. They did not mention, for example, the great magnate fami- 
lies of Cappadocia, or the Medieval Greek epic of Digenes Akrites, the Byzantine-Arab 
border lord famed for his exploits on the eastern frontier. The epic poem was discovered 
in 1869, but it was not linked to the material culture of Cappadocia.? Early travellers 
and explorers both introduced a romantic notion of an area populated by monks and 
maintained a monastic interpretation without a basis in the history of Byzantium." 


The painted churches and Guillaume de Jerphanion 


In the first half of the twentieth century, Cappadocia's church paintings finally attracted 
full scholarly attention. Through a painstaking process of documenting and cataloguing 
paintings for the purpose of comparing and contrasting style and iconography, art histor- 
ians began to generate chronologies for Cappadocia's churches and to study issues of 
patronage for its monuments. Guillaume de Jerphanion initiated this modern study of 
Cappadocia's paintings in his groundbreaking publication Une nouvelle province de l'art 
byzantin: les églises rupestres de Cappadoce (1925—1942).** This sizeable, four-volume cata- 
logue presented churches from the valleys of Góreme and Soganli in eastern Cappadocia. 
As with earlier investigations, Jerphanion left western Cappadocia entirely untouched. In 
the early twentieth century, explorers still knew mainly of the churches situated in and 
around the more populous contemporary Cappadocian villages in eastern Cappadocia. 
Though Jerphanion's contribution was immense, he set the unfortunate precedent for 
publishing Cappadocia's rock-cut churches as sketch plans and not accurately measured 
and rendered architectural state plans. These sketch plans orient the reader inside the 
churches in order to provide a better understanding of the accompanying discussions of the 
paintings, with little concern for properly recording the structure. 

In this study, Jerphanion pointed out that Cappadocia supplied a rare compendium of 
Byzantine paintings for the eastern provinces of the empire. Because Byzantine paintings do 
not survive from Constantinople, the empire's capital, Jerphanion's achievement proved 
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revolutionary. Through Cappadocia’s churches Jerphanion accounted for the entire span 
of Byzantine history in the east. He attributed churches to the early Christian, Iconoclast, 
‘Archaic’ (a vague term used for a period of art somewhere between Iconoclasm and the 
Middle Byzantine revival), and Middle Byzantine periods. With his study Jerphanion 
introduced the extremely difficult and still unresolved problems of establishing dates for 
Byzantine churches based on the style and iconography of their paintings.? In this regard 
Jerphanion generated considerable interest and debate among his contemporaries.** The 
problems posed by Cappadocia's paintings have preoccupied almost all scholars working 
on Cappadocia ever since. 


Cataloguing and comparison: 1960s—1990s 


Three approaches characterise the study of Cappadocia during the second half of the 
twentieth century. For most researchers such as Nicole Thierry the goal was to refine and 
build upon Jerphanion's catalogue with the primary aim of solving problems of chronol- 
ogy and patronage.” An interpretative approach offered by Ann Wharton Epstein brought 
Cappadocia's artistic wealth into a broader art-historical discussion of the interrelation- 
ships between a metropolitan artistic centre and its periphery. Finally, the nineteenth- 
century approach of historical geography was revived and refined by Friedrich Hild and 
Marcel Restle.” 

Cappadocian studies were reinitiated a full generation after Jerphanion by the 
inexhaustible husband and wife team of Michel and Nicole Thierry. Since the 1960s, the 
Thierry team has applied an arduous process of exploring and cataloguing Cappadocia's 
church paintings. As they travel widely throughout Cappadocia and neighbouring regions, 
the Thierrys continue to find and publish an enormous variety of churches and chapels. 
While reporting on newly discovered churches, they analyse specific questions of style, 
iconography, chronology, and patronage? One particularly problematic aspect of N. 
Thierry's work is the attribution of any church that displays simple, non-figurative 
imagery, such as painted or carved crosses, to the Iconoclast period.” 

In a significant breakthrough, the Thierrys went beyond eastern Cappadocia and 
systematically investigated the Peristrema Valley in western Cappadocia. In 1963 they 
brought this valley's untapped artistic wealth to light by devoting an entire monograph 
to its churches.9 Following Jerphanion's chronological designations based on style and 
iconography, the Thierrys catalogued ten painted churches from the valley. Since 1963 
the number of published churches from the Peristrema Valley has multiplied. Around the 
time of Thierry's monograph on the Peristrema Valley, Jacqueline Lafontaine-Dosogne 
published complementary studies on the same group of churches.? A decade later, N. 
Thierry added to the corpus ten churches, mostly unpainted, at the northern end of the 
valley.” By the mid-1970s the total number of published churches for the entire valley 
increased to about thirty, as treated in a major catalogue by several authors of the artistic 
and architectural wealth of Cappadocia.9 In the most recent catalogue of 1989 by Yildiz 
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Ötüken the number of churches has now multiplied even further. Ötüken provided an 
up-to-date list, including all scholarship subsequent to Thierry’s monograph of 1963. She 
divided the material according to church types, so that funerary chapels attached to larger 
churches were numbered separately. For every valley in Cappadocia, in fact, the number of 
known painted churches has steadily increased in like manner. 

For the entire Cappadocian region, Catherine Jolivet-Levy gave an increasingly 
specialised treatment by concentrating solely on apse decoration. This large volume 
covered practically all the painted churches in all of Cappadocia known to her by 1991.9 
This book is an exhaustive reference tool and methodical guide for a vast subject. Jolivet- 
Lévy continues to publish broadly on Cappadocia’s paintings and is currently one of the 
most active explorers returning to the region year after year. Also covering the entire 
region was Spiro Kostof's well-known introductory guide, The Caves of God (1972). 
Though handy, this book dealt with the material in cursory fashion and placed 
Cappadocia’s paintings explicitly in the monastic context. 

While Cappadocia’s church paintings were being systematically catalogued, Robin 
Cormack and Ann Wharton Epstein approached Cappadocia in a somewhat different 
light. They began to reassess some of Jerphanion’s groupings based on style and icono- 
graphy. In addition, Epstein studied churches according to similarities in both architec- 
tural layouts and wall paintings. Assessing dates for monuments based on painting styles 
and iconography of images, with some concern for architectural plans, continued to be the 
central and controversial issue. Beyond issues of chronology, moreover, Epstein began to 
formulate an altogether new thesis around the theme of how art produced in the metro- 
politan centre of the Byzantine Empire relates to its counterpart in the provinces. One aim 
was to identify interrelationships in artistic production among the provinces independent 
of the capital. In a short article, Epstein compared the so-called provincialism of Byzantine 
art in Cappadocia with that in southern Italy. In a later study, she posited a metropolitan 
origin for the final, tenth-century phase of painting of the newly cleaned and restored 
Tokalı Kilise.” Her ideas came together in a comparative analysis of the art and architec- 
ture of four provinces of the Byzantine Empire, including Cappadocia, and their relation- 
ship to Constantinople. One underlying supposition in this 1986 monograph, Art of 
Empire, was that the art of the capital, of which very little survives, can be reconstructed 
by studying the art of the provinces.” 

The works of Marcel Restle and Frederich Hild in the late 1970s represent another 
aspect of Cappadocian studies in the twentieth century. Restle began in 1969 with a sub- 
stantial catalogue of Cappadocia's painted churches." A decade later, he published a book 
on Cappadocia's early Byzantine masonry churches.? Around the same time, Hild mapped 
the changing road systems from Roman to Byzantine Asia Minor.”* Hild and Restle then 
combined their efforts in an exhaustive reference volume on the region's monuments, 
together with the primary sources from both Byzantine and Arab chroniclers and geogra- 
phers concerning the region. In this study the authors closely followed the methods of 
historical geographers, who seek a comprehensive understanding of the region through 
analysis of written histories, toponyms, road systems, and monuments.” 
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This volume, published as part of the Tabula Imperii Byzantinii series, includes 
two very significant topographical maps (at the scale of 1:800,000 meters).” The first 
map indicates modern towns, roads, and railways. On the second map, Hild and Restle 
reconstructed various phases of historical infrastructures by superimposing two types 
of informational markings. First, they placed a variety of symbols on the map to indicate 
locations of structures, types of structures, and duration of occupation. The authors then 
connected these marks to make all known sites link to a road network. Cappadocia has a 
high concentration of monuments, given the many surviving structures carved into the 
tuff, though this does not of itself signify a high concentration of roads.” 

Beyond this vast literature on Cappadocia's paintings that belongs to the field of 
Byzantine studies, anthropologists, speleologists, and geologists offered an altogether dif- 
ferent approach. These specialists examined the wider, physical context of Cappadocia's 
troglodytic environment together with the human impact on the landscape. Only medical 
scientists have not yet analysed the effects of troglodyte dwelling on health.” Because of 
their interest in the engineering technology of underground structures, speleologists, or 
cave-investigators, have produced some of the most accurate drawings of Cappadocia's 
rock-cut architecture.9 This physical data on the science, technology, and geology of the 
volcanic region adds an exciting dimension to Cappadocian studies because it broadens 
our understanding of Cappadocia's natural environment and the human engineering 
required to create rock-cut structures. Nonetheless, these scientific advances rarely figure 
in the discussions by Byzantinists on Cappadocia. 

A final mention must be made of a group of large and magnificently illustrated 
books, beginning with Arts of Cappadocia, edited by Luciano Giovannini (1972).9! This 
was the first collection of essays in one volume to cover all aspects of the region in every 
age. Treated therein are Cappadocia's landscape and geology, its history and monuments 
ranging from the prehistoric to the modern periods. This work positions Cappadocia as 
one of the birthplaces and crossroads of Anatolian civilisations. A sequel to this, outdoing 
its predecessor in publication quality and lavish illustrations was Cappadocia, edited by 
Metin Sözen and published in Istanbul (1998). Ayhan Şahenk, a Cappadocian himself, 
was the proud sponsor of this gorgeous book that once again staged Cappadocia at the 
crossroads of Anatolian civilisations. At last, a group of three women photographers from 
Greece travelled through Cappadocia and, together with three academic colleagues, 
produced a most impressive photo-essay, Kappadokia: Travels to the Christian East, 
published in Athens (1993).9 A nostalgic view of Cappadocia as a Greek and Christian 
east that once belonged to the Hellenic world, and is now part of the Hellenic diaspora, 
was presented with sumptuous colour photographs replacing the lithographs and engrav- 
ings of eighteenth and nineteenth-century travelogues. These last two volumes published 
in Turkey and Greece attempt to match the sheer beauty of Cappadocia’s breathtaking 
landscape, monuments, and cultural heritage from all periods of its history. 

Indeed, Cappadocia is one of the most remarkable places ever discovered. As such, it 
remains an inexhaustible source for books, articles, photographs, drawings, and essays 
devoted to documenting and studying everything this region could possibly offer to both 
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specialists and a general audience alike. It should be no small wonder that Byzantine schol- 
ars can still provide new insights on a region traditionally interpreted as a land of monas- 
teries. Hence, in the most current approach to Cappadocia, architectural historians look 
to the region for evidence of the nature of Byzantine houses and settlements, not monas- 
teries. By recording and analysing the courtyard complexes and associated rooms to which 
many of Cappadocia's churches were attached, the churches are set into their wider social 
and physical contexts. In the field of Byzantine studies, this marks a major methodological 
shift since Jerphanion's monumental contribution. Fresh lines of investigation and argu- 
mentation are opened for the region's architectural legacy. In the late twentieth century 
this entirely new body of documentation has shed a completely different light on Cap- 
padocia as an untapped resource for the study of domestic architecture and settlement 


patterns on Byzantium's eastern frontier. 
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‘Maniera Cypria’ and thirteenth century icon production 
on the island of Cyprus: a critical approach 
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The purpose of this article is to examine the term ‘maniera Cypria! which was coined by 
Doula Mouriki to describe the thirteenth-century icon painting on the island of Cyprus. 
The term refers to the stylistic appearance of icons and derives from a treatment of the art 
of the island in traditional art historical framework. It is suggested that an alternative 
approach which takes into account a broader set of considerations does not support such 
a basic regional characterisation of the icon painting on Cyprus. 


The period of Latin rule on the island of Cyprus, in particular in the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries, witnessed a major increase in artistic productivity, mainly in the field 
of icon painting. In this paper I will try to assess the character of this art. The focus of the 
art historical research in the field so far has been on attribution and style. Considering the 
multicultural environment in which the Cypriot icons were produced this does seem a 
narrow perspective to take. Patronage on the island as a result of the constantly mapped 
and remapped geographical boundaries, as well as the cross-cultural interactions of the 
period, stimulated a very diverse artistic production. This is best appreciated by examining 
each work of art on its own terms and by attempting to recognise the nature of influences 
on each piece. The lesson of the current literature is that without such an approach there 
is a failure to appreciate the actual complexity of Cypriot art in the thirteenth century or 
to see the multiple relationships which defined the broader social and cultural framework, 
the artistic milieu, in which these works were produced and functioned.! 


*Maniera Cypria' 


Thirteenth-century icon painting on the island of Cyprus has recently been seen most com- 
monly in art historical literature belonging to a general category known as ‘Crusader art’, 
itself a subdivision of Western Medieval art. The basic principles of this approach were set 
out by Hugo Buchthal in his book Miniature Painting in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
written at the Warburg Institute in London and published in 1957.? Buchthal attempted, 
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through close analysis of the style and iconography, as well as any other internal indica- 
tions, to define a form of art which was neither strictly Western nor Byzantine in its fea- 
tures and choices; instead he deduced that the art was the work of Western artists who 
had travelled to the Crusader Kingdoms in the Levant and worked there for Western 
immigrants. He focused on manuscript illuminations for his key evidence, and he saw 
these manuscripts as an example of Western art which was transformed into a hybrid 
under Byzantine influence. This same set of principles was adopted among others by his 
student Jaroslav Folda whose doctoral dissertation was published in 1976 as Crusader 
Manuscript Illumination at Saint-Jean d'Acre 1275-91? Meanwhile, the whole extent of 
this Crusader art had been further expanded by the discovery in the collection of the 
Monastery of St Catherine at Sinai, of a large group of icons which, applying the method- 
ology of Buchthal, Kurt Weitzmann had identified as the work of a number of specific 
Western masters.* 

The methodology of Buchthal and Weitzmann, which involved distinguishing and 
discerning mainly on stylistic grounds the hands of different masters, was very influential 
and promoted the idea that a significant number of paintings were produced in the East by 
Western artists for Western patrons, working under Byzantine influence in a ‘maniera 
Greca.’ These works of Crusader art were to be distinguished according to their discourse 
from paintings made by Byzantine artists for Orthodox patrons in a ‘pure’ Byzantine style. 
Into this apparent consensus of a dichotomy or ‘pure’ or ‘composite’ Crusader art, Doula 
Mouriki, a student of Weitzmann, in 1986 introduced a radical scepticism, based on her 
studies of the icons of Cyprus. Her fundamental analysis constituted the first attempt to 
de-attribute a substantial number of the icons that Weitzmann saw as Western, and to 
argue for their production on Cyprus or at least by artists trained in Cyprus. It was for the 
first time in Mouriki's approach that the term ‘maniera Cypria’ was introduced into this 
discussion as an antithetic counterpart to ‘maniera Greca'." 

The Italian word ‘maniera’ was used by Vasari, and from his sixteenth-century 
history it entered the vocabulary of modern art history particularly the Renaissance 
connoisseurship and art.? It is commonly used today to mean works of art which are influ- 
enced or even imitate a previous artistic production, and divergent from the predominant . 
style of their contemporary cultural and artistic milieu. The question is how far Mouriki's 
adoption of this term in the analysis of the thirteenth-century Cypriot icons has been 
helpful. 

The insufficiency and the limitations of Mouriki's approach are explicitly proven by 
the fact that many of the icons to which she gave the term ‘maniera Cypria' still remain 
enigmatic, the subject of uncertain or conflicted attributions, and there is no consensus 
over which pieces were in fact made on Cyprus, or whether those which have been 
found on the island or elsewhere were painted by Cypriot local artists. One of the most 
celebrated icons and also a piece of considerable debate is the bilateral icon with Sts 
Sergios and Bacchos on horseback on the front and the Mother of God with Christ Child 
on the back (Fig. 1).? The icon, a panel of approximately one meter in height, was origi- 
nally attributed by Weitzmann to a late thirteenth-century Crusader master in southern 
Italy linked to the Templars. Later, however, he changed his mind about the Templar 
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Figure 1 St. Sergios and Bacchos on 
horseback, Monastery of St. Catherine, Sinai 


connection, and proposed instead an Apulian or a South Italian painter. Mouriki, who 
included the icon in her category of *maniera Cypria' icons, first supported the view that 
it must have been painted in Cyprus probably in a Byzantine workshop.!! In one of her 
later publications, however, she associated the icon rather with the Syrian minority on the 
island." Piatnitsky recently suggested, developing further his stylistic analysis of the panel, 
that the artist of the icon must have been an Armenian icon-painter from Cilicia commis- 
sioned by a knight of the Kingdom of Antioch." Such a taxonomic approach, the classifi- 
cation of the material into different ‘microstyles’, ‘maniers’ or to the hand of a certain 
‘master’ or region, according to criteria designed for the twentieth-century art historical 
research, clearly does not easily command agreement. More important, it can be doubted 
whether it helps us to appreciate the continuity, diversity and multiplicity of Cypriot icon 
painting during the period of the Crusades. The stylistic notion of a ‘maniera Cypria’ 
would appear to engender more questions than it solves. 


An international culture 


The question that arises is whether this methodology derived from traditional Western art 
history is appropriate, and whether a more contextual approach might be found. The 
character of the icon painting on the island of Cyprus during the Crusader period is tightly 
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tied to the polymorphic cultural milieu of thirteenth-century Cyprus which encouraged the 
exchange of artistic skills, objects and ideas among disparate cultures and different artistic 
media from both the East and the West. Openness, portability and transmission, a 
constant traffic of people, goods and ideas operating at different levels of intensity and 
within varying cultural boundaries is what defined the character of the art of the period 
encouraging the appearance of specific technical or iconographical characteristics at the 
same time across different artistic centres. Within this historical background the icons 
gathered by Mouriki under the term ‘maniera Cypria’ cannot be viewed as the term itself 
seems to suggest, as hybrids, but as autonomous works of art deeply rooted in the period. 
I am not trying to suggest here that in this discourse of portability, in this intense cultural 
and artistic exchange, the icons in question totally lost their visual identity. However, 
their character becomes much more explicit if studied without this language of *manners' 
and instead in close comparison with those art-works with which they shared the same 
iconography or function. 

Particularly interesting is the thirteenth-century Virgin with Child icon from the 
church of Saint Kassianos’, Cyprus (Fig. 2). Mouriki, based mainly on stylistic criteria as 
well as on the appearance of the gesso pattern on the halo of the Virgin, included it in her 
‘maniera Cypria’ category of icons linked to a Cypriot workshop and, very likely, to a 
Cypriot artist despite the intense western elements of its iconography and style." She was 
strongly influenced by the suggestion of Frinta that gesso decoration was almost a hall- 
mark of Cypriot production. This is far from certain, and the relevant icon to consider in 
this debate is that of St. George on horseback now in the British Museum (Fig. 3). For 
Mouriki this had to belong to the ‘maniera Cypria! too.'* However, the opposite argument 
has recently been set out by Cormack, according to which both the gesso technique and 
the painting technique (using oils) has been paralleled with the practices of Western artists 
in the western or even the northern parts of Europe during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries.’ During the same period the iconography of the Virgin with her Mantle, devel- 
oped primarily in the West, appeared widely in the East not only in Cyprus but also in the 
Armenian manuscript illumination of the period as a common visual language.? It is in 
that context and outside the dubious questions of provenance or attribution that the icon . 
of the St. Kassianos’ church, is much better viewed as the product of an international 
culture which profited extensively by the fertile exchange not only of technical ideas, like 
the gesso pattern or the oil technique, but of iconographical characteristics too.” 

Equally the icon of St. George in question is much better examined in comparison with 
that of St. Sergios on horseback now in the Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, 
another, according to mouriki, ‘maniera Cypria’ example (Fig. 4).? The iconography and 
the style of both the icons refer strongly to other art-works of the broader cultural and 
artistic milieu of the thirteenth century. The icon of St. George of the British Museum clearly 
points to the enamel one of St. Demetrios on horseback from the Guelph Treasure (Fig. 5) 
while the floral pattern in the decoration of the frame of the two icons appears almost 
identical in the thirteenth century Byzantine illumination of the Gospel Book cod. 4, fol. 4v 
(Fig. 6) of the Monastery of Dionysiou as well as in the thirteenth-century Western 
metal icon from the treasury of the Monastery of St. Paul (Fig. 7) both on Mount Athos.? 
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Figure 2 The Virgin with her Mantle, St. Figure 3 St. George on horseback, 
Kassianos church, Nicosia, Cyprus London, British Museum 


None of the iconographical, stylistic or technical characteristics combined in the 
icons in question could very easily be used as a safe criterion for the construction of a 
specific stylistic category for later possible attributions. As far as technique is concerned, 
the St. George panel was the work of a western artist, then the use of gesso patterns which 
appears in a considerable number of Cypriot icons of the period can hardly be taken as the 
artistic trademark for the hand of a Cypriot — Byzantine artist or artistic workshop. But 
equally, the discovery of oil in a thirteenth-century icon does not ‘prove’ it is the work of 
a western hand." What the diverse character of these panels mirrors is that of the society 
in which these icons were produced and functioned and which enabled eastern and 
western artists to experiment on a wide range of contradictory (at least for the modern 
art historian), expressive modes on works addressed and executed for an equally diverse 
clientele. We lack any information concerning the organisation or sizes of the thirteenth- 
century Cypriot artistic workshops. We have no objective documentation about the 
Cypriot artists of the period, their training, artistic formation, nationality or their 
self-awareness or tastes. Everything has to be deduced from their works. Style, which 
dominated the modern art-historical evaluation and study of the Byzantine and the ‘art of 
the Crusades’ depends on assumptions about western artistic production and does not 
greatly help study of the thirteenth century icon.? We want instead to find out about the 
uses of these icons, their place in the liturgy, or their functions in the Cypriot society and 
art market of the thirteenth century. 

For example, the icons of the Virgin with the Mantle from the Kassianos church, 
Nicosia, the St. Sergios on horseback, (both discussed above), and the St. Nicholas with 
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Figure 4 St. Sergios on horseback, 
Monastery of St. Catherine, Sinai 


Figure 5 St. Demetrios on horseback, The 
Guelph Treasure, Berlin, Staatliche Museen 


scenes of his life from Hagios Nicholaos tis Stegis near Kakopetria (Fig. 8).° All served as 
dedicatory images executed probably for the Western donor/patron depicted on them. The 
artist, Western or Byzantine trained in cyprus or not, and the patron of the three panels 
seemed to have perfectly been aware and familiar with the Byzantine iconography of 
St. Nicholas, the Western-Armenian-Byzantine of the Virgin and the military Saint, as well 
as to artistic ideas and techniques developed both in the East and the West like the gesso 
pattern. To lump them together in a ‘maniera Cypria! does not help us to see all their 
differences and subtleties, something that becomes explicit if studied as three different 
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Figure 6 Moses Receiving the law, Cod. 4, 
Fol. 4v, Monastery of Dionysiou, Mount Athos 


Figure 7 Metal icon, Monastery of St. 
Paul, Mount Athos 
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Figure 8 St. Nicholas with scenes from his life, 
St. Nicholaos tis Stegis church, Kakopetria, 
Cyprus 


examples of dedicatory images from thirteenth-century Byzantium executed all, despite 
their considerable stylistic and iconographical differences, or the different nationalities 
and artistic background of the artists involved for the Western patrons depicted on them. 
Such an approach shifts the discussion from modern academic debates to the world of the 
Middle Ages on Cyprus and helps us re-enter the complex circumstances in the island 


during the period. 
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The Armenian writer Sebeos records in detail a great Arab attack on the Byzantine 
capital in 654, which ended in disastrous failure. No parallel accounts are known, and 
Sebeos' report bas not been seriously considered. Yet Sebeos, otherwise known to be a 
reliable author, was writing only shortly after the supposed event. The event is plausible 
in its bistorical context. Allusions to it in several historical sources may be remnants of 
written records, parallel to Sebeos’ account, which disappeared after the condemnation of 
Monotheletism in 680-1. Indirect evidence of the attack from several other Christian 
sources and, to a lesser degree, from the Islamic tradition also tends to confirm Sebeos’ 
report. 


Scholarship has almost ignored a notable passage in the History attributed to the Arme- 
nian bishop Sebeos, describing a failed Arab assault against Constantinople in the 13th 
year of the emperor Constans — that is, 654. In a recent English translation of Sebeos' 
History, however, James Howard-Johnston firmly considers that this passage refers to a 
historical event.! Yet his task as commentator of the work did not permit him to demon- 
strate in detail the validity of his opinion. In particular, it is necessary to explain the fact 
that no other source directly corroborates Sebeos’ account of the attack: despite the 
scantiness of extant sources for the Near East in the mid-seventh century, we naturally 
expect such an important event to have been recorded elsewhere. On inspection, however, 
significant allusions to it do appear in extant sources other than Sebeos’ History. 
Moreover, it is possible to explain the absence of any other direct account. In support 
of Howard-Johnston’s conclusion, there is reason to suppose that the Arabs made a 
disastrous attack on Constantinople in 654: though Sebeos’ account will remain doubtful 
to many, it should no longer be ignored. 

The anonymous manuscript of the History was described in 1837 as ‘[the History] of 
Sebeos, bishop of the Bagratunik’, on the emperor Heraclius’, and was first published as 
such in 1851.7 It is recorded that a bishop of the Bagratunik’ named Sebeos (Eusebius) was 
present at the Council of Dvin in 645. In lists of their predecessors, later Armenian 
historians include a bishop Sebeos as author of a ‘History of Heraclius’. The tenth-century 
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historian Ukhtanés quotes a passage from a so-called ‘History of Heraclius’, but this 
passage does not appear in the History. Conversely, large sections of the History are 
anonymously quoted by another tenth-century Armenian historian, T‘ovma Artsruni, but 
neither he, nor later writers who abbreviated him, mention Sebeos by name.’ Although we 
cannot certainly attribute it to the seventh-century bishop Sebeos, the text of the History 
shows that the writer was an Armenian churchman, born about 600, who lived through 
the upheaval that occurred in the Near East during the first half of the seventh century.’ 
On these grounds and for lack of an alternative, the traditional attribution of the work to 
Sebeos holds good. 

The History records the last Roman-Persian war and the first decades of the Islamic 
war of conquest. The manner in which it covers these events indicates that it was 
composed soon afterwards — for the most part in the later 650s. The last line, referring to 
Mu'àwiya's victory over all his rivals in the Islamic internal conflict that began in 656, is 
written in the present tense: ‘he rules over the possessions of the sons of Ismael and makes 
peace with all’,’ suggesting that the last section, covering the internal conflict, was added 
in the first half of the 660s.° Not only is Sebeos’ History contemporary to the events it 
covers, but the work also appears to be reliable. Sources are carefully selected and edited, 
and the author's personal interpretation of events is restrained.’ Importantly for the 
present purpose, there is no sign of interpolation or other subsequent alteration. Where his 
and other historical works cover the same material, comparisons ‘confirm, indeed enhance 
Sebeos’ standing as scholar and historian.’ Despite its wide coverage of affairs and abrupt 
switching between political and ecclesiastical subjects, the History has a unity of aim — to 
explain the contemporary upheaval in the Near East in the context of divine providence. 
Sebeos’ account of the 654 attack on Constantinople is the keystone of this scheme. 

During the 640s, control of the sea had protected the Byzantine Empire from outright 
conquest by the Arabs, the fate of Persia. At the end of the decade, however, this shield 
slipped away with the sudden appearance in the Mediterranean of an Islamic fleet, which 
attacked Cyprus in 649/28.? Among the several accounts of this attack, only Sebeos’ 
version asserts that Mu‘awiya planned an advance beyond Cyprus (Fig. 1) 


Then the [general] in the territory of Palestine ordered many fleets to be prepared. He 
boarded a ship and undertook an attack on Constantinople. The naval battle was 
not successful for him, because the host of their army opposed him with ships and 
destroyed them on the high seas. They repelled many by fire and drove off many in 
flight. However, king Constans was terrified, and he reckoned it better to give tribute 
and make peace through ambassadors [...]. He wrote to Procopius that he should go 
[...] to Damascus to meet Mu‘awiya [...] and conclude the terms of the treaty in 
accordance with the army’s wishes.” 


The treaty made by Procopius is recorded elsewhere, and probably occurred in late 650 or 
early 651.! Therefore, despite its vagueness, Sebeos’ report can be referred to the 
first Muslim naval expedition in 649/28. Moreover, even its reference to a projected 
attack on Constantinople can be reconciled with the other accounts of the 649/28 
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Figure 1 East Mediterranean naval operations — mid-seventh century 
Taken from New Cambridge Modern History Atlas (1970) with alterations made by the 
author (copyright George Philip & Son Ltd) 


expedition, which describe only a devastating raid against Cyprus. Mu‘awiya’s personal 
command of the fleet, recorded by several sources, suggests that he intended to exploit 
as far as possible, beyond Cyprus, the advantage gained by the sudden appearance of 
an Islamic fleet in the Mediterranean. But the Muslims suffered a naval defeat, according 
to Sebeos, which would have cut short the original scope of Mu‘awiya’s strategy. In 
corroboration, Theophanes’ account also points to a Muslim setback in their first naval 
campaign of 649: 


On hearing, however, that the cubicularius Kakorizos was moving against him with a 
great Roman force, [Mu'awiya] sailed away [from Cyprus] to Aradus and, after 
putting in his fleet, attempted to capture with the help of various engines, the little 
town called Kastellos on that island. Meeting with no success, he sent to the inhabit- 
ants a certain bishop named Thomarichos to frighten them into abandoning the 
town, submitting to terms, and leaving the island. When the bishop had come in to 
meet them, they held him inside and did not yield to Mauias. The siege of Aradus 
having thus proved fruitless, he returned to Damascus since winter had set in.” 


Aradus is a small offshore islet without fresh water, and so indefensible without 
command of the sea. The Muslims’ failure to take it would be hard to explain unless 
Byzantine forces had inflicted a limited defeat on them and reinforced Cyprus." 
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However, recovery from this setback was quick: it is reported for the following year, 650/ 
29, that separate expeditions commanded by Mu'awiya and Abū ‘l-A‘war conquered 
Aradus and Cyprus respectively.? The population of Aradus was expelled; Cyprus 
suffered a second devastation, and its surviving inhabitants submitted, agreeing to pay a 
moderate tribute, and to refrain from helping the Empire.!6 This second attack, coming so 
soon after the first, unnerved the imperial government: towards the end of 650 or 
the start of 651, the ambassador Procopius arrived in Syria to secure a truce and the 
payment of tribute." 

Despite its divergence from the other sources, Sebeos' incomplete account of the first 
Islamic naval expedition in 649/28 seems essentially valid. Moreover, unlike the other 
reports, it reveals the wider dimension of the Islamic naval offensive, pointing to the likeli- 
hood that the Muslims intended to attack Constantinople as soon as possible. Large as it 
was, the 649 expedition turned out to be only a probing raid in that direction. However, 
the main blow, which fell a few years later in conjunction with a land attack, was one of 
the greatest armadas in history. This is according to Sebeos, who recounts: 


Now when the king of Ismael (‘Uthm4n) saw [...] that the Persian kingdom had been 
destroyed, after three years of the peace treaty had fully passed he no longer wished 
to make peace with the king of the Greeks. But he commanded his troops to conduct 
war by sea and land in order to efface from the earth that kingdom as well, in the 
12th year of the reign of Constans (652-3). 

[Sebeos returns to the account a little later] In the 11th year of Constans (651—2) the 
treaty between Constans and Mu‘awiya, prince of Ismael, was broken. The king of 
Ismael ordered all his troops to assemble in the west and to wage war against the 
Roman Empire, so that they might take Constantinople and exterminate that king- 
dom as well [...]. All the troops who were in the east assembled: from Persia, 
Khuzistan, from the region of India, Aruastan [part of Jazira], and from the region of 
Egypt [they came] to Mu‘awiya, the prince of the army who resided in Damascus. 
They prepared warships in Alexandria and in all the coastal cities. They filled the 
ships with arms and artillery — 300 great ships with a thousand elite cavalry for each 
ship. He ordered 5,000 light ships to be built, and he put in them [...] 100 men for 
each ship [...]. These he sent over the sea, while he himself took the troops with him 
and marched to Chalcedon. When he penetrated the land, all the inhabitants of the 
country submitted to him, those on the coast and in the mountains and on the plains. 
On the other hand, the host of the Roman army entered Constantinople to guard the 
city. The destroyer reached Chalcedon in the 13th year of Constans (653/4). He kept 
the many light ships at the seashore, so that when the very heavy ships might arrive 
at Chalcedon he could rapidly go to their support [...]. 

Behold the great ships arrived at Chalcedon from Alexandria with all the small ships 
and all their equipment. For they had stowed on board the ships mangonels, and 
machines to throw fire, and machines to hurl stones, archers and slingers, so that 
when they reached the wall of the city they might easily descend onto the wall from 
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the top of towers, and break into the city. He ordered the ships to be deployed in lines 
and to attack the city. 

When they were about two stades distance from the dry land, then one could see 
the awesome power of the Lord. For the Lord looked down from heaven with the 
violence of a fierce wind, and there arose a storm [...] and the sea was stirred up from 
the depths below. Its waves piled up high [...] and the wind whirled around over 
them [...]. The towers collapsed, the machines were destroyed, the ships broke up, 
and the host of soldiers were drowned in the depths of the sea [...]. For six days the 
violence of the wind and the turbulence of the sea did not cease. 

When the Ismaelites saw the fearsome hand of the Lord, their hearts broke. Leaving 
Chalcedon by night, they went to their own land. The other army, which was 
quartered in Cappadocia, attacked the Greek army. But the Greeks defeated them, 
and it fled to Aruastan pillaging Fourth Armenia.” 


Before James Howard-Johnston's 1999 commentary, historians had ignored this text. 
Perhaps the principal remark had been made by Marius Canard in 1926: ‘[Sebeos] montre 
Mu‘awiya, qui était venu par terre, entrant a Chalcédoine, et la flotte détruite par une 
tempéte en vue de cette ville. Il y a confusion avec une expédition postérieure. Il s'agit 
peut-étre dans tous ces faits d'une seule et méme expédition. La confusion tient à ce qu'il 
y eut tous les ans des raids plus ou moins importants.” In his penetrating study of the 
655 naval battle of Phoenix, Andreas Stratos remarks simply: ‘I will not comment on the 
very imaginative recitals of the Armenian chroniclers.?! An oblique reference is made 
by Albrecht Noth and Lawrence Conrad, who discuss Sebeos’ verbatim report of a letter 
written by *Uthman to Constans shortly before the attack, in which the caliph invites the 
emperor to surrender and embrace Islam: 


*The purpose of this account is clearly recognizable: to oppose the fleeting superiority 
of the pagans with the Christians’ trust in God, which in the end brings victory [...]. 
In presenting events this way, the Armenian chronicler did not need to have any ac- 
tual instances of the summons to Islam in mind [...]. This letter therefore has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the Islamic da‘wa, resulting as it does from Christian thinking 
and formulation. 


More positively, Robert Hoyland doubts Canard's argument, quoted above, that 
Sebeos’ account is a confused reference to a later attack. He points out that Sebeos 
describes an event occurring within a single year, unlike the attacks of 674-8 and 716—7; 
nevertheless, he reserves his own opinion.? 

Sebeos’ account surely exaggerates the number of ships in the Muslim fleet and the 
size of the largest vessels. Yet inflation of military numbers, ubiquitous in historical 
writing, is an inherently limited failing, which need not detract from the general validity of 
the text in which it occurs. The text also seems to contradict itself in reporting two differ- 
ent years for the start of offensive preparations, the 11th and 12th years of Constans 
(651-2 and 652-3). But there is no discrepancy on examination. Sebeos reports that in the 
11th year (651—2), during the period of truce with the Empire and before the end of Persian 
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resistance, the king (Uthmàn) ordered Muslim forces to begin moving westwards. In the 
12th year (652-3), he informs us, victory in the East was secured (probably in summer 
652), the truce with the Empire broken, and preliminary operations begun (in late 652 or 
early 653: according to the sources, these were made against Sicily and the Aegean islands, 
particularly Rhodes). The main attack against Constantinople followed in 654, probably 
in the early summer. The chronology of the report therefore appears sound. 

The account is also fitting in its historical context. The campaigns against Cyprus 
and Aradus had already shown that the Muslims intended to attack the Empire by sea 
and were capable of doing so. The fall of those islands in 650/29, and the truce sought 
immediately afterwards, indicate that Byzantium had now lost naval supremacy, its 
precious counterweight against Muslim land power. Two years later, the balance of 
power tipped even further against the Empire. The stubborn resistance of Persia suddenly 
collapsed in mid-652/31.% According to accounts other than Sebeos, the truce with the 
Empire was broken at this time, and Islamic forces concentrated for the final offensive.” 
By now, the Muslim navy dominated the eastern Mediterranean: on sea, as on land, the 
Empire dared not risk open battle. It is reported that a fleet of 200 ships raided distant 
Sicily in 652/31,7 and, more reliably, that in 653/32 a fleet commanded by Abi ‘l-A‘war 
devastated the islands guarding the Aegean — Cos, Crete, and Rhodes.” Moreover, it 
seems that the last was occupied: with Cyprus and Rhodes now under Muslim control, the 
way would have been open for an attack on Constantinople.? Revealing widespread fear 
that a final Islamic victory was imminent, the nobles of eastern Armenia now defected, 
making a treaty of alliance with Mu'awiya.?? Sebeos recounts that the emperor Constans 
led the bulk of the Empire's army, 100,000 men, into Armenia in late 653/33 in an effort to 
restore the country's loyalty. There was no Muslim intervention and little resistance, but 
the emperor was drawn off as far as the Armenian capital Dvin before news of the 
impending offensive recalled him.?! By summer 654/end 33, the likely date of the attack, 
the strategic position was indeed favourable to the Muslims: considering also their record 
of almost unbroken conquest over the previous twenty years, their confidence must have 
been at its height. 

Sebeos’ account has no direct counterpart in any other source. This is not surprising - 
in the case of the Islamic historical tradition, which, for this early period at least, con- 
sistently fails to record Muslim defeats in the war against the Empire. With regard to 
surviving Christian sources, some do not mention eastern Mediterranean events at all 
in the mid-650s — either because they were composed beforehand (Chronicle 640/724, 
John of Nikiu's History), or because the record for those years is missing from extant 
manuscripts (Maronite Chronicle, Patriarch Nicephorus! Short History, Chronicle 
819/846).? However, five Christian sources — the chronicles of Theophanes, Michael the 
Syrian, Agapius, Elias of Nisibis and the anonymous Chronicle 1234 — do contain 
a common account of eastern Mediterranean events in the mid-650s; a sixth source, 
the Zuqnin Chronicle, also makes a brief reference. This common account does not record 
an attack on Constantinople, yet it alludes unmistakably to Sebeos’ report. It states that 
Mu‘awiya prepared a great fleet at Tripoli in Phoenicia in order to attack Constantinople 
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at some time between 652 and 655 (the separate sources differ on the date). But two men, 
known as the sons of the trumpeter (Boukinator), liberated the Byzantine prisoners in the 
city, who killed the garrison, burned the fleet and escaped to the Empire in one or two 
captured ships.? Nevertheless, this event only delayed the departure of the Muslim fleet, 
under the command of Abū ‘I-‘Awar.4 Reaching Phoenix on the coast of Lycia, the 
Muslims met the Byzantine fleet, personally commanded by the emperor Constans. The 
Byzantines were routed with great slaughter;? the Muslim fleet then returned home with 
much booty.? 

As they stand, the extant accounts of the Tripoli revolt and the Battle of Phoenix are 
revealing but problematic. The prisoners at Tripoli killed the whole Muslim garrison, 
which was probably the small permanent force known to have been stationed in the city 
during the winter months and periodically reinforced in the spring: the revolt therefore 
took place in winter — probably (since it appears the ships were almost ready) only a few 

l months before the intended departure of the fleet. Furthermore, the prisoners escaped in 
only one or two captured vessels. These details indicate that Tripoli could not have been, 
as the sources claim, the principal naval base for the attack. Rather, following descriptions 
of the attack on Cyprus in 649 and Sebeos’ account of the 654 attack, there must have been 
several Islamic naval bases, the largest of them in Egypt. Indeed, the Tripoli revolt prob- 
ably had little impact on plans for the attack on Constantinople. To continue, the same 
reports state that the fleet eventually departed, and that it fought the enemy at the battle 
of Phoenix. However, since they all record a decisive, though hard-won, Muslim victory, 
there seems no reason why the Islamic fleet should not have continued its mission against 
Constantinople. On the contrary, it returned home. As the sources record them, the 
Tripoli-Phoenix events do not have a logical sequel. 

One might be tempted to ascribe the Muslim failure to advance after Phoenix to the 
outbreak of the civil war between Mu‘awiya and ‘Ali following ‘Uthmān’s assassination 
in 656. Yet a full year elapsed between Phoenix and the assassination, and the internal 
conflict between Mu'awiya and ‘Ali developed slowly, with the two rivals not clashing 
openly until the Siffin campaign of 657. Therefore, the Muslim failure to advance after 
Phoenix could hardly have been due to internal troubles. Stratos has attempted to evade 
this difficulty by arguing that the Muslim naval advance towards Phoenix was never 
intended to form part of an assault against Constantinople, an undertaking for which, he 
supposes, the Muslim fleet was not yet ready. Rather, the fleet was sent to the Lycian coast 
merely to gather shipbuilding timber in preparation for a planned assault. Moreover, at 
Phoenix, the fleet suffered heavy losses, which could not be repaired before the outbreak 
of civil war. Stratos discusses the battle in detail and is fully aware of the sources' incoher- 
ence.” Yet his interpretation runs counter to the sources’ attestation on the one hand that 
the great assault was already prepared by the mid-650s, and, on the other, that Phoenix 
was a decisive Muslim victory. 

These events may be understood better by placing Sebeos’ account between them. 
Thus, the Tripoli revolt occurred in the winter months of 653-654 but hardly delayed 
the start of the combined sea and land attack in the early summer of 654. The sudden 
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destruction of the Islamic fleet near the sea-walls of Constantinople stopped the attack 
short, and placed the Muslims onto the defensive. The following year, 655/34, new 
fleets set out from Syria and Egypt towards Phoenix in an attempt to block a Byzantine 
counter-attack, which the emperor Constans himself was commanding, accompanied by 
his brother Theodosius, at that time the designated heir to the throne. It should be noted 
that active naval command by a Roman emperor was unprecedented: the presence of 
Constans and Theodosius in the fleet suggests that the Byzantines were advancing with 
great confidence in 655/34.? When the battle of Phoenix took place, the Byzantines had 
presumably already re-taken Rhodes and were moving on Cyprus, where, al-Baladhuri 
reports, the Muslims had recently established a strong garrison. The Islamic tradition 
emphasizes the numerical inferiority of Muslim forces at the battle, a detail that seems 
problematic except in light of the disaster suffered at Constantinople.*! Against the odds, 
however, the Muslims defeated their opponent, and almost killed Constans, in a battle 
agreed to have been exceptionally hard-fought and bloody. The Byzantine counter-attack 
was thus stopped in its turn, and the Muslims secured Cyprus — but so heavy had been 
their losses in 654/33—4 and 655/34 that they were unable to renew the naval offensive. The 
failure to advance on Constantinople in 654 was not caused by the outbreak of internal 
conflict within the Islamic State in 656 — rather vice-versa. Such a reconstruction fits the 
dates given for the Tripoli revolt and the battle of Phoenix in Theophanes’ account;? it 
agrees with the witness of several sources that the Muslims were ready to attack 
Constantinople in the mid-650s and indeed won a major naval victory at Phoenix; and it 
explains the Muslim failure to exploit that victory. Above all, it incorporates Sebeos' 
keystone account, the sole surviving witness to the 654 attack.” 

It seems possible, then, that the Tripoli-Phoenix account, as it has survived in 
various Christian sources, is the remnant of a longer description of East Mediterranean 
naval events in 654—5, whose centrepiece recorded a Muslim attack on Constantinople in 
654. Five of the six extant descriptions of the events at Tripoli and Phoenix are similar, 
indicating that they derive from an earlier account.“ It is probable that the historian 
Theophilus of Edessa (d.785) composed such an account soon after the mid-eighth 
century, for Agapius and the Syriac chroniclers refer to him as a key source for the period . 
after the Islamic Conquest.? Yet Theophilus himself was certainly not the original source 
in question. This is clear from the sixth extant account, the Zuqnin Chronicle, which 
records briefly for AG963/651-2: ‘There was a battle between the Arabs and the Romans 
at Tripolis.’ The Zuqnin Chronicle is contemporary to Theophilus, being composed soon 
after 775; it makes no mention of him, and its date for the Tripoli revolt differs from that 
of the other five accounts. Clearly, the Zuqnin Chronicle’s knowledge of that event 
depended on a source other than Theophilus.“ Furthermore, Theophilus lived too late to 
have known contemporary witnesses to these and other mid-seventh-century events that 
he recorded. The continuing literary tradition of Christian communities in the East after 
the Muslim Conquest indicates that Theophilus relied on an earlier written account. 

Remnants of that account may be preserved in Theophanes’ Chronographia (com- 
posed c.813), one of our main historical sources for seventh-century Syria." A cluster of 
notices in the Chronographia records events in and around north-western Syria during the 
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mid-seventh century. The most important of these notices concern naval events in the 
Muslim-Byzantine war that directly affected the Christian inhabitants of this region — 
particularly the Tripoli revolt and the battle of Phoenix, but also the attacks on Cyprus, 
Aradus, and Rhodes. The remaining notices describe more localized events that would 
have been of contemporary interest to the Christian population of north-western Syria. 
They include the death of the hostage Gregory, Heraclius’ nephew, at Heliopolis in 652; 
the earthquake of June 659 in Syria and Palestine; the settlement of Sicilian captives in 
Damascus in 663; the settlement of 5,000 Slav deserters near Apamea in 664; the death of 
Thomarichos, bishop of Apamea, and the burning of the bishop of Emesa, both in 665; the 
flight of Kallinikos, the inventor of Greek fire, from his native Heliopolis (Baalbek) to the 
Empire in 673; and the outbreak of the Mardaite revolt in this region in 677-8. The 
record can be extended to eighth-century events of the same nature and interest, though 
they lie fewer and farther between: the deportation of the bishop of Apamea in 712; the 
‘forced transfer of the Cypriots to Syria in 742; a second Christian rebellion in the Lebanon 
in 760; and the anathematization of the bishop of Epiphania in 763.” The most likely sup- 
position is that these reports originated among Chalcedonian Christians in north-western 
Syria soon after the mid-seventh century, developing into a local chronicle tradition that 
was partly preserved in the Chronographia of Theophanes. This tradition is the most 
likely original source for Theophilus of Edessa, because some of the most important 
notices in the above list also appear in the three chronicles that depended on Theophilus.?? 

If the Islamic armada had attacked Constantinople in 654/33-4, news of its 
destruction must have reverberated among conquered Christian populations of the Islamic 
State.” Sebeos recorded the event: so too, surely, did the presumed Chalcedonian Syrian 
chronicle tradition partly preserved by Theophanes. If so, then an account of the 654 
attack must have dropped out of the Chalcedonian Syrian chronicle at a later stage, 
leaving the adjacent notices on Tripoli and Phoenix. 

In explanation, it is likely that written records of the 654 attack were generally 
suppressed after the Sixth Ecumenical Council of 680-1. The Acts of the Council 
condemned Monotheletism and its proponents, including the emperor Constans, and 
expressly ordered the destruction of Monothelete writings — to such effect that none 
survive except for a small handful of short documents in Syriac. Henceforth, Constans’ 
memory came to be so execrated among Chalcedonians that the Empire's sufferings were 
attributed to his actions, regardless of historical and chronological fact. According to 
Anastasius of Sinai, a Chalcedonian Syrian writing towards the end of his life, 
probably in the 690s: 


Martin was exiled by the grandson of Heraclius (Constans, in 654) and swiftly arose 
Amalek of the desert, who struck us, the people of Christ. That was the first terrible 
and incurable fall of the Roman army. I am speaking of the bloodshed at Yarmuk 
(636) and Dathemon (probably the battle of Dathin in 634), after which occurred the 
capture and burning of the cities of Palestine, even Caesarea (641) and Jerusalem 
(637-8). After the destruction of Egypt (641-2) there followed the enslavement and 
incurable destruction of the Mediterranean lands and islands. But those ruling the 
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Roman Empire did not understand these things. They summoned the foremost men 
of the Roman Church, cut out their tongues and cut off their hands (the punishment 
inflicted on Maximus Confessor, the principal opponent of Monotheletism, in 661). 
And what happened then? The requital from God was the virtually complete destruc- 
tion of the Roman army at Phoenix and the destruction of the fleet (655),? and the 
destruction during his reign of the whole Christian people and all places. This did not 
cease until the persecutor of Martin perished by the sword in Sicily (668). 


Following the condemnation of Monotheletism at the Sixth Council, it became necessary 
to demonstrate how God had punished the Empire during the years when it had followed 
the Monothelete heresy.? However, the blame did not fall upon Heraclius, the first 
emperor to promote this doctrine, but entirely upon his grandson Constans. Thus, in 
Anastasius' account, the early Islamic victories in Syria, which occurred under Heraclius, 
are attributed to the reign of Constans. Similarly, Phoenix came to be remembered as the 
principal military event of Constans’ reign because, in that battle, the emperor who upheld 
Monotheletism had led the Byzantine navy to heavy and unexpected defeat. 

The re-writing of recent history would have been encouraged by the second Muslim 
assault on the Byzantine capital. This lasted from 674/54 to 677/57, during the reign of 
Constans! son, Constantine IV (668-85), the emperor who abandoned Monotheletism. 
The attack ended in a disaster that strikingly resembled the event of 654: the Muslims 
again failed to take Constantinople and, finally, their fleet was completely destroyed 
by a storm off the Pamphylian coast. This great Byzantine victory was followed three 
years afterwards by the official condemnation of Monotheletism at the Sixth Council; 
naturally, the two events were linked together — the defeat of the Muslims was regarded 
as a sign of divine favour upon the Empire, foreshadowing and prompting its imminent 
return to orthodoxy. Anastasius of Sinai thus goes on to conclude that peace had now 
returned to the Empire because of the restoration of orthodoxy under Constantine IV. 

In such a starkly contrasted scheme, there was no room for the contradictory event of 
654, which had demonstrated God's protection of the Empire even more strikingly than 
did the siege of 674-7, yet had occurred during the reign of the Monothelete emperor’ 
Constans. Within such a context of thoroughgoing doctrinal revolution, it becomes 
possible to understand how records of the Islamic armada's destruction before Constanti- 
nople in 654 may have been rapidly expunged after 681. The Chalcedonian Syrian tradi- 
tion partly preserved by Theophanes would have been no exception here, for the society in 
which it flourished, though located in Muslim-occupied Syria, was attached to the Empire 
in mind and heart. Another product of the same society is the historical summary of 
Anastasius of Sinai quoted above — which, remarkably, is also preserved in Theophanes? 
Chronograpbia." Anastasius’ anachronistic and inaccurate account is evidence that his- 
torical memory of the earlier seventh century became simplified and confused after only 
a few decades. More particularly, it reveals how quickly a failed Muslim attack on 
Constantinople in Constans’ reign would have been eclipsed by and assimilated to the 
later assault of 674—7. 
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The Chalcedonian Syrian chronicle tradition preserved by Theophanes was not the 
only one of its kind. A mid-seventh century Constantinopolitan source also existed and 
was used by Patriarch Nicephorus (d.828) in the composition of his Short History.°* It is 
well known that a lacuna in this work spans precisely the reign of Constans. After break- 
ing off a detailed description of the political turmoil in Constantinople following 
Heraclius! death in 641, the Short History resumes (33): ‘Then, after a reign of twenty- 
seven years, Constantine was treacherously killed by his own servants in his bath in 
Sicily and so ended his life.’ 

The gap is found in all extant manuscripts, and two explanations have been offered. 
The first is that the Constantinopolitan source ended in 641, and that patriarch Nicep- 
horus was ignorant of events during Constans' reign. But the description of events in 641 
seems to break off in medias res, and, ignorant though he may have been without this 
source, it is most unlikely that Nicephorus himself would have covered Constans’ reign by 
-writing the sentence quoted above. The obvious alternative is that the lacuna represents a 
missing folio, which dropped out of the Constantinopolitan source before it reached 
Nicephorus' hands. If Nicephorus had been wholly reliant on this work for his coverage 
of the mid-seventh century, as seems quite possible, he would likely have reproduced it 
verbatim, so that the lacuna would naturally have remained in all manuscripts of the Short 
History. Therefore, it seems that the Constantinopolitan source originally concluded with 
a complete section on Constans' reign, of which only the last sentence survives. Moreover, 
since the source is clearly Monothelete in sympathy, the missing section must have been 
favourable to Constans, and it would therefore have recorded an attack on the capital 
in 654. Of course, it remains possible that the missing section disappeared entirely by 
accident. But, following the argument made above, it seems more plausible that the section 
was excised after the Sixth Council. Nicephorus’ Short History would thus offer a second 
example of the historical censorship that operated upon the Chalcedonian Syrian tradition 
preserved by Theophanes. Finally, it seems, one record alone of the 654 attack was 
preserved — because it arose in Armenian Monophysite circles, which neither regarded 
Constans with hostility, nor were subject to the imperial condemnation of Monotheletism. 

Against this theory, however, we must point to the Syriac Life of Maximus, a short 
Monothelete document written in Syria between Maximus the Confessor's death in 662 
and the Sixth Council in 680-1. This text makes no reference to a recent attack on 
Constantinople, of which the author must have known if it had occurred. The most likely 
place for such a reference in this text is a brief historical aside: ‘After Maximus went up to 
Rome, the Arabs seized control of the islands of the sea, and entered Cyprus and Aradus, 
ravaging them and taking [their inhabitants] captive; and they gained control over Africa 
and subdued virtually all the islands of the Mediterranean.’ Yet, against Sebeos’ equally 
contemporary account, the silence of the Syriac Life of Maximus may not be conclusive 
evidence: the Life is a short text whose aim is not to provide a historical record, but to 
execrate the memory of Maximus Confessor. Furthermore, the Life’s equal failure to 
mention Constans’ defeat at Phoenix may provide a significant clue. According to the 
argument proposed here, the battle of Phoenix followed closely upon the attack on 
Constantinople in 654 — to a certain extent redressing that disaster for the Muslims. In 
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face of the subsequent Byzantine defeat at Phoenix, a Monothelete Syrian author would 
have found it awkward to point to the destruction of the Muslims before Constantinople 
as a sign of divine favour for Monotheletism. Such an author may have preferred simply 
to ignore both events. Nevertheless, the Life may hint at the 654 attack in the sentence that 
immediately follows the above quotation: ‘For, following the wicked Maximus, the wrath 
of God punished every place which had accepted his error.’ Contemporaries would not 
have missed the inference that God had protected Constantinople, the seat of the emperor 
who had rejected Maximus’ error. 

The arguments developed above may explain the lack of direct corroboration for 
Sebeos’ account. Yet Sebeos describes an event so significant that it remains difficult to 
accept as historical fact without some external corroboration. In fact, close examination 
of several other contemporary sources does reveal indirect yet significant evidence of the 
attack. The most striking item comes from the so-called Khuzistan Chronicle, composed 
by an unknown Nestorian writer in Khuzistan in the late 650s.9 Immediately after 
recording the death of Heraclius, he continues: ‘Indeed, the victory of the Ismaelites, who 
defeated and conquered those two strong kingdoms, was from God, — who, however, has 
not yet permitted them to take Constantinople; for that reason, victory must be attributed 
to God Himself, not to the Arabs.” The remark would be unnatural unless the Muslims 
had, in fact, attempted to take the Byzantine capital before the time of writing. 

Contemporary support for Sebeos’ account also comes from the Frankish Chronicle 
of Fredegar, written in Gaul in the late 650s. The chronicler reports, as the latest event, 
that ‘for three years and more Constans paid 1000 gold solidi a day to the Saracens; but 
then he won back his empire and refused to pay tribute.’ The chronicler states that he 
will recount how this happened but does not do so, perhaps because of his death. Other 
sources confirm that Constans began paying this tribute in late 650 or early 651, so we.are 
left to wonder how he was able to stop paying it after ‘three years and more’ — in 654 or 
shortly after. Disregarding Sebeos' account, the only important recorded event in the 
Muslim-Byzantine war for the rest of the 650s was the battle of Phoenix in 655, a heavy 
defeat for the Byzantines. Constans could have taken advantage of the newly-arisen 
Muslim internal conflict to stop paying the tribute, but he could hardly have done so. 
before 657, when the conflict began to occupy Mu‘awiya’s full attention. The chronicler 
also states that Constans ‘won back his empire’, indicating not just a fortunate breathing 
space gained by the enemy's divisions, but an active policy of territorial re-conquest. 

Further circumstantial evidence is offered by the Maronite Chronicle, a fragmentary 
Syriac work of Chalcedonian Syrian origin. The chronicle describes seventh-century events 
in and outside Syria from 659/38—9 to its last entry in 664/44. Significantly, its notices 
appear to be contemporary, since most of the dates given are extremely accurate.” 
Towards the end of the period that it records, there was a rapid Islamic resurgence: 
Muslim armies subdued Armenia and launched heavy attacks into Asia Minor, where they 
now began to spend the winter. In 663/43, it seems, the Muslims even transported an 
army across the Sea of Marmara to plunder Thrace and threaten Constantinople by 
land.9 During this renewed offensive, Constans was absent, having arrived in Italy with 
a large army and fleet in 662/42. If one ignores Sebeos’ account, the military situation 
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for the Empire was especially precarious in the early 660s. We might therefore expect a 
trace of pessimism in the tone of the Maronite Chronicle, a contemporary document of 
Chalcedonian origin and pro-Byzantine sympathy. On the contrary, the overriding tone of 
the Maronite Chronicle is remarkably sanguine. Describing the 664 campaign by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ibn Khalid in Asia Minor, the text narrates two incidents in which the 
Byzantines outwit the invaders. In the first, the Arabs reach a large lake, build a fleet of 
rafts and boats, and attack an island upon which many people have taken refuge: 


When the Arabs got into the harbour, they disembarked and tied up the boats, then 
made off towards the interior to attack the people. At that moment the men who 
were in hiding got up and ran to the boats, cut off their moorings and rowed out onto 
the deep water. Thus the Arabs were left on shore in the harbour, penned in by deep 
water and mud. The inhabitants then grouped together against them, surrounding 
them from all sides, fell upon them with slings, stones and arrows and killed them all. 
Their companions stood watching from the opposite shore, unable to come to their 
aid. The Arabs have not attacked that lake again up to the present day.” 


In the second narrative, Ibn Khalid attacks an unidentified fortress with a great catapult 
built for the Muslims by a local carpenter: 


` The men defending the fortress, trusting to its impregnability, let them get quite 
close. Ibn Khalid's men then drew back their catapult; a rock rose up in the air and 
hit the gate of the fortress. They then shot another rock and it fell a little short; then 
they shot a third rock, which fell shorter than the other two. The men above jeered and 
cried out, ‘Pull your weight, Khalid’s men, you are drawing badly’. They wasted no 
time in using their own catapult to propel a huge rock down onto Ibn Khilid’s catapult 
from above, hitting it and wrecking it. In the process of rolling away, the boulder killed 
a large number of men. Ibn Khalid went on from there and took the fortresses of 
Pessinus, Cius and Pergamum, and also the city of Smyrna.® 


The considerable successes of the Muslims in that campaign are barely mentioned, as 
if mattering little, while their setbacks are described in mocking detail. Between the 
Maronite Chronicle and Christian sources composed in the 630s and 640s, there is a 
notable difference of tone: by the mid-660s, it seems, the Muslim war of conquest no 
longer possessed an aura of invincibility. The descriptions above may be regarded simply 
as war propaganda, intended to support failing morale by emphasizing minor enemy 
defeats. But the Maronite Chronicle is a convincing witness because its anecdotal details 
are not limited in this way. Immediately before the events recounted above — probably, 
therefore, for the year 663 — the chronicle describes a Byzantine defeat during the Muslim 
raid in Thrace. ‘Yazid ibn Mu‘awiya went up again with a large army. While they were 
encamped in Thrace, the Arabs scattered for the purpose of plunder, leaving their hirelings 
and their sons to pasture the cattle and to snatch anything that should come their way.’ 
The defenders of Constantinople went out, killed many of those remaining and seized the 
booty in the camp. Encouraged by this success, many inside the city determined to make 
a larger sortie the next day. 
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But Constantine told them, ‘Do not make a sortie against them. It is not as if you had 
engaged in a battle and won. All you have done is a bit of common thieving.’ But they 
refused to listen to him. Instead, a large number of people went out armed [...] The 
King had a tent erected on the wall, where he sat watching. The Saracens drew after 
them, retreating a long way [...] and squatted in tribal formation. When the others 
reached them, they leapt to their feet and cried out in the way of their language, ‘God 
is great? Immediately the others turned tail in flight, chased by the Saracens, who fell 
on them, killing and making captives right up to the point where they came within 
range of the catapults on the wall. In his fury with them Constantine was barely 
willing to open [the gates] for them.” 


Had this been the first appearance of a Muslim army outside the walls of the Byzantine 
capital, it would be difficult to account for the writer's matter-of-fact insouciance. We 
may deduce from this passage, and from the tone of the chronicle throughout, that the 
Muslims had already tried and failed to take Constantinople. Set beside the unsuccessful 
Avaro-Persian siege of 626, an even more disastrous Muslim failure in 654 would have 
confirmed a widespread opinion that the city was divinely protected. 

More indirect evidence comes from an undated 81-line paean, written in Greek by the 
otherwise unknown Theodosius Grammaticus, which celebrates a disaster suffered by the 
Arabs at ‘the city’, identified with Constantinople in the appended title. The occasion has 
been identified with either of the failed Muslim sieges of Constantinople in 674-8 and 
716-7." However, the poem may refer more fittingly to the attack of 654 recorded by 
Sebeos, in which a storm suddenly destroyed the Islamic armada. For the poet attributes 
the enemy's destruction to Christ alone in a manner that seems to go beyond convention: 


Let us, the spectators of the recently performed great wonders of our Lord Christ, 
who raise our hands and applaud Him with piety in our hearts when we see the 
haughty spirit of the cursed Ishmael now laid (5) on the ground, say these words, for 
it is the custom to say this about victories: "There is no God great as you, most 
powerful creator of the world!’ 
For behold, you, Lord of all, saved your settlement (k/érouchia) from the crashing 
waves (10) of the filthy and most evil Arabs; 
You stole away the fear of them, and the trembling, and their returning shadows; you 
destroyed their might all-powerfully just as you destroyed the pharaoh’s army; you 
smote their cowardly hearts; 
You showed by your wise power (15) that you, O Christ, are the enemy of those who 
deny that you are the powerful God from God the Father of the Word; 
You, all-powerful, shattered their yoke; you set their bow on the ground so that when 
they saw (20) the strength of your right hand, they might hold their tongues from 
speaking blasphemies; 
You, O Word, filled with joy your cities who rejoice in your all-seeing grace! 

The next forty lines, mocking the Muslims’ present dejection in contrast to their former 


arrogance, vividly recall the great amphibious force deployed, according to Sebeos, against 
Constantinople in 654: 
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Where now, O cursed ones, are your shining bright ranks of arrows; where now the 
melodious chords (30) of bow-strings? Where is the glitter of your swords and spears, 
your breastplates and head-borne helmets, scimitars, and darkened shields? Where 
are the many fiery waves of your [lacuna] and the arrows and spears, (35) and the 
banners, fiery-red and black? And where are the ships raised on high as if they were 
woeful cedar coffins of Lebanon? And where are the twin-decked fire-throwing ships, 
and the single-decked ships, also swift in the battle step? 


The last five lines, bidding sea and earth to praise God for the victory, allude once more 
to the sudden and unexpected destruction of the Islamic fleet: ‘Therefore, Ocean, you who 
displayed the murderers (75) broken to pieces, praise the Lord? 

Even the Islamic historical tradition may hint at the destruction of the Muslim fleet 
by storm in 654/33—-4. According to a notice transmitted by al-Waqidi: 


In this year, that is, 35 (655—6), Qustantin ibn Hirqal set sail with 1000 ships for the 
territory of the Muslims. But Allah caused a windstorm to overpower and drown them. 
Qustantin ibn Hirqal however survived and got to Sicily. But they prepared a bath for 
him there, and when he got in they killed him, saying, ‘You killed our leaders’.” 


This account does not refer to the battle of Phoenix, which al-Waqidl himself correctly 
records as a bloody naval encounter fought in the previous year 34H/June 654-July 655 — 
the so-called battle of ‘the Masts’.”* At face value, the account is not historical at all: there 
is no other evidence for its assertion that the Byzantine fleet was destroyed by storm, and 
many sources confirm that Constans left the East for Italy and Sicily several years later, 
probably in 662.” Yet in the light of Sebeos’ account and the others, quoted above, which 
appear to support Sebeos, al-Waqidi's report may be seen as an allusion to the event of 
654, confusing it with the subsequent battle of Phoenix so as to transform the Islamic 
disaster into a Byzantine one. 

Further Islamic literary evidence comes from the corpus of apocalyptic hadith- 
traditions foretelling the fall of Constantinople as the penultimate prize in the war of con- 
quest." The emphasis that the traditions place upon Constantinople as a goal of conquest, 
and the postponement of its fall to the Last Days, suggest a historical context of failed 
attempts to take the city. If the sieges of 674-7 and 717-7 form this context, then the 
corpus could hardly have arisen before the early eighth century. But the internal evidence 
of the traditions themselves points to an earlier time-frame. They originated from the 
Yemeni settlers of Hims, most of them being conventionally attributed to the Companion 
Ka'b ibn al-Ahbar, who died in Hims in 654—5/34. Moreover, the traditions consistently 
attribute the chief role in the great victory to the Yemenis.” 

They seem to reflect, therefore, the leading military role that jund Hims played 
during the first decades of the Arab-Byzantine war, especially under its renowned gover- 
nor, ‘Abd al-Rahm4n ibn Khalid, who was reportedly poisoned at Mu‘awiya’s orders in 
666/46. The traditions are also extremely hostile towards two other Arab groups 
in Syria, the Quraysh elite of Damascus and the bedouin Kalb — again reflecting the sub- 
sequent decline of Hims as Mu'awiya consolidated power in Damascus with Kalb support. 
These connections with the earliest period of Umayyad Syria indicate that the apocalyptic 
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tradition relating to the fall of Constantinople arose in Hims during the later seventh 
century — rather early, then, if the Arabs had not ventured an attack on the Byzantine 
capital until 674-7.” 

Indeed, ignorance of the earlier attack has given the impression that a gap of several 
decades intervened between the early Islamic conquests and the first offensive against 
Constantinople. In contrast, awareness of the 654 attack confirms that no such gap 
existed, which seems more probable in view of the speed with which the Muslims 
extended the war of conquest on all other fronts. Also relevant in this context are the 
confused accounts of two lesser attacks on Constantinople made in the 660s: the first in 
663/43, described above, and the second in 668—-9/48—9.9' On each occasion, Mu‘awiya’s 
son and successor, Yazid, reportedly took part. Both attacks involved a landing in Thrace: 
considering the strength of the city’s land walls, they probably aimed not at taking 
Constantinople, but at ravaging an undamaged region and weakening Byzantine morale. 
Since these operations must have required transport across the Sea of Marmara, they indi- 
cate that the Muslims retained a degree of naval superiority after their victory at Phoenix. 
Reports of these attacks have been ignored or seen as exaggerations of ordinary raids that 
the Muslims mounted in Asia Minor every year.?' Yet the likelihood of an attack in 654 
tends to confirm them, and vice-versa. 

Finally, Sebeos’ account throws light on Muslim strategy and tactics in both of their 
major seventh-century assaults on Constantinople. The 654 attack was prepared by the 
seizure of Cyprus in 650 and Rhodes in 652-3, and by the invasion of Asia Minor up 
to Chalcedon. A direct assault was intended against the city’s sea-walls, the weakest 
section, by means of siege-engines placed upon the large ships in the Islamic fleet. These 
engines included stone- and fire-throwing machines, and fighting towers overtopping the 
walls. The Muslims stormed Thessalonica in exactly this manner in 904.9? The assault 
of the 670s also opened with the re-capture of Rhodes, and it too aimed at the capital’s 
sea-walls.9 But it differed in that Mu‘awiya, less confident now, had prepared for a long 
and difficult amphibious campaign. A permanent base was established, eventually at 
Cyzicus, allowing ships to repair and return to the fight. Attacks during the first cam- 
paigning season of 674/54 failed: undaunted, the fleet withdrew to Cyzicus, reinforcements l 
arrived, and the assault resumed the following spring, and for another two years until 
spring 677/57.9 At that time, the Islamic fleet was shattered by the newly developed 
Byzantine weapon, Greek fire, but their perseverance suggests that the Muslims had come 
close to success. The sea-walls must have been badly damaged, for only in the reign of 
Tiberius III (695-8) was their repair undertaken.® 

Not only in 674—7/54—7 but also in 654/33—4, the Islamic leadership exerted its 
utmost effort to take Constantinople by amphibious assault. These campaigns display the 
organizational strength of the Early Umayyad State. On the other hand, their failure 
involved great loss of men, materials, and especially morale. A temporary halt in the drive 
for conquest, exposure to Byzantine counter-attacks and internal conflict followed the 
failed assault of 674—7. Similarly, the 654/33—4 disaster may have been the underlying 
cause of the troubles that afflicted the Islamic State for the first time in the late 650s.% At 
the least, Sebeos’ account deserves recognition. 
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28 Michael the Syrian, Chronicle, 11, 10, 443, for 
AG965/653—4. See P. Lemerle, ‘Les répercussions de 
la crise de l'empire d'Orient', 716; Stratos, 
Byzantium in the Seventh Century, III, 45—6; 
Bosworth, ‘Arab Attacks on Rhodes’, 158; Conrad, 
‘The Conquest of Arwad’, 376-7. 

29 Agapius, Universal History, 222, reports for 
year 8 of ‘Uthman (652-3): ‘Mu‘awiya sent troops 
into the island of Rhodes, who seized it, organized 
an administration, and made an observation post 
there for the Arabs.’ Theophanes, the Syriac 
chroniclers, and Ibn A‘tham al-Küfi also mention a 
Muslim raid against Rhodes in 653: Bosworth, ‘Arab 
Attacks on Rhodes’, 157-8. L. Conrad, 

‘The Arabs and the Colossus’, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society 3/6 (1996) 173, considers Agapius' 
statement as unhistorical, derived from a typical 
theme of Islamic fut#h narrative. Yet the only 
evidence presented for this sceptical assertion are 
reports in Theophanes! Chronographia and 
patriarch Nicephorus’ Short History, that Rhodes 
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referred to by Agapius’ statement. If one accepts 
Sebeos’ account of the Muslims’ annihilation before 
Constantinople in 654, then it is likely that their 
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in 673, in preparation for their second great assault 
against Constantinople. The evidence for this second 
occupation comes from generally accepted Islamic 
reports that Yazid I (680-4) ordered the evacuation 
of Rhodes by Muslim forces. Although they do not 
agree on the dates, other Islamic sources report a 
seven-year re-occupation of the island during the 
670s. See n.83. 

30 Sebeos, History, 164; Theophanes, 
Chronographia, 344. 
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31 Sebeos, History, 165-8. Most of the great army 
had already been recalled from Armenia before 
Constans himself returned. 

32 Chronicle 819 was probably written at the 
monastery of Qartmin in Jazira, and Chronicle 846 
depends on it almost exclusively for the Early 
Islamic period: Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others 
Saw It 170, 420. 

33 Chronicle 1234, 274—5, and Michael the Syrian, 
Chronicle, 11, 10, 44, report the event for AG966, 
equivalent to 654—5; the equivalent Islamic year, 
34H, is given by Agapius, Universal History, 223, 
and Elias of Nisibis, Chronicle, I, 138. Chronicle 
Zuqnin, 152, gives AG963/651—2. In contrast, 
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Tripoli revolt for AM6145/652-3. The two men 
were captives, the sons of a trumpeter (buccinator 
— Theophanes) or ‘a man named Boukinator? 
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Mu'awiya (Elias of Nisibis). See n.42. 

34 ‘Chronicle 1234, 274-5; Michael the Syrian, 
Chronicle, 11, 10, 445-6; Theophanes, 
Chronographia, 345-6; Agapius, Universal History, 
223-4. 
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Tarikh al-mulük wa-l-rusul, 1, 2865, 3086-7, also 
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34H/July 654-July 655. 

36 Chronicle 1234, 274—5; Agapius, Universal 
History, 223-4. The latter, together with al-Tabari, 
Tarikh al-mulük wa-l-rusul, 1, 3086-7, wrongly adds 
that Constans fled to Sicily after the battle. See 
Stratos, Byzantium in the Seventh Century, II, 
198-200. 

37 Byzantium in the Seventh Century, WI, 49—55: 
*the consequences of the battle [of Phoenix] conflict 
entirely with the result with which all agree’ (49). 
Canard, ‘Les expeditions des Arabes contre 
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explanation. 

38 Accounts of Muslim land operations at this 
time are confused. Theophanes, Chronographia, 
345-6, reports that the Arabs led by Mu‘awiya 
attacked Cappadocian Caesarea in 654—5. Agapius, 
Universal History, 223-4, states that the Arabs 
*conquered the land of Bazantiyah and of Malatya, 
and reached as far as Hisn al-Murrah near the Gate 


of Malatya, taking captive 100,000 of its people.’ 


There is no corroboration of Sebeos' report that the 
Muslims advanced overland to Chalcedon in 654. 
39 The Syriac sources and Agapius all state that 
the emperor's brother was also present. Stratos, 
Byzantium in the Seventh Century, II, 53-5, relying 
on the account of George the Monk, suggests that 
there was a conspiracy to assassinate Constans 
during the battle and replace him with Theodosius. 
40 al-Baladhuri, Fut#h al-buldan, 153, reports: ‘In 
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ships as an aid to the Greeks [...]. Consequently, 
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500 ships (there follows a description of the new 
Muslim garrison centre).' It is thought that this 
report refers to the second Muslim attack on Cyprus 
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counter-attack. The reported Cypriot offer of aid to 
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Soli inscription and the hagiography must have 
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Cameron, ‘Cyprus at the time of the Arab 
conquests’, 32-4. The topic is also discussed in n.15. 
41 Accordingly, it is reported that the Byzantines 
had 500-1000 ships at Phoenix, while the Muslims 
had only 200. Stratos, Byzantium in the Seventh 
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The Arab-Byzantine coinage of jund Filastin — a potential 
historical source! 


Tony Goodwin 


It is only in recent years that the complexity of the seventh-century Arab-Byzantine 
coinage of jund Filastin bas become apparent. The various types from the three mints of 

Iliya (Jerusalem), Yubna and Ludd are described, including one which is previously 
-= unpublished. There is considerable evidence to suggest that the Standing Caliph type 
originated at Iliya and recent research bas revealed that Yubna produced a variety of types 
unmatched by any other pre-reform mint. Two of these types have iconographic features 
which are otherwise unknown. These coins also constitute potentially useful historical 
documents, perhaps reflecting otherwise unattested military activity. 


Background 


Following the Arab conquest of Byzantine Syria and Palestine in the 630s AD the require- 
ments for small change were largely met by the existing stock of Byzantine copper coinage 
and by the importation of official Byzantine folles. This is not mentioned by any early 
historians, but coin finds from the area make it clear that it took place on a large scale and 
continued up to about 658 AD, when its magnitude greatly decreased.’ At about this time, 
or perhaps a few years earlier, locally minted copies of Byzantine folles began to appear 
and by the accession of the caliph Abd al-Malik in 685 a distinctive ‘Arab-Byzantine’ 
coinage had developed. In the period from the 650s until the introduction of the familiar 
Islamic epigraphic coinage in 77AH (696/7 AD), three main stages of development can be 
distinguished: 


1. Pseudo-Byzantine coins, which copy, sometimes loosely, their Byzantine predecessor, 
but lack any meaningful legends (c.650s to 670s). 

2. Umayyad Imperial Image coins which still bear Byzantine-style images, but have 
meaningful legends in Greek and/or Arabic, usually including a mint name. These 
were struck at ten named mints (c.670s to early 690s). 

3. Standing Caliph coins with a new Islamic iconography, which bear an image of the 
caliph on the obverse and have Arabic legends which usually include Abd al-Malik's 
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name. These were struck at seventeen named mints (early 690s at most mints but 
probably earlier in jund Filastin). 


Although I have assigned approximate dates to these three stages, it is important to state 
that all these copper coins are undated and that the chronology is still the subject of debate 
among numismatists. An alternative chronology would compress the final two stages into 
a period of no more than about five years starting in the early 690s.? 

The standard reference work on Arab-Byzantine coinage is John Walker's British 
Museum catalogue of 1956 which included most of the main types of coin known today.‘ 
However, Walker only identified one type of coin from jund Filastin,’ the well known 
Standing Caliph type from Iliya (Jerusalem). Since that time there have been a number of 
new discoveries and it is now clear that, not only were crude Pseudo-Byzantine coins 
produced in Palestine, but that both the Umayyad Imperial Image and Standing Caliph 
phases are represented at each of the three mints: Iliya (Jerusalem), Yubna (Iamnia, 
modern Yavneh) and Ludd (Diospolis, Lydda, modern Lod). It is also possible that certain 
mintless Imperial Image coins with Arabic legends were minted within the jund. 

Given the lack of any contemporary Byzantine or Arabic histories for the second part 
of the seventh century and the great scarcity of other documents from the period, these 
coins are a potentially useful historical source. As the publication of Palestinian types 
since Walker's catalogue is scattered through a number of sometimes obscure numismatic 
journals, my main objective in this article is to describe the coins produced by each mint 
in a format which is readily accessible to historians. I will also draw attention to a number 
of interesting features of the coins which may have historical implications. 


The Pseudo-Byzantine coinage 


A description of the full range of Pseudo-Byzantine coinage would be beyond the scope 
of this short article, but I felt that it would be useful to illustrate a couple of ‘typical’ 
Pseudo-Byzantine coins alongside their prototype, a regular Byzantine follis of Constans II 
(641—668), as these coins are often confused with each other in excavation reports. 

The Constans II follis (Cat. 1) has an image of the emperor on the obverse, standing 
facing, wearing the imperial chlamys and a crown with a cross on top. In his right hand 
he holds a long cross and in his left hand a globus cruciger. The legend in Greek reads 
‘evtovt — o vika’ (by this sign may you conquer). The reverse has a large cursive ‘m’ in 
the centre, the denomination symbol for the follis, with the legend ‘ava — veoo’ (renewal) 
either side of the ‘m’ and the regnal year 6 plus the officina letter gamma below. The 
reverse legends varied over the seven years that this very common follis was minted, but 
they always included the regnal year and officina letter. Two other features are apparent 
from the photograph of this coin; first, it is struck on an irregular flan and second, it 
shows signs of having been overstruck on an earlier coin (in this case a year 30 follis of 
Heraclius, the date numeral ‘XXX’ being clearly visible in the upper left of the reverse). 
Both these features are normal for official Byzantine coins of the period. 
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Pseudo-Byzantine coins copied a number of Byzantine types of Heraclius and 
Constans II, but the standing emperor type described above is by far the most common 
prototype, accounting for ninety-five per cent or more of Pseudo-Byzantine coins. The 
copies generally retain the main iconographic features of the prototypes, although 
sometimes details are blundered or misunderstood. The standards of die engraving range 
from much cruder to slightly better than those found on the prototypes. The legends are 
almost always blundered and sometimes replaced by fanciful ‘nonsense’ legends. Another 
useful diagnostic feature is that they are hardly ever overstruck on complete earlier coins. 
Cat. 2 is an example of the better sort of Pseudo-Byzantine coin. 

Pseudo-Byzantine coins were produced at a number of small mints in Syria and 
Palestine, which were probably under the control of local, presumably Christian, officials, 
operating with the approval of the Arab conquerors. While it is usually impossible to be 
certain whether a given coin comes from the north or south, Palestinian coins tend to 
be rather cruder than average. Another common feature of Palestinian examples is the 
use of old, larger module Byzantine folles to produce the flans for the coins. These were 
beaten flat and then cut into four (or occasionally three) pieces before being re-struck. 
Cat. 3 shows this characteristic shape. 


The Umayyad Imperial Image coinage 


One of the surprising features of the Pseudo-Byzantine coinage is that the minting authori- 
ties did not take the obvious step of adding the name of the mint town to their coins. Even 
on the very best examples with perfectly formed letters, the legends are either approxi- 
mations to those on the prototype or complete nonsense. The reason for this lack of mint 
name may well be that initially the Arab conquerors actively discouraged any step that 
could engender local feelings of independence. However, at some point, perhaps in the 
670s, the two Palestinian towns of Jerusalem and Diospolis took the important step of 
striking coins which look exactly like Pseudo-Byzantine coins, but with the addition of 
mint names. These are almost certainly among the very first Umayyad Imperial Image 
coins. Examples are illustrated as Cats. 4 and 5 and it is clear that these both have reason- 
ably faithful copies of the original Constans Il obverse and reverse images, but with very 
different legends. 

At Jerusalem (Cat. 4) the obverse legend was a blundered version of ‘CONOB’, the 
legend found on the reverse of most Byzantine gold solidi, although on the coin illustrated 
this is truncated to just the two letters ‘C — N’. The legend had originally meant ‘gold of 
Constantinople', but had long been a conventional formula for solidi struck at any mint. 
On the copper coin it is meaningless, but was presumably felt by the die engraver to give 
the coin a reasonably authentic appearance, while avoiding the copying of the potentially 
offensive Christian legend of the prototype. The reverse legend consists of the mint 
signature ‘IEPO — COAH - MWN’ arranged around the ‘m’. At Diospolis (Cat. 5) the 
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mint name 'AIOCIIOAHC' appears on the obverse, whilst the reverse has a meaningless 
date 17 along with an inappropriate mint mark ‘NIKO’ for Nikomedia. 

While these two coins fall within the definition of Umayyad Imperial Image, they are 
unlike most other coins within that category, which are normally struck on neat round 
flans, usually have at least part of the legend in Arabic and often have details of the 
imperial figure stylised and misunderstood. This can be seen by comparing the obverse 
images of Cats. 4 and 5 with that of Cat. 6, an Umayyad Imperial Image coin of 
Damascus. On this, the outline of the emperor's robe is quite separate from the rest of the 
figure and acts as a support for the globus cruciger. In fact, the Jerusalem and Diospolis 
coins are closer in several respects to the earlier Pseudo-Byzantine series than to the bulk 
of the Umayyad Imperial Image coinage. It is therefore reasonably certain that they are 
among the earliest of the Umayyad Imperial Image series.$ They are also both rare, and the 
issues may well have been short-lived, perhaps due to their suppression by the Umayyad 
authorities as unwarranted displays of local autonomy. 

The Umayyad Imperial Image coinage of Yubna is clearly later in date and is very 
closely related to the Standing Caliph coinage of that mint; it will therefore be dealt with 
in the next section. While no other named mints are known in jund Filastin, it is possible 
that a series of mintless coins, some of which have Palestinian provenances, were struck 
within the jund. An example is illustrated in Cat. 8 and has the familiar standing emperor/ 
cursive ‘m’ design with the legend ‘muhammad?’ on the obverse and a word that has been 
read as *ba'ad' (‘part or ‘portion’) on the reverse,’ but could possibly be a mint name. 
These coins are quite crudely engraved and show similar stylisations of the imperial figure 
to those on the Damascus coin discussed above; they are therefore almost certainly later in 
date than the Jerusalem and Diospolis issues. 


The Standing Caliph coinage 


The next stage in the development of the Umayyad pre-reform coinage saw caliph Abd 
al-Malik’s first major reform. Byzantine imperial images were replaced with a new, purely 
Islamic, image showing the caliph standing facing with his right hand resting on the hilt 
of his sword. The obverse legend was also an important innovation because, for the first 
time, the caliph is named. At mints outside jund Filastin the reverse also consisted of a 
new, possibly Islamic, image which looks like a letter *D' on a base of three or four steps. 
This symbol is conventionally known as a ‘transformed cross-on-steps’ from its resem- 
blance to the cross-on steps found on contemporary Byzantine gold. The coins were struck 
at fourteen mints in junds Hims, Qinnasrin and Dimashq, and an example from Hims is 
illustrated in Cat. 9. In addition to the copper coins, rare dated gold coins were struck, 
presumably at Damascus, in the years 74, 75, 76 and 77 AH (693/4 to 696/7 AD). It is 
generally agreed that the copper coins were minted over roughly the same period. 

In jund Filastin the mints of Iliya, Yubna and Ludd all struck Standing Caliph coins, 
but although the obverse image is broadly similar to that used in the other junds, all other 
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Figure 1 A Standing Caliph coin of Iliya (Cat. 11, x1.5) 


features are very different. Examples from the three mints are illustrated in the Catalogue 
and are described as follows: 


Iliya (Cats. 10 and 11) 

There are two types of obverse caliph image; the first (Cat. 10) is a rather tall slim figure 
. quite similar to that found at northern mints, but the second (more common) type 
(Cat. 11, Fig. 1) is much more stylised. In this second image the caliph is shown with a long 
beard and wavy hair, with the body boldly hatched. The best examples are very striking 
and can justly be regarded as minor masterpieces of early Islamic art. The legend reads 
‘muhammad rasul allah’ (muhammad is the messenger of God). The reverse retains the old 
Byzantine cursive *m' with the mint name ‘iliya’ to one side and the jund name ‘filastin’ 
on the other. The coins are generally well engraved and well struck, with, unusually for 
pre-reform coins, the legends almost always correctly spelt but sometimes retrograde. 


Yubna (Cat. 12) 

The basic design for Yubna is similar to that at Iliya, and probably derives from it, but as 
will be seen in the next section, there is a great variety in the obverse image. The example 
shown has a conventional caliph figure reasonably realistically engraved. The legends 
are normally identical to those at Iliya, but with the mint name ‘Yubna’. Unlike Iliya, 
however, the coins are often badly engraved and badly struck with blundered legends. The 
mint also has two variant reverse legends, one (Cat. 13) apparently reading ‘fulus yubna’ 
(‘coins of Yubna’) and the other simply reading ‘bism allah’ (‘in the name of God’). 


Ludd (Cat. 15) 

The very rare Standing Caliph coins of Ludd were only recognised in 1991 and the 
few known specimens all appear to be struck from the same pair of dies.’ The obverse is 
similar to the Iliya and Yubna examples discussed above, and the reverse die appears to 
have been re-cut from a Yubna die, with the mint name ‘Ludd’ replacing Yubna. 

The Standing Caliph coinage of Iliya (and by implication that of Yubna and Ludd) is 
generally considered to have been introduced at the same time as that at the northern 
junds. However, there is considerable circumstantial evidence to support an alternative 
view, that the caliph image was first introduced at Iliya, perhaps during the mid- to late 
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680s, and was then extended to the mints in other junds as part of Abd al-Malik's first 
reform. This would make the Iliya coins contemporary with the final phases of Umayyad 
Imperial Image coinage at other mints. The main pieces of evidence are as follows: 


e The unusual caliph image at Iliya is quite unlike that found at other junds. 

e Legends referring to the caliph are the norm for Standing Caliph mints outside jund 
Filastin, but there is not a single instance of their occurrence on coins from jund 
Filastin mints. However, the absence of any reference to the caliph was the universal 
practice on Umayyad Imperial Image coins. 

e [tis hard to believe that the Umayyad authorities would have tolerated the retention of 
the old Byzantine ‘m’ reverse at Iliya if the coins were first issued as part of a centrally 
co-ordinated currency reform. If, however, Iliya was already minting the Standing 
Caliph type when the reform occurred, the retention of the old-style reverse is much 
more understandable. 

e Two Yubna obverse dies have been identified (Fig. 3, Types 1 and 8), one of which 
clearly copies an Iliya Standing Caliph and one of which appears to copy a Damascus 
Standing Emperor. Crucially, coins struck from these two dies share a common reverse 
die. It is therefore a reasonable assumption that both the Iliya Standing Caliph and the 
Damascus Standing Emperor were current issues at the time these Yubna dies were cut. 


Final proof one way or the other may not be possible, but if the earlier date is 
accepted, the Iliya Standing Caliph coinage fits neatly into the final phase of Umayyad 
Imperial Image coinage, when each major mint struck coins with a distinctive obverse 
image (standing figure at Damascus, two figures at Baalbek, three figures at Tabariyya 
and bust at Hims). The special nature of the Iliya figure might be indicative of the holy 
city's special status early in the reign of Abd al-Malik (685—705). 


The enigmatic coinage of Yubna 


Since the pre-reform coins of Yubna were first identified in 1976 only a few isolated 
specimens have been published.? However, the group of 170 Yubna coins recently acquired 
by the Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art has greatly increased the numbers 
available for study and the results presented here are a result of a thorough examination of 
these coins and about sixty coins from other collections. This examination has revealed 
some surprising results. First, over forty obverse and forty reverse dies have already been 
identified, figures which are comparable with the largest pre-reform mints. Second, the 
variety of different images used by the mint is far greater than for any other Standing 
Caliph mint, and third, a completely new Standing Emperor type has been identified, here 
published for the first time (see Fig. 2). 

The main obverse images identified are shown in Fig. 3 and include two very unusual 
iconographic features not found on any other Byzantine or Arab-Byzantine coinage. The 
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Figure 3 Yubna obverse image types 


first of these is the radiate halo found on the well engraved figures of Type 3 and the 
cruder Type 4. In late antique art this feature is usually associated with solar deities such 
as Sol Invictus or Mithras, but it is, so far as I have been able to ascertain, unknown in 
Byzantine art or early Islamic art. It is implausible that the die engraver would have 


invented this feature, so it is reasonable to deduce that it is an iconographic feature from 
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contemporary Christian or Islamic images which is otherwise lost. The second feature is 
the row of projections from the lower part of the caliph's robe which look very much like 
stylised flames. Again there is no obvious precedent.!! 

The order of the types has not yet been properly established. However, a model 
which fits the evidence reasonably well is that the mint was set up with two well-engraved 
dies copying Damascus (Type 1) and Iliya (Type 8), and that a decision was quickly made 
to abandon the Damascus type. Type 6, which clearly derives from Type 8, comes next, 
followed by Types 3, 4, and 5, which account for over half the output of the mint. 
With Types 4 and 5, production standards became very sloppy, suggesting a period of 
emergency production under difficult conditions. Then standards seem to have improved 
considerably and a more conventional image was introduced in Type 2, which accounts 
for most of the rest of the mint's output, the remaining types being quite rare. Another 
unusual feature of the Yubna mint is that several different methods were used to prepare 
the blanks on which the coins were struck. In some cases these are approximately circular, 
sometimes square or rectangular and sometimes completely irregular. A significant 
percentage are struck on old Byzantine folles which had been hammered flat and then cut 
into two, three or (usually) four portions (for example, see Cat. 12). This latter practice is 
not generally found at other Standing Caliph mints, but is very characteristic of some 
crude Palestinian Pseudo-Byzantine coins (for example, see Cat. 3). All this variety and the 
variable, but generally low, standards of production are best explained by a mint which 
was not operating at a fixed location under the control of local municipal authority. It 
could well have been a mint supporting military activity, which was forced to strike coins 
at different locations in the field and achieve high levels of output for short periods. Such 
a mint would be forced to employ unsuitable labour at times and to obtain blanks for the 
coins in whatever way was possible. 

Much more work needs to be done before this model can be considered at all certain, 
but it is already clear that the Yubna coins constitute potentially useful historical 
documents for a period from which virtually no other documents survive. Unfortunately 
for the moment these documents raise more questions than they provide answers. For 
example, if the mint copied Iliya, did it replace Iliya? If so, why? If the mint was operating 
as a military mint under difficult condition, what conditions were these? Possibly we are 
looking at evidence of military activity associated with the final stages of the second civil 
war. It is known that parts of jund Filastin came under Zubayrid control in 683/4, but if 
we regard this as the driving force behind the setting up of the Yubna mint, it pushes the 
start of the Iliya coinage back to the early 680s. This seems slightly too early, but it is not 
impossible. Alternatively, the coins may have been hurriedly produced, to pay sailors or 
shipbuilders, during military activity associated with the port of Yubna." The Arabic 
historian al-Baladhuri relates that Byzantine forces briefly occupied Ascalon and Caesarea 
in 683/4,? and this could easily have resulted in activity at Yubna, but again this date 
seems a little too early. A third, and perhaps slightly more likely alternative is that the 
coins are evidence of military activity in the late 680s for which no account survives in the 
historical texts, the earliest of which were written some two centuries later. 
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Catalogue (see Fig. 4) 


All coins are from private collections unless otherwise stated and all are shown in Fig. 4. 


Byzantine coins 

1. Constans II (641—668). Obverse: standing emperor holding long cross and globus 
cruciger, around ENTOUT - ONIKA’. Reverse: ‘m’ with cross above, ‘ANA - NEOS’ 
either side, year 6, officina ‘T’. 5.23g. 7h. 


Pseudo-Byzantine coins 
2. Obverse and reverse as last, but legends reduced to a few blundered letters. 4.17g. 
3.41g. 12h. 


3. Obverse and reverse as last, but cruder style. Struck on a quartered flan. 3.40g 6h. 


‘Umayyad Imperial Image coins 

4. Jerusalem. Obverse: standing emperor holding long cross and globus cruciger, to left 
*N' (retrograde), to right *C'. Reverse: ‘m’ with cross above, to left *... PO’, to right 
‘COA’, in exergue ‘MWN’. 2.68g. 10h. (Khalili collection). 

5. Diospolis. Obverse: as last, but with 'AIOCIIOAH ...' around. Reverse: ‘m’ with ‘N 
... — YII either side and *... IKO’ in exergue. 3.26g. 12h. 

6. Damascus: Obverse: as last but with ‘T’ above crescent to left and ‘AEO’ to right. 

Reverse: ‘M’ with monogram above, to left ‘ja’iz’, to right ‘darb’, in exergue 

‘dimashq’, ‘legal issue of Damascus’. 4.31g. 7h. 

Scythopolis: Obverse: two seated imperial figures holding cruciform sceptres, around 

*CKYOO - IIOAHC.. Reverse: ‘M’ with cross above, ‘ANNO - YIT either side, 

‘NIKO’ in exergue. 12.11g. 6h. 

8. Mintless, probably jund Filastin. Obverse: crude standing emperor holding globus 
cruciger, to left ‘muhammad’. Reverse: retrograde ‘m’ with cross above, to right HT, 
Arabic word in exergue, possibly *ba'ad' (‘part or ‘portion’?). 3.68g. 10h. 
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Standing Caliph coins 
Obverse for all coins, unless otherwise stated: caliph standing facing, wearing long robes, 
his right hand holding the pommel of his sword which hangs in its scabbard to his left. 


9. Hims. Obverse: legend clockwise from th. "li'abd allah ‘abd al-malik amir 
al-muminin’ (‘for the servant of God, Abd al-Malik, commander of the believers’). 
Reverse: transformed cross-on-steps with star to left and *bi-hims' to right, around 
clockwise from 1h. ‘la illah illa allah wahdahu muhammad rasul allah’ (‘there is no 
deity but God, Muhammad is the messenger of God’). 3.97g. 12h. 

10. Iliya. Obverse: conventional caliph figure with ‘muhammad ra- sul allah’, either side. 
Reverse: ‘m’ with ‘iliya’ upwards to left and ‘filastin’ upwards to right. 3.20g. 6h. 

11. Iliya. Obverse: as last, but stylised caliph figure and legends disposed around rather 
than vertically. Reverse: as last. 3.14g. 12h. (shown in Fig. 1). 
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Figure 4 The Catalogue 
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12. Yubna. Obverse: as Cat. 10. Reverse: retrograde ‘m’ with ‘yubna’ upwards to right 
(only partially visible) and *filastin downwards to left. 2.85g. 2h. 


13. Yubna. Obverse: crude caliph figure with radiate halo, heavily blundered Arabic 


inscription to right. Reverse: retrograde ‘m’, ‘fulu-s yubna’ either side (retrograde). 


2.98g. 12h. 


14. Yubna. Obverse: caliph replaced by standing emperor holding long staff and globus 


cruciger, no legends. Reverse: as Cat. 12. 2.33g. 12h. (Khalili collection, shown in 


Fig.2). 


15. Ludd. Obverse: as Cat. 10. Reverse: retrograde ‘m’ with ‘filastin’ downwards to left 
and ‘ludd’ upwards to right. 3.0g. 2h. (Limbada collection). 


Notes 

1 This paper is a slightly expanded version of one 
‘presented to the conference ‘Coinage and History in 
the 7th century Near East' held at the University of 
Birmingham, November 2002. 

2 For a discussion of the evidence from 
excavations and hoards see M. Phillips and A. 
Goodwin, ‘A Seventh Century Syrian Hoard of 
Byzantine and Imitative Copper Coins’, Numismatic 
Chronicle (1997) 61-87. 

3 The chronology which was generally accepted up 
to 1976 was one in which the Umayyad Imperial 
Image coinage started very shortly after the conquest, 
perhaps around 640, and was followed by the 
Standing Caliph coinage in the 670s. The logic of 
this chronology was thoroughly demolished in 

1976 by Michael Bates in an article entitled “The 
Arab-Byzantine Coinage of Syria: an innovation by 
Abd al-Malik’ in A Colloquium in Memory of 
George Miles Carpenter (New York 1976) 16-27. 
Bates proposed a radically shorter chronology in 
which the Imperial Image coins were issued by Abd 
al-Malik from about 690 onwards and the first 
Standing Caliph copper coins were struck shortly 
after the earliest dated Standing Caliph dinars in 74 
AH (693/4). Although very few numismatists would 
now support the old ‘long chronology’, many have 
expressed reservations about the very short timespan 
for the coinage proposed by Bates. The chronology 
outlined here draws both on Bates ideas and on the 
results of more recent numismatic research. A 
comprehensive summary of the chronology debate 
can be found in S. Album and T. Goodwin, Sylloge 
of Islamic Coins in the Ashmolean 1, The 


Pre-reform Coinage of the Early Islamic Period 
(Oxford 2002) 99-107. 

4 J. Walker, A Catalogue of the Arab-Byzantine 
and Post-reform Umaiyad Coins (London 1956). 

5 Four junds or military districts, Dimashq, 
al-Urdunn, Hims and Filastin were created 
(probably) by the caliph ‘Umar (13-24 AH) with 
Qinnasrin added by Yezid I (60-64 AH). See J. F. 
Haldon, ‘Seventh-Century Continuities and 
Transformations: the Ajnad and the “Thematic 
Myth”’, in States, Resources and Armies, Av. 
Cameron, ed. (The Byzantine and Early Islamic 
Near East III. Princeton 1995) 379-423. 

6 It is however, clear that one type of Umayyad 
Imperial Image coin must have preceded the 
Diospolis issue. This is the large module coinage of 
Scythopolis (Cat. 7) which is a fairly close copy of a 
Byzantine follis of Justin II (565-578). These coins 
appear to have been used as a local currency in the 
towns of Scythopolis, Gerasa and Pella long after 
they had been replaced by smaller coins elsewhere. 
The local copy has the mint name on the obverse, 
written in a similar way to the Diospolis coin, and 
on the reverse the same year 17 date and Nicomedia 
mint mark as at Diospolis. This legend makes no 
sense at all for the Diospolis coin because this copies 
Constans II, who never minted at Nicomedia. 
However, it makes perfect sense at Scythopolis, 
where many of the Justin II prototypes have 
precisely this date/mint combination. The only 
plausible explanation is that the Diospolis coin 
copied features from Scythopolis, which must 
therefore be earlier. 

7 lam grateful to Shraga Qedar for this suggestion. 
Presumably, if the reading is correct, it indicates 

a coin worth ‘part’ of a larger denomination. 
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8 First published in S. Qedar, ‘Copper Coinage in 
Syria in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries AD', Israel 
Numismatic Journal 10 (1991) 27-39, Pl.6 no.22. 

9 First published in A. Berman, Islamic Coins, 
Exhibition winter 1976. L.A. Mayer Institute for 
Islamic Art (Jerusalem 1976) 29 Cat. 30. 

10 Iam very grateful to the Nasser D. Khalili 
collection of Islamic Art for permission to publish 
two coins from the collection. Full results will be 
included in a forthcoming monograph in the series 
‘Studies in the Khalili collection’. 

11 There are isolated instances in contemporary 
Coptic art of saints being shown with rays around 


their head or even flames, e.g. the figure of 

St. Andrew from the monastery of Bawit 

(see K. Wessel, Coptic Art (London 1965) 167). 

12 Yubna's port, known to the Romans as 
Iamnitarum Portus (now Yavneh-Yam) could easily 
have been the site of the mint. Given that Yubna 
appears to have been of lesser importance than 
either Iliya or Ludd, activity associated with the port 
is an attractive explanation for its existence as a 
mint. 

13 Al-Baladhuri, Kitáb futth al-Buldán. The 
Origins of the Islamic State, tr. P.K. Hitti, F.C. 
Murgotten (London 1916/Beirut 1966) 219. 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


Whither Arab-Byzantine numismatics? A review of fifty 
years! research 


Andrew Oddy 


"The coins struck or used in Syria during the seventh century are a potential source for 
historians relating to a geographical area that has left few contemporary sources relevant 
to the administration of the area in the years following the Persian conquest of AD 611. 
The coins should have the ability to shed light on fiscal administration and regional or 
local government, but they remain little known to historians and there has been no recent 
comprehensive synthesis of the coinage of this period. Two catalogues (Ilisch, 1993; 
Album and Goodwin, 2002) have laid many coins before the non-specialist, but they are 
restricted to the holdings of the particular museums and do not present a complete picture. 
The Ashmolean Museum Sylloge does, however, present an overview that, taken with the 
plates, and when read in conjunction with the lengthy review by Foss (2003b) that exposes 
its strengths and weaknesses, is an excellent guide to the series. The major advances in 
recent decades have been: 


1. Itis now realised that during the Persian period 611—628, large folles imitating those 
of four Byzantine emperors between Justin II and Heraclius can be attributed to one, 
or possibly two, mints in the area. Emesa has been suggested as the site of one of them 
(Pottier, 2000). These folles form a dated sequence for most years of the occupation 
and must have been struck with Persian tolerance, but probably by the heirs of the 
Byzantine authorities. 

2. The second important recognition is that, even after the Moslem conquest of the 630s, 
Byzantine coins, struck in Constantinople, found their way to Syria in large quantities 
where they formed the basis of the monetary transactions for two decades until the 
last shipment(s) were received in about 658. 

3. The past decade has witnessed the realisation that the mass of imitation coins of 
Heraclius and Constans II, long known to, but ignored by, numismatists, are not 
merely contemporary forgeries but an important contribution to the local economy. 
In the decade or so after c.635 and again after c.660 they provided a medium for 
exchange in a situation where regular Byzantine coins were becoming scarce. 
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4. 


Probably sometime in the reign of Mu‘awiya I (AD 661—680/ 41-60 H), the Muslim 
authorities began striking coins in a more organised way, but without a consistent 
policy. Each of the four southern junds struck coins at a number of towns, but the 
design and metrology differed from jund to jund, and even from mint to mint within 
some junds. 

Either on, or just before, the accession of ‘Abd al-Malik in AD 685/65 H the coinage 
was reformed and new types were issued with exclusively Arabic legends and 
featuring a facing figure of the Caliph on the obverse . 

In AD 696-7/77 H, the coinage in Syria was reformed again and images replaced by 
legends in Kufic script. This reform took longer to implement in other parts of the 
Umayyad Empire. 

In the past twenty-five years, at least five new mints have been identified in Syria for 
the proto-Umayyad and standing-Caliph coinages (Album and Goodwin, 2002, 77, 
fn.6; Goodwin, 1996b), and more almost certainly await discovery. 

Publications of excavated coins are, at last, beginning to shed light on the area in 
which pseudo-Byzantine, proto-Byzantine and standing-Caliph coins circulated. An 
up-to-date and comprehensive survey of the scattered literature would be extremely 
useful. 

Finally, there is the overall conclusion that Syria was a monetary economy throughout 
the seventh century and that coins were being produced somewhere in the region 
more or less for the whole time, with the probable exception of the decade around 
650. 


In 1956, the British Museum published Volume 2 of John Walker's catalogue of The 


Muhammadan Coins in the British Museum (Walker, 1956). As well as describing the 
epigraphic coinage struck between the monetary reform of ‘Abd al-Malik in AH 77 (AD 
696—7) (Grierson, 1960) and the end of the Umayyad Empire in 750, Walker catalogued 
what he called the Arab-Byzantine coinage struck in Spain, North Africa, Egypt, Syria and 


Iraq before the reform. This was the first systematic treatment of a significant number of 
these coins and Walker (1956, xv—xvii) chose to arrange them into three types, each of 
which has several subdivisions: 


A Byzantine (Greek) Type 

e Justin II and Sophia 

e Heraclius and Family 

e The Umaiyad (sic) Caliph 

e Twin Standing Figures 

e Uncertain and probable Arab-Byzantine 


B Byzantine (Latin) Type 
e Two Imperial Busts 

* Imperial Bust 

e Imperial Head 

e Portraitless 
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C Byzantine (Pehlevi) Type 

* Emperor and two Sons 

* The Umaiyad caliph 

e Standing Figure with upraised Arms 


In making this arrangement, Walker ignored the internal political geography of Syria 
and the fact that some of the coins were struck as far away as North Africa and Spain 
and for the next generation his catalogue was the basis of classification within many other 
collections. 

Nevertheless, the British Museum Catalogue is a tour de force of scholarship. There 
are ninety pages of introduction, two hundred pages of detailed catalogue, a general index, 
and indices of years (applying almost exclusively to the post-reform coinage), mints, and 
inscriptions. What is missing is a collected bibliography, but Walker pointed out that this 
-was superfluous in the light of the recently published second edition of Mayer (1954). 
This review aims to update Mayer to the end of 2003 for the Arab-Byzantine coinage 
(but ignoring publications on the post-reform period) as far as major publications are 
concerned. It does not include all shorter articles and coins published in sale catalogues, 
nor does it cover many papers written in Arabic! 

: The term ‘Arab-Byzantine’ also needs updating. It served Walker well, but the large 
number of coins passing through the market in the past fifty years has revealed many 
unpublished varieties and several new mints. This has led to numerous new attempts at 
classification and suggestions for nomenclature which have yet to achieve a consensus. 

Walker’s division into ‘Arab-Byzantine’ and ‘post-reform’ was simple, but has proved 
to be inadequate for the so-called Arab-Byzantine issues. However, his use of 'post- 
reform' has never been challenged. The table lays out all the various terms that have been 
applied in publications (or lectures) in English during the past half century, and only goes 
to illustrate the confusion among numismatists that leads to a lack of understanding by 
the historians. 

There is much to be said for following Qedar (1988/9) in assigning letters to each 
main group and avoiding names that are, all too often, pejorative, but this may be taken 
to imply an agreed sequence and there is no general agreement about the place of his Series 
C. However, all is not as bad as it seems and there is more or less a consensus for Qedar's 
Series A, B, F, G and H. The real problem is what are regarded as the first official 
Umayyad issues with mint names in Greek and/or Arabic and the related Mintless issues. 
Any scheme should allow for flexibility, and it seems to me that sub-divisions are inevi- 
table. The following is offered to the numismatic — and historical — communities as the 
basis of further discussion (and includes the ‘Oriens’ coinage struck during the Persian 
occupation for the sake of completeness): 


1 Oriens coinage 

2 Military issues (Imitations of Heraclius) 
24i Imitations of Cyprus 
2.ii Crude imitations 
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3 Pseudo-Byzantine coinage (Imitations of Constans II) 
3i Good imitations 
3.ii Crude imitations 
3.1 Derivatives 
4 Proto-Umayyad coinage 
4i Bilingual (Greek and/or Arabic) {then subdivided by jund and mint} 
4.ii Mintless 
e Pseudo-Damascus 
e al wafa lillah 
5 Standing-Caliph coinage 
S.i m reverse 
Sii Transformed cross reverse 
6 Post-reform coinage 


Before progressing to a discussion of the main body of the Arab-Byzantine coinage, 
there are three types of coins struck in Syria, or Bilad al-Sham as it was known to the 
Moslem invaders, which are not mentioned by Walker but need to be discussed in the 
context of this review. 


The ‘Oriens’ coinage of the Persian occupation of AD 611-628 


The first of these groups, known as the ‘Oriens’ coinage, is now universally attributed to 
the period of Persian occupation and is therefore not Arab-Byzantine. It consists of large 
folles (with a weight range of 811g.) struck in Syria in the names of Justin II, Maurice 
Tiberius, Phocas and Heraclius. It is discussed here briefly because it is an essential part 
of the coinage in circulation in Syria in the years after AD 611. Henri Pottier (2000) has 
divided this group into six classes: 


Phocas — consular bust 

Phocas and Leontia standing (divided into three subclasses) 
Heraclius — bust 

Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine standing 

Justin II and Sophia seated (divided into four subclasses) 


Nn UNE 


Maurice Tiberius — consular bust 


There is considerable die-linking within and between classes (except for class 3) and a 
variety of ‘alleged’ mint marks (Constantinople, Antioch and Nicomedia), which have no 
meaning, and, apparently, sequences of dates that ignore the sequence of the emperors. 
The regnal years recorded are 1 to 21 (except 15, 17 and 19), corresponding to the first 
twenty-one years of the reign of Heraclius, AD 610-630. There are peaks of production 
at 617-9 and 621-4. Pottier has in preparation a book on the type as a whole, publication 
of which is anticipated in 2004. He is expected to conclude that this is a ‘semi-official’ 
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coinage struck at one, or perhaps two, cities of northern Syria by the local population 
under a tolerant Sasanain occupation. Pottier considers Emesa to be one likely mint. There 
has been considerable debate about these coins at a number of informal symposia in 
London (1993, 2000), Washington (1999, 2000) and Birmingham (2002) during the past 
decade, but no recent publications. For the earlier literature see Balty, 1970; Bates, 1970; 
Hahn, 1977; Pottier, 1977; Pottier, 1979; and Hahn, 1981, 108-110 and nos. X29-X44. 

One problem that appears not to have been resolved is why the first date on the 
Oriens coins is year 1 of Heraclius (i.e. AD 610) when the Persian invasion of Syria did not 
begin until 611. 

There was one official Byzantine issue during the Persian period; folles were struck 
during the siege of Jerusalem in year 4 of Heraclius (Hahn, 1981, X.27 and 28) but few 
have survived. 


Military issues — Imitations of Heraclius 


The period of the Arab conquest of Syria from the first incursions in AD 629 until the fall 
of Caesarea in 640 has been little studied from a numismatic point of view. The numerous 
coins of Heraclius of the 630s that have been counterstamped with his monogram are 
often found in Syria (Evans, 1993-4) and must be attributable to this period of conflict, 
although the exact purpose of the countermark remains unknown. Now these 
countermarks are being intensively studied by Wolfgang Schulze (2003) who has recorded 
year 26 of Heraclius (AD 636—7) as the latest dated coin on which countermarking occurs. 
This fits well with the date of the Battle of the Yarmouk in August 636 that marked the 
end of organised resistance in Syria and suggests that the countermarks are associated 
with the military activity against the Moslems. 

Attention must also be drawn to an extensive series of imitations of folles of 
Heraclius, showing Heraclius, Heraclius Constantine and Martina on the obverse, that 
imitate folles struck in Cyprus. The imitations are almost exclusively found in Syria, so 
much so that it has led one scholar to suggest that Heraclius did not have a mint in Cyprus 
at all (Pavlou, 1993). The imitation coins sometimes have a ‘frozen’ date of year 17 
(627—8) and the ‘official’ coins are dated 17 to 19 (627—630). Could this be an emergency 
coinage struck in Syria for payment to the Byzantine army? Whatever the answer to 
this question, the same type of ‘three figure’ imitations continued to be struck after the 
conquest as there are also related ‘single figure’ and ‘bust type’ imitations that appear 
to be derived from the coinage of Constans II. (It must be remembered, however, that 
military style busts do occur on the coinage of Heraclius). A putative hoard of these 
imitations has been described by Goodwin (1994). 

In the Hama hoard, buried between 658 and 670 (Phillips and Goodwin, 1997) these 
Heraclian type of imitations number only eleven, compared with the sixty-one imitations 
of Constans II types (see below), probably indicating that the Heraclius imitations has 
ceased production some years before the hoard was put together. Further research may 
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indicate that the Heraclius imitations finally petered out in the late 630s or early 640s 
when the imported Byzantine coins of Constans II began to provide the necessary small 
change. This makes it rather surprising that Graff (2003) claims to have identified the mint 
signature for Hims , written in Kufic script, on a very degenerate three figure imitation. 
Needless to say, if this reading is substantiated, the series of three-figure imitations will 
have to be re-dated. 

One other relevant issue is the Byzantine coins of Heraclius struck in Neapolis in year 
25 (Hahn, 1981, X.23 and 24) and 26 (de Roever, 1991). These coins have been discussed 
in detail by Donald (1986; 1987) who considered that Neapolis in Cyprus was the more 
likely mint than Neapolis (Nabulus) in Syria because some of these coins have been found 
on the island. Most recent commentators consider Nabulus to be the mint and that the 
coins were struck as an emergency coinage. Years 25—6 correspond to 635-7, and Nabulus 
fell to the Arabs in c.637. As the nearest safe haven for refugees was Cyprus, this may 
explain why coins of this issue are found there (de Roever, 1991). 


The pseudo-Byzantine coinage — imitations of Constans II 


The third of these groups was definitely struck in Syria after the Arab conquest but was 
not recognised by Walker, although a few coins had been published in 1948 (Kirkbride, 
1948, nos. 22-63). These are mainly imitations of Byzantine folles of Constans II with 
much smaller numbers imitating Constantine IV or Heraclius obverses muled with 
Constans II reverses. The imitations of Constans were struck in large numbers from very 
many dies and are usually thought to have been produced in the years following AD 658 
when Ilisch (1980) and Phillips and Goodwin (1997) have shown that the large-scale 
importation into Syria of regular Byzantine coins ceased. 

How Byzantine coins could be imported at all after AD 640, when Syria was effec- 
tively all under Arab control, is a mystery. What is certain, however, is that a monetaty 
economy would require a regular supply of coins and if this was not to be provided by the 
new Arab rulers then coins must be procured from elsewhere. It is possible that Constans 
somehow sent supplies of coins to Syria in anticipation of a Byzantine re-conquest of the 
area? 

Once the supply of regular Byzantine coinage had stopped, a shortage of ‘small 
change’ would have developed and, in the absence of official Arab coinage, it appears that 
some of the cities, towns, and possibly even villages, of Syria started to manufacture coins 
for the purposes of commerce. Some of these pseudo-Byzantine coins are close imitations 
of folles of Constans II, but others are degenerate in style and a few have new design 
features of their own. Indeed, Foss (2003a) has suggested that the pseudo-Byzantine 
coinage should be subdivided into ‘imitative’ and ‘derivative’ according to whether the 
coins are reasonably faithful to the iconography of the Byzantine originals, or whether 
innovative features have been introduced into the designs. 
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Although Kirkbride (1948) had drawn attention to (what is now called) the pseudo- 
Byzantine coinage in Syria, sixteen years were to pass before more specimens were 
published (Metcalf, 1964, nos. 60—76). Then another sixteen years later Hahn published 
a few more, calling them östlicher Imitationen, on plate 29 of his 1981 monograph on 
Byzantine coins (Hahn, 1981). However, most of the coins illustrated by Hahn are not 
typical of the series as a whole as they have M on the reverse, rather than M. Pseudo- 
Byzantine coinage was first studied in detail by Goodwin (1993a) who identified some die 
links, and recent work by others has led to the identification of groups that are presumed 
to have been struck by the ‘Christian’ population in the towns and cities to supply their 
need for small change. 

The first to be published (Mansfield, 1992) is known as the ‘year 20’ group as all have 
the ‘date’ XX to the left of the M on the reverse. They have an ‘imperial’ bust on the 
obverse, but are not well engraved and are struck on very irregular flans with weights 
‘ranging from 2.3g to 4.7g. Another group was published by Oddy (1995b), identified by a 
‘lazy S’ (i.e. a letter S placed horizontally below the M on the reverse), one of which has 
now been die-linked by Karukstis (2000) to coins with different reverse dies. 

Recently, Goodwin (1995; 2000c) has described more of these pseudo-Byzantine 
coins. Among them are the so-called ‘lazy B’ coins (i.e. with a letter B placed horizontally 
above the M on the reverse) and a die series that includes obverses with both one 
(Goodwin, 1993b) and two standing figures or a single ‘imperial’ bust, and reverses with 
meaningless legends around either M or m. 

Now Oddy (20032) has brought together a number of coins that are not only stylisti- 
cally similar to one another, but also to the first coins with Arabic legends struck at Hims, 
the Emesa of the Roman and Byzantine World, and suggested that this is where they were 
minted. The paper is illustrated with four plates of coins showing some die links and it is 
hoped that these will enable the owners or curators of collections to find many more. 

One of the few, fully documented hoards of this period has been published by Phillips 
and Goodwin (1997). It consists of Byzantine and pseudo-Byzantine coins and has become 
known as the Hama hoard after its reported find-spot. The 298 coins consisted of 225 
regular Byzantine issues and seventy-three imitations. The hoard was classified by the 
authors as follows: 


REGULAR BYZANTINE COINS 


Maurice Tiberius (582-602) 1 
Heraclius (610—641) 63 
Constans II (641—668) struck in 658 or before 161 
Constans II struck in 659 or later 0 
Total 225 
PSEUDO-BYZANTINE COINS 
Standing Emperor — M reverse 61 
Standing Emperor — M reverse 1 


Imperial Bust — M reverse 
Two imperial figures in military dress — M reverse 2 
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Single figure in military dress — M reverse 1 
Three imperial figures — M reverse (‘Cyprus’ type) 5 
Two imperial figures — M reverse (‘Cyprus’ type) 1 

Total 73 


The latter part of the list gives a good indication of the relative abundance of the different 
types of pseudo-Byzantine imitations at the time and place the hoard was buried. 

Dating the pseudo-Byzantine coinage is difficult. The latest date for a regular 
Byzantine coin in the Hama hoard is c.658 which is taken to be the date when large scale 
imports into Syria of regular Byzantine coins came to an end and agrees well with the date 
of 660 suggested by Ilisch (1980). Phillips and Goodwin imply that they think the hoard 
was buried after 658 and before 670, and hence the pseudo-Byzantine coins probably begin 
around 660, by which time the lack of fresh supplies of regular coinage was presumably 
being felt. Because of the relative rarity of imitations of coins of Constantine IV, the 
pseudo-Byzantine coinage probably came to an end soon after his accession in 668. 
However, in an earlier survey of seventh-century Syria, Cécile Morrisson (1992) suggested 
the dates for the pseudo-Byzantine coinage were c.640—c.670, not having realised that 
Byzanine coinage was being imported in large quantities in the years 640—660. 

To recap, sometime after 658 the population in the cities, towns and villages of 
Syria found itself with a diminishing supply of small change as consignments of regular 
Byzantine copper coins were no longer reaching them. Hence a local coinage sprang up 
that imitated, in particular, the Constantinople folles of Constans II of Grierson's classes 
1, 4, and occasionally 3 (Grierson, 1968, 409). Some of the imitations are fairly faithful 
copies, but many are very crude with meaningless legends. At some time or place(s) the 
coiners began to be less assiduous in copying and new design features were introduced. 
One of these has pellets in the arches of the M, and on others the positioning of certain 
letters (e.g. the lazy S and lazy B coins mentioned above) or the combination of an obverse 
and reverse design that never occurs in the regular coinage. Eventually, this, probably 
official, pseudo-Byzantine coinage was replaced by an official Arab coinage. Was this.a 
gradual process? Did the two coinages overlap? When did the Arab coinage start? 

On the whole it seems not to have been a gradual process and at only one mint, 
Emesa, has any continuity been postulated (Oddy, 2003a). In most cases, however, the 
new Arab coins appear not to owe anything to the recent minting of pseudo-Byzantine 
coins but to have innovative designs loosely based on Byzantine prototypes. 


The Proto-Umayyad coinage 


The first Arab coinage in Syria, Egypt and North Africa does not have an agreed nomen- 
clature. The term proto-Umayyad is used here to mean exactly what it says — the first 
coins issued under Umayyad authority. Proto-Umayyad coinage in Syria is preceded by the 
pseudo-Byzantine coinage and succeeded by the standing-Caliph coinage. The first of 
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these boundaries is clear-cut, but the second, the one between the proto-Umayyad coinage 
and the standing-Caliph coinage, is less so. 

The date at which the coinage that is directly attributable to the Arab rulers — the 
proto-Umayyad coinage — was first struck is still hotly debated. Kirkbride (1947-8) 
suggests, ‘shortly after the conquest of Syria by the Arabs’ and Walker (1956, xvi) thinks 
they were struck over a sixty year period from c.635—695. This is known as the ‘long chro- 
nology'. Metcalf (1964) suggested the middle of the seventh century and Lowick (1970) 
proposed 660—685. Then, in 1976, Michael Bates (1976, 17) wrote a far reaching paper 
in which he fundamentally disagreed with all previous scholars and proposed that all of 
the proto-Umayyad and Standing caliph coinage was produced in the last decade of the 
seventh century — the 'short chronology'. 

Bates gives three reasons for this dating: 


.1. He argues that the copper standing-Caliph coins were struck simultaneously with the 
dated gold and silver coins in the years AH 74—77 (AD 693-7). This leaves ‘very few 
imperial style varieties, at most six, to cover the sixty years from the conquest to the 
initiation of Arab types [in AD 693]’ (Bates, 1976, 18). 

However, since 1976, many new discoveries have shown that the proto-Umayyad 

. coinage is more common and more varied than was apparent then. Furthermore, the 

coins of Heliopolis, Emesa, Scythopolis and Gerasa have been shown to have large 
numbers of dies, indicating a voluminous coinage (see below). 

2. "There were no Byzantine mints in Syria at the time of the Arab conquest’ (Bates, 
1976, 18). This is almost true as far as the official mints are concerned as Antioch 
closed down in 610 (Grierson, 1968, 39—40), but Jerusalem and Nablus struck emerg- 
ency coinages when besieged by the Persians and Moslems respectively. However, it is 
now known that coins were struck for twenty-one years during the Persian period 
(see above) and mints were established in a number of towns between c.635 and c.645 
and between c.660 and c.670 to supply local needs for small change (see above). 

3. Bates draws attention to the ‘marked dissimilarity of the fabric of the Syrian [i.e. 
proto-Umayyad] and the Byzantine [...] folles of Constantinople under Heraclius and 
his successors, the coins which presumably would have been the prototypes for Arab 
imitations [...].' (Bates, 1976, 19) This is true when the proto-Umayyad coins are 
compared with the official Byzantine folles of Constantinople, but not true when they 
are compared with the pseudo-Byzantine coinage struck in Syria. Many pseudo- 
Byzantine coins are struck on irregular flans with poorly engraved dies, but some were 
struck on fairly round flans with reasonably well cut dies that have features in 
common with the proto-Umayyad coins (Oddy, 20032). 


Bates has reiterated his views on a number of occasions since 1976. In a paper read to 
the World of Islam Festival in London in 1976 (Bates, 1986), he made a thorough study of 
the coinage of Damascus and divided it into four phases, which he subsequently revised 
down to three in a paper published in1987 (Bates, 1987) and at a conference in Amman in 
1988 (Bates, 1989): 
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Phase 1 72-74 AH (AD 692-4) The Imperial-image period 

Phase 2. 74-77 AH (AD 694-7) The Arab-image Period (also known as the 
standing-Caliph coinage) 

Phase 3 77-132 AH (AD 697—750) The Arab-inscriptional or post-reform coinage 


Much of this scheme is not in doubt, especially where the gold and silver coinage is 
concerned. However, the copper coinage of Damascus of Phase 1 is much more complex 
than suggested by Bates and therefore less likely to fit into such a short time frame. 
Furthermore, others are now suggesting that the copper Standing Caliph coinage (Phase 2) 
probably started before the gold and silver (see below). 

The first numismatist to question Bates’ short chronology was Ilisch (1980) who 
postulated ‘periodic’, rather than continuous, minting in Syria. He also drew attention 
to the presence of quantities of official Byzantine coins in Syria prior to 660 and to the 
existence of the pseudo-Byzantine coinage that was unknown to Bates. 

Following a study of the proto-Umayyad coinage of Emesa (equivalent to Bates 
Phase 1), Oddy (1987) suggested that coining ‘at Hims [i.e. Emesa] may well go back at 
least to the later 670s, if not earlier’, that is during the reign of Mu‘awiya. Four years later, 
in a study of the depiction of falcons on the proto-Umayyad copper coinage, he suggested 
a date during the reign of Yazid (AD 680-683) (Oddy, 1991). Then in 2003 the same 
author suggested +/— 680 (Oddy, 2003a) on the basis of the abundance and complexity of 
the copper coinage. 

In an important paper on the copper coinage of Syria published in 1991, Shraga 
Qedar suggested that minting was continuous throughout the seventh century (Qedar, 
1988-9). He thought that the Byzantine coins struck at Antioch until 610 were followed by 
the large imitations of the Persian period which were replaced by the smaller pseudo- 
Byzantine coins in about 640. He did not recognise the gap between about c.645 and c.660 
that we now know was mainly ‘filled’ by the import of regular Byzantine coinage (Phillips 
and Goodwin, 1997). The same is true for the general survey of seventh century coinage by 
Morrisson (1989 and 1992) that is largely based on the publications of Michael Bates and 
ignores the paper by Qedar which was presumably published after her paper had gone to 
press. She also suggested the pseudo-Byzantine coinage began in c.640 and lasted until 
c.670 and put the proto-Umayyad coinage into the period c.680—694. This dating is based 
on the extent and complexity of the coinage rather than on historical reasoning. 

Qedar also suggested that the Milstein group (see below) also started in about 640, 
followed in the later 640s by the proto-Umayyad coinage which lasted for fifty years until 
the introduction of the Standing Caliph coppers from about 685. 

Bates, however, will have none of this and in a response to Morrisson in 1992 (Bates, 
19922) and at the 1993 ARAM conference in Oxford (Bates, 1994) he reiterated his three 
phase system (see above) and rehearsed his evidence for the so-called ‘short’ chronology. 

The most recent reviews of chronology are by Luke Treadwell (2000) and Tony 
Goodwin (Album and Goodwin, 2002, 99—107). Treadwell has thoroughly analysed 
Walker's and Qedar's ‘long’ chronology and Bates’ ‘short’ chronology and discussed the 
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strengths and weaknesses of both. This paper is essential reading for any student of early 
Islamic coinage and, in the end, Treadwell concludes that neither the long nor the short 
chronology are tenable, but that an intermediate chronology with the proto-Umayyad 
coinage beginning ‘several years before‘Abd al-Malik’s reforms’ is best supported by the 
available evidence. 

Now, Clive Foss (2002) has also come to support an intermediate chronology, as 
also suggested by Oddy (1987), by reviewing what is known of the administration of the 
empire under Mu‘awiya and demonstrating that taxes were being collected in coin. As a 
result of this and other historical evidence he also suggests that the proto-Umayyad copper 
coinage started during this reign (AD 660—680). 

Goodwin has also reviewed the evidence, and makes a significant contribution with 
his discussion of whether the standing caliph copper preceded the standing caliph gold or 
followed it. He concluded that there is no longer any good reasons to believe that the 
: copper must follow the gold and he now thinks that the standing caliph obverse was first 
introduced at Iliya before 74 H, the first date on the standing caliph gold of Damascus. He 
also considered the evidence of overstrikes, a subject he had discussed before (Goodwin, 
2001a) (and showed that there is some overlap between the proto-Umayyad and standing- 
Caliph coinages), metrology, die studies, countermarks (Goodwin, 2000b), excavated 
coins, iconography and style. While there are several conclusions to be drawn about 
the relative chronology of different issues, there are almost no points to fix an absolute 
chronology apart from the scarcity of pseudo-Byzantine copies of the coins of Constantine 
IV. This suggests that these ‘imitations’ ceased production soon after his accession in 
AD 668. 

Goodwin concluded that the evidence also supports an intermediate chronology and 
suggested the following: 


Late 650s—670s Pseudo-Byzantine coins struck at several towns and cities. 


675—680 Proto-Umayyad coins struck at Scythopolis, Diospolis, Jerusalem 
and Emesa (the standing emperor variety). 

Mid 680s Proto-Umayyad coins struck at Tiberias and Damascus. 

685—690 Main period of proto-Umayyad coin production (following the 
accession of ‘Abd al-Malik in 685. 

Late 680s The ‘pseudo-Damascus’ mint, east of the Jordan, starts production. 

690—694 Standing-Caliph coins struck at most existing mints and many new 
ones, except in Jund al Urdunn. 

692—697 Gold coins struck in Damascus and silver in Damascus and Hims. 

697 First *post-reform' gold dated 77 H. 

698 First *post-reform' silver dated 78 H. 


One interesting aspect of the pseudo-Byzantine and proto-Umayyad coinage is the 
wealth of countermarks and these have been studied by Gromotka (1988) and Goodwin 
(2000b), and more reported by Karukstis (2000) in a hoard that includes coins of 
Anastasius at one end and post-reform coins of al-Ramla at the other. The latter date the 
hoard to post c.90 AH and indicate that well into the post-reform period, Byzantine, 
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pseudo-Byzantine, proto-Umayyad and post-reform coins were, apparently, circulating 
together. The countermarks are very varied, consisting of symbols, monograms or Arabic 
words and Tony Goodwin and Wolfgang Schulze have a more detailed study of them in 
preparation. 

If Bates’ arguments about the dating of the proto-Umayyad coinage do not find 
universal favour, his ideas about how the coinage should be studied have been received 
with approbation. In his 1976 paper (Bates, 1976, 17) he wrote: 


I have become more and more convinced of the uselessness of these three traditional 
categories [i.e. Arab-Byzantine, Arab-Sasanain, and Post-Reform], which I believe 
ought to be replaced with an organization of early Islamic coinage based only on the 
great regional sub-divisions of the empire, bringing together all the coins of each mint 
within each region in chronological order without respect to type. 


In developing these ideas, Bates (1986) carried out a thorough deconstruction of the 
way Walker had arranged his British Museum Catalogue. He concluded the first part of 
his paper with ‘the traditional typological arrangement is not only useless for historical 
inquiry, but even worse, it obscures the evidence and hinders both numismatists and 
historians in their work.' There follows a concise account of the geographical divisions of 
the Umayyad empire showing how much more relevant the geography is to coin arrange- 
ment than the metal of the flan and the language used on it! The result is that most recent 
serious studies have devoted themselves to a jund (military district) or a single mint, or 
have arranged the coinage as a whole on the basis of these geographical divisions (Ilisch, 
1993; Album and Goodwin, 2002). 

One important point is that some proto-Umayyad coins are clearly irregular, but few 
commentators have set about separating the ‘official’ from the ‘copies’ with numismatic 
rigour and this must be essential for future studies. 

Syria was divided into five junds, the most recent discussion of which is Haldon 
(1995). From north to south these were Jund Kinnasrin, Jund Hims , Jund Dimashq, Jund 
al-Urdunn and Jund Filastin. 


The Proto-Umayyad coinage of Jund Dimashq 


The mints that struck proto-Umayyad coins in the Damascus Jund were Damascus 
(Dimashq), Heliopolis (Ba‘labakk) and Philadelphia (Amman). Copper was struck at all 
three mints, but gold was struck only at Damascus late in the period (see below). It is very 
surprising that the copper coinage of the metropolitan mint of Damascus has never 
been the subject of a major study. Bates (1976; 1986 and 1987) used a brief description 
of the mint as one of the foundations of his short chronology, and described three different 
obverse types — seated emperor, standing emperor and two standing emperors — and 
two different reverse types. In the recent Ashmolean Museum Sylloge (Album and 
Goodwin, 2002), Goodwin has classified the Damascus coinage into five obverse types 
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and three reverse types. However, this may be too conservative with at least one other 
obverse variant that seems to be worthy of being called a ‘type’ and reverse variants that 
expand the types beyond three. A detailed analysis of this mint is an urgent desiderata in 
the study of Arab-Byzantine coins. 

Another important feature of the proto-Umayyad coinage of Damascus is the issue of 
rare gold coins, probably around 690. They are most accessible in Miles (1967) nos. 1-13. 
With one exception, these coins imitate, or are derived from, coins of Heraclius, although 
they must have been struck by the Arabs during the first reign of Justinian II (AD 
685—695). Coin 1 is an imitation of a solidus of Phocas that Lafaurie (1964) proposed to 
attribute to the Sasanians, but Miles attributes it to the Arabs on account of the icono- 
graphy of the transformed cross. Recently a similar coin has been reported to show tooling 
round the ‘cross’, presumably indicating a modern fake. 

Heliopolis, on the other hand, has been the subject of a detailed die study (Goodwin, 
forthcoming) that has shown there are at least three main obverse types and several 
varieties of one of them. The coins are struck from at least forty-six obverse dies and 
seventy reverse dies (Goodwin, 20002), indicating that this was a prolific mint. Two die 
links had been found between Heliopolis and Damascus suggesting to Goodwin that the 
mint may have been moved from Ba‘labakk to Dimashq towards the end of this period of 
production. 

The proto-Umayyad coinage of ‘Amman is exceedingly rare and only one type is 
known. The first example was published by Miles (1959, no. 10), and then another by 
Qedar (1988-9, no. 18). Others have come to light since (Goussous, 1996, no. 42). They 
show two imperial figures without a legend on the obverse, one seated on the left and the 
other standing on the right. The reverse has an M surrounded by the legend 'struck in 
‘Amman’ in Arabic. 


The Proto-Umayyad coinage of Jund Hims 


The mints that struck proto-Umayyad coins in the Hims Jund were Hims and Tartis. 
Apart from exceedingly rare silver dirhams struck at Hims and based on Sasanian 
prototypes , the coinage of this jund is of copper. Hims was first studied in detail by Ilisch 
(1980) who followed Walker in dividing the copper coinage into two main types — with 
either a standing imperial figure or a facing imperial bust on the obverse. Ilisch tabulated 
the various varieties of these two types known to him. However, he also suggested that 
these were not the first coins to be struck in Hims after the Arab conquest of the area and 
he postulated that some small coins struck on approximately rectangular flans were the 
first issues of this mint. These have traces of legends in Arabic that Ilisch read as ‘Hims’. 
It is, however, now generally thought that these coins were struck in Palestine and the 
obverse Arabic legend has been read as ‘Muhammad’ (Qedar, 1988-9, no. 12) and Oddy 
has since published several plates of other pseudo-Byzantine coins that he thinks are 
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the first coins produced at Hims (Oddy, 2003a). The same author has also discovered a 
variety of Ilisch type 3 — the facing bust issue — that omits the mint name in Arabic from 
the obverse (Oddy, 1990) and has added more minor varieties to this same type (Oddy, 
1987; Oddy, 1993). He has carried out a die study of the facing bust type and shown that 
there are at least fifty-nine obverse dies and sixty-three reverse dies, indicating that this is 
also a prolific mint (Oddy, 2002). The two main types of proto-Umayyad coins struck at 
Hims — with either a standing imperial figure or a facing imperial bust on the obverse — 
are very different in style and workmanship. This led Oddy to suggest that perhaps 
two separate mints were in operation, one directed by the civil authorities and the other 
associated with the significant military presence in the area. In the discussion following the 
paper, Ilisch pointed out that Hims was both the name of the town and of the Jund, and 
thus one of the types may have been struck by the civil authorities at another location 
within the same military district. 

One unique feature of the copper coinage of Hims is the occurrence of minute 
punchmarks in the shape of a star, crescent or triangle on some coins (Goodwin, 1993c). 
These are relatively common on the standing imperial figure coins, but less common on 
the facing bust type. Their purpose is unknown. 

The copper coinage of Hims is complicated by the existence of a large number of 
contemporary forgeries of the facing bust type. These are characterised by faulty legends, 
light weight, and strange or crude style, although some of them are very close to the 
official coins and are difficult to distinguish. However, the official coins usually have the 
die axis at about six o'clock while the forgeries normally have the die axis at about twelve 
o'clock. Again, there are a large number of dies (more than eighteen obverse and twenty- 
eight reverse) and some die linking. The frequency with which these forgeries are found 
suggested to Oddy that the official facing bust type was produced in a military mint in the 
Hims garrison and that the forgeries were produced unofficially by enterprising troops 
with not enough to do and a desire for easy money (Oddy, 2002). 

Tartüs, the second mint in the Hims Jund, struck only the facing bust type in 
two varieties. One variety was known to Walker (1956, no. 55) and the second was first 
published by Miles (1959, no. 11), and then another specimen was obtained by Metcalf 
and Payne (1965), but misidentified by both. Lowick (1970) correctly attributed it to 
Tartüs. Both varieties are rare and the issue cannot have been very large. 


The Proto-Umayyad coinage of Jund al-Urdunn 


The mints that struck proto-Umayyad coins in the al-Urdunn jund were Tiberias, Gerasa, 
Scythopolis and a fourth mint that may be Abila (Oddy, 2004b). Only copper coins are 
known and they are very different from those of other junds. The coins struck at 
Scythopolis (Baisan), Gerasa (Jerash) and Abila are derived from the folles of Justin II and 
Sophia struck at Nicomedia from AD 566 to 578 and weigh from 4.5 to 14g. The weight 
variation is caused more by the thickness of the flan than by the diameter and the coins are 
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usually in the range 25—30mm. A recent die study (Oddy, 2003b), that is still in progress, 
has indicated the following numbers of dies: 


No. of obverse dies No. of reverse dies 


Scythopolis c.25 c.45 
Gerasa c.17 c.27 
Abila c.5 c.9 


Until recent years these coins have been regarded as rare, and while they are certainly 
not common, these numbers of dies indicate a large issue. The reason that they have not 
survived in greater numbers is possibly because they were so relatively large and may, 
therefore, have been re-coined by other mints that struck less heavy folles. The obverses 
have two seated imperial figures with the name of the mint (often garbled) in Greek and 
the reverses have the large M indicating the denomination with a ‘fossilised’ mint mark in 
` the exergue that is usually Nico(media), but is occasionally Con(stantinople) and uniquely 
Kyz(icus). Alone among the towns that minted in the proto-Umayyad period, Scythopolis 
struck a half-follis with the two seated figures on the obverse but a K on the reverse 
indicating the value. These are rare. 

The coins of this type are included by Walker (1956), but only those of Scythopolis 
were correctly identified. He illustrated coins now recognised as having been struck at 
Jerash (Walker, 1956, nos. G.1 and A.7), but this mint name was first read by Shamma 
(1980) and more specimens were published by Naghawi (1989). Abila was first recognised 
as a mint by Oddy (2003b) who has now listed twelve specimens from several dies (Oddy, 
2004b). 

The end of minting at Scythopolis/Baisan in the proto-Umayyad period is marked by 
a follis and half-follis with the mint name Baisan written in Arabic on the reverse. These 
are known from only one pair of dies each, suggesting that they were soon replaced by a 
new issue. This would be expected to be a standing caliph design, but no coins of this type 
are known for Scythopolis (see below). 

The coinage of Scythopolis, Gerasa and Abila has been studied by Oddy (1994), by 
Amiai-Preiss, Berman and Qedar (1994—9) and by Oddy (2004b). A ‘hoard’ containing 
some of these coins has been described by Bates and Kovacs (1996). It is interesting in that 
the Byzantine coins are all large folles ranging in date from AD 498 (Anastasius I) to 
612 (Heraclius), but with no coins of Justin I, Tiberius II or Phocas. Although this parcel 
surfaced in trade, the balance of probability is that it is a hoard and that the Byzantine 
coins indicate that Jund al-Urdunn was rather different from the other parts of Syria in 
continuing to use older and larger Byzantine coppers when the smaller folles of Constans 
II were being imported and used elsewhere. This observation is supported by excavation 
finds on sites in this Jund. 

It should be noted that a suggestion that the Arabs struck a ‘Justin and Sophia’ type 
of coin in Cyprus (Metcalf, 1991-4) has been shown to be unsubstantiated and the coin in 
question can confidently be attributed to Scythopolis (Amitai-Preiss, Berman and Qedar, 
1994-9, no.A13). 
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The fourth mint in this jund was Tiberias (Tabariya), where the coinage is very dif- 
ferent. The only thing it has in common with the other mints in the jund is that the coins 
were initially large, up to 29mm in diameter, but the weights rarely exceed 5.5g and are 
usually less than this. The usual obverse has three standing imperial figures without a 
legend and the reverse has a large M with TIBEPIAAOC (or a variant thereof) reading 
anti-clockwise and Tabariya in Kufic script to the right of the M. The size of the coins was 
gradually reduced to 20mm or less and then new types began to appear with the mint 
name replaced with religious formulae in Arabic. There are a number of varieties of this 
type. 

Another type replaces the three standing figures with a facing imperial figure. These 
are never as large as the early three-figure type, but are bigger than the very latest ones. 
The mint of Tiberias has been studied by Marcus Phillips (2000; 2001), whose definitive 
work is in press (Phillips, forthcoming). Earlier accounts of the coinage of Tiberias have 
been published by Kindler (1961) and by Qedar (1973). 

One other, very different type of proto-Umayyad coin has also been attributed to 
Tiberias. It depicts a standing imperial figure on the obverse and M, or M with pellets 
in the arches, on the reverse. In the past there have been several fanciful readings of the 
legends of the few-known specimens; these have been summarised by Meshorer (1965-6) 
who concluded that the best interpretation of the obverse legend was that it indicated the 
mint of Tiberias. This identification has been accepted by Qedar (1973) who put the issue 
at the start of Arab minting at Tiberias. Now Karukstis (1999) has discussed four more 
specimens and shown that, although rare, this type was struck in several varieties from a 
number of dies. He also concludes that the likely place of striking is Tiberias but is less 
certain than Qedar about the coins being the earliest at this mint. In fact, the coins have 
more features in common with the proto-Umayyad coinage of Damascus, particularly the 
three tassels hanging from the belt of the imperial figure that are found on a rare type of 
that mint. 


The proto-Umayyad coinage of Jund Filastin 


The mints that struck proto-Umayyad coins in the Filastin jund were Jerusalem (lliyà), 
Diospolis (Ludd) and Yubna but the coins of all three are exceedingly rare. They show 
a standing imperial figure on the obverse and an M on the reverse. The mint name in 
Greek appears on the obverse for Diospolis and on the reverse for Jerusalem, but in Arabic 
on the reverse for Yubna. The Yubna coins are die-linked, via the reverse, with the 
standing-Caliph coins of the succeeding phase (Goodwin, personal communication). 

The Jerusalem issue was first recognised by Meshorer (1987) and illustrated again by 
Qedar (1988-9). The mint name on the reverse reads ICPO (downwards left) COAH 
(downwards right) M@N (in the exergue). On the obverse is the meaningless CONOB. 
The Diospolis issue was first published by Qedar (1984—5) and then again by Bendall 
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(1987) who was not aware of the earlier paper. The mint name on the obverse reads 
AIOIIOAIC in a clockwise direction. On the reverse is ANO (downwards left) YH 
(downwards right) and NIKO (in the exergue). The Yubna coin has only recently come to 
light and will be published for the first time in the forthcoming catalogue of the Khalili 
Collection (Goodwin, forthcoming). Two obverse dies have been identified for this mint 
that are combined with a reverse with the mint name in Arabic. 


The ‘mintless’ coinage 
g 


The publication by Rachel Milstein (1988—9) of part of a large hoard of proto-Ummayad 
coins that were found in Jordan, possibly in the region of Irbid, in the early 1960s, has 
. revealed a corpus of coins of two unusual types. These are now known as the ‘pseudo- 
Damascus’ and the ‘al wafa lillah’ coins respectively. Another large part of the hoard is in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Before this hoard came to light, these mintless coins 
were rare; a few were described by Walker (1956) and they have appeared sporadically in 
sale catalogues over the years. The coins with a male figure holding a falcon (Oddy, 1991) 
are of the pseudo-Damascus type. The ‘pseudo-Damascus’ sobriquet arises from the fact 
that many of them have a blundered Damascus mintmark. The al wafa lillah type have this 
legend in Arabic, usually in the exergue on the reverse, but no ‘Damascus’ mintmark. 
These have been discussed by Karukstis (1996). 

The mintless coins are a puzzle and Bates has attributed them to the early eighth 
century, while Milstein (1988-9) and Qedar (1988-9) think they were issued at Damascus 
from c.640 until the reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik. They have been discussed at length by 
Treadwell (2000) who concludes that the hoard contains some official proto-Umayyad 
coins but that these are not die linked with the pseudo-Damascus or al wafa lillah coins. 
The patchy evidence suggests that these coins circulated in the junds al-Urdunn, as 
suggested by Oddy (1991), and Filastin. Treadwell thinks they ‘span several decades of 
minting', but, if that is the case, we might expect some other types of seventh-century 
coinage to be present in the hoard. 

Both the ‘mintless’ and ‘al wafa lillah’ coins have a similar small, neat, round fabric 
that clearly associates them together, though whether in one mint or more is uncertain. 
The ‘al wafa lillah’ coins are a uniform issue with consistent legends. The ‘mintless’ coins 
are more varied and are currently the subject of a research project by Tony Goodwin that 
will extend that of Milstein. 


The standing-Caliph coinage 


The arabisation of the coinage of Syria began with the proto-Umayyad series when Arabic 
legends in Kufic script were introduced onto the coins. However, sometime early in the 
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reign of 'Abd al-Malik there was a radical change when the imperial images on the obverse 
of the coins were replaced by an image of the Caliph, and his name and titles were often 
included in the legend. 

The date of introduction of the gold and silver standing-Caliph coins is self-evident as 
the coins are dated — the gold from AH 74 (AD 693/4) to AH 77 and the silver to AH 75. 
The best discussion of the gold remains Miles (1967) and images of the silver are most 
accessible in Goussous (1996, nos. 23—4) and Treadwell (1999). Unlike the copper, the gold 
and silver do not give the mint but they are universally regarded as being products of 
Damascus. 

The gold dinars depict a standing figure of the Caliph facing to the front and holding 
a sword on the obverse. On the reverse is a transformed cross on steps, the symbolism 
of which is disputed. Elizabeth Savage (1996; 1998) has identified it as a military trophy 
consisting of a spear and shield while Nadia Jamil (1999) considers that it ‘represents the 
celestial pole, the axis about which the heavenly sphere revolves.’ The iconography of the 
standing Caliph has been interpreted as not only an attempt to create a specifically Arab 
coinage but also a response to the ovextly Christian imagery of the bust of Christ placed 
on the Byzantine solidi by Justinian II in AD 692. 

The silver drachms are very rare and of two types. One has a typical Sasanian style 
royal bust on the obverse and a standing figure of the caliph on the reverse and is dated. 
It is generally assumed that this was replaced by designs of a Sasanian style bust with an 
image of the mihrab on the reverse, but the question should be asked as to whether the 
‘mirhab’ coins appeared first. These silver coins are derived from Sasanian prototypes as 
the silver coinage of Syria from about AD 610 had consisted of imported Sasanain coins. 

The copper standing-Caliph coins are of three types. All have the standing, facing 
figure of the Caliph on the obverse, but at the mint of 'Amman (which is identified on the 
basis of style rather than by having the mint name on the coins) the reverse has M, as well 
as the more common transformed cross on steps reverse, the mints of Iliyà (Jerusalem), 
Yubna, and Ludd (Diospolis) have M (Goodwin, 2004) and all the other mints have a 
transformed cross on steps (celestial pole or military trophy) like the gold. For the first 
time, coins appear from ten mints situated in jund Kinnasrin in the north of Syria, but, 
strangely, there are no similar standing-Caliph coins from jund al Urdunn (but see below). 
There are a number of variations of legend and style that will repay a detailed analysis, 
not least for the information it might reveal on similarities and differences between junds. 
A general account of the standing-Caliph coinage has been published by Goodwin (19982) 
and the reforms as a whole by Bartczak (1989). Recently a coin of Sarmin has been 
published that includes the name of a local governor (Goodwin, 1997a) and a number 
of coins of the ‘Amman mint have been illustrated by Hadidi (1975) with very poor 
photographs but excellent drawings. Goodwin (1996b) has listed the contents of a small 
hoard (or part of a hoard?) from jund Kinnasrin. 

Apart from the small copper coins with one standing caliph on the obverse, there are 
rare, large copper coins with two standing Caliphs on the obverse and M on the reverse 
struck by ‘Abd al-Malik. The same obverse die occurs with three different reverse dies; 
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one has an Arabic legend and two have garbled Greek legends. They have no mint, unlike 
the smaller standing-Caliph coins, and have usually been attributed to Scythopolis 
(Walker, 1956, xxxviii) on account of their size, which is similar to the Justin and Sophia 
proto-Umayyad coins of that mint. According to Foss (2003c) five specimens are now 
known of the Arabic reverse type, all from the same dies, and he follows Goussous (1993; 
1996) in proposing Jerash as the more likely mint. Foss has an ingenious explanation 
for this type, attributing it to the very start of the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik. In AH 65 (AD 
684/5), the Caliph Marwan decreed that his heirs were to be his two sons, ‘Abd al-Malik 
and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. Marwan died a few months later and was succeeded by ‘Abd al-Malik 
who, according to Foss, decided ‘to advertise the stability that Marwanid rule would 
bring since the succession was assured for a long time to come’. Hence the issue of a coin 
featuring the new Caliph and his brother, the heir apparent. 

Oddy (2004a) has listed a total of ten specimens of the Arabic reverse type, and on the 
' basis of a die link via one of the ‘Greek’ reverses, agrees with the attribution to Jerash. 

The dating of the copper standing-Caliph coinage is important and has been 
discussed above. Goodwin concluded that the standing-Caliph type was introduced at Iliya 
from about AD 690, but there seems no reason not to push this back to the start of 
the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik in 685 if Foss is correct about the dating of the Jerash twin 
standing-Caliph issue. 


The coinage of Egypt 


The earliest Umayyad coins of Egypt, North Africa and Spain are, strictly speaking, 
outside the scope of this review. However, they were classified by Walker (1956) as ‘Arab 
Byzantine’ and so a brief description and bibliography is included. 

The early Arab coinage of Egypt was struck only in copper and is stylistically very 
similar to that struck in Alexandria under Byzantine authority. Throughout the seventh 
century, the coinage of Egypt consisted of the small, thick copper coins with facing imper- 
ial images on the obverse, usually without any legend, and a cross between the letters IB, 
denoting the denomination of twelve nummia, on the reverse. The mintmark on the 
reverse is AAEE, for Alexandria, sometimes replaced by ABAZ, ABAC or ABAT by the 
Arabs, or MACP or MACAP for Masr or Misr, the Arab name for Eqypt and its capital, 
Fustat. 

The Arab ‘imitations’ were known to Walker (1956), who mentioned them briefly, 
and they also received a cursory description by Phillips (1962). They were first described in 
detail by Awad (1972), who divided the Arab imitations into four classes. 

More recently Domaszewicz and Bates (2002) have arrived at a more comprehensive 
classification and attribution of the seventh-century coinage of Egypt. For the period start- 
ing with the reign of Heraclius and finishing with the introduction of epigraphic types they 
have divided the coinage into ten classes; they attribute four of them to Heraclius, one to 
Constans, three to the Arabs, and on two they reserve judgement. 
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Of the three Arab classes, one has a standing (imperial-type) figure, with a strange 
crown or head-dress but no legend, on the obverse and a cross on orb between the letters 
IB and the mintmark AAEE on the reverse. These seem to have been struck in two 
denominations, differentiated only by size and weight. The second class has a frontal bust 
with short beard wearing a cuirass. To the right there is a star with the letter A below and 
to the left an orb surmounted by a palm branch. The reverse has a letter M with an A 
above it between the letters IB, and with ABAZ (or variant) in the exergue. The third class 
has a facing standing figure holding a globus cruciger in the left hand and a long cross in 
the right hand. There is a star below the globus. The reverse has a cross on an orb between 
IB, with MACP in the exergue. 

There is little doubt that class 1 was struck in Alexandria and class 3 in Fustat, the 
new Arab capital of Egypt, but what about class 2? Domaszewicz and Bates (2002) suggest 
that the mint mark ABAZ is merely a corruption of AAEE , but Goodwin (2003b) has 
pointed out that this ‘mint mark’ reading ABAZ (or a minor varient thereof) is consistent 
and that it must be meaningful. Logically it should indicate another town, or perhaps a 
mint under the control of the conquering army. 

Of the two classes of seventh-century Egyptian coins that are unattributed by 
Domaszewicz and Bates, one has a facing bust wearing a cuirass and crown or helmet 
and with a star to the left and a crescent to the right. It was struck in two denominations 
and is considered to be a product of the Alexandrian mint during the Persian occupation 
of 617-628 by most scholars. Domaszewicz and Bates, however, suggest that they may 
possibly date from the reign of Anastasius (491—518). 

The second unattributed class is small, apparently cast, coins with two male busts on 
the obverse separated by a cross. The reverse has a long cross on steps with A to the left 
and Œ to the right. Below is the ‘mint mark? IIAN, ION, or IIOM. These coins regularly 
turn up in Egypt, but with their overt Christian symbolism are difficult to attribute. 
Domaszewicz and Bates suggest that the mint mark is a corruption of ROM, for Rome, 
and that the coins were made in the Western Mediterranean area, perhaps even Italy. With 
an exclusive Egyptian provenance this seems unlikely and an ecclesiastical authority 
(perhaps a bishop) in Egypt seems a better suggestion (Goodwin, 2003b). Of course, there - 
is the possibility that they are not coins in the strict sense, but some sort of tokens. 


The coinage of North Africa and Spain 


The first Arab coins of North Africa and Spain can be divided into three series issued 
between the fall of Carthage, in c. AD 695, and 715. One consists of coins with Byzantine 
imperial images and Muslim religious legends in Latin, but with no indication of mint or 
date. The second is coins without images but with Latin legends including the mint name 
AFRICA and dates equivalent to AD 703-715. The third series is coins that usually have 
a star on the obverse with Latin legends including the mint name SPANIA and dates 
equivalent to AD 712-714. 
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Between AD 716 and 718 both Spain and Africa issued Latin/Arabic bilingual coins in 
continuation of series 2 and 3; from AD 718/9 (100 H) the coinage fell in line with that of 
the rest of the Umayyad empire in becoming purely epigraphic. 

Series 1, with Byzantine imperial images, is attributed to Carthage and was struck in 
both gold and copper. However, the flans are small and, for the gold coins, unusually 
thick like the previous Byzantine gold of this mint. Series 2 is attributed to the new Arab 
capital at al-Kairawan, but this mint moved to Spain in AD 712 and returned in 714. 
Series 3 must have been struck in either Cordoba or Seville. 

The most common gold denomination is the solidus, but fractions of one-half and 
one-third solidus were also struck. No copper was struck in al-Kairawan or Spain and the 
copper coins of Carthage are much less common than the gold. 

Brief accounts of this coinage has been published by Bates (1992b; Bates 1996) and 
for Spain, the key monograph is Balaguer Prunes (1976a) which contains a bibliography of 
` earlier material. New developments and discoveries are reported in Balaguer 1976b, 1976c, 
1979 and 1988 and the legends have been discussed in detail by De Navascues (1989). 
These small gold coins regularly appear in sale catalogues and the time is ripe for a 
comprehensive review of the coinage as a whole, especially in English! Michael Bates made 
a start some years ago, but his manuscript ‘The earliest Arab coinage of the Maghrib’, of 
which Bates 1996 was an abridged version, awaits completion. 


General publications 


The increasing availability of Arab-Byzantine coins on the market in recent years has 
attracted collectors to the series and spawned a number of general, and usually brief, 
accounts of the series as a whole, usually based largely on Walker. Examples are Berman 
(1976), Ritman (1976), Mitchiner, 1977, Janis (1978), Morgenstern (1978), Plant (1979), 
Herbert (1987), Shams-Eshragh (1990), Goodwin (1991), El-Kholi (1993) (who includes 
several plates of useful enlargements (without scales) and proposes some rather fanciful 
new mint attributions), and Reis and Schindel (1999). A more wide-ranging survey has 
been provided by Album in a series of articles (Album, 1988) that still provide a useful 
introduction to the early Umayyad coinage for the non-specialist. Sadly the magazine 
in which they were published is not available in most libraries and a readily available, 
well-illustrated, guide to the early coinage of the Umayyads is much needed. 


Postscript 


One important aspect of the Umayyad coinage that has not been discussed in this review 
is the evidence for spread and circulation of coins from the different mints, and the length 
of time they remained in circulation. Some evidence can be gained from collections formed 
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in one area (Kirkbride, 1947-8) or from parcels obtained in specific locations (Prawdzic- 
Golemberski and Metcalf, 1963; Metcalf, 1964; Metcalf and Payne, 1965). More impor- 
tant, however, are syntheses treating one area (Shamma, 1993; Pitsillides and Metcalf, 
1995) or the finds from well-published excavations (e.g. Raynor, 1980; Wilson, 1989; 
Lampien, 1990; Marot, 1992; Moorhead, 1997; Amitai-Preiss and Berman, 1997; Marot, 
1998; and Walmsley, 2001; for a more extensive list of excavation reports see M.L. Bates’ 
bibliography on the ANS web site) and the syntheses based on them (Foss, 1997; Foss, 
1994—9; Walmsley, 1992). 

Walmsley (1987) and Bone (2000) have used the evidence of the copper coins to study 
the administration of Umayyad Syria, and Heidemann (1998) has examined the effects of 
two separate currence zones (Persian and Byzantine) on the emerging Umayyad state. 
These pioneering studies are revealing just what can, and what cannot, be derived from 
numismatic evidence. 

A number of scholars have published selected coins of more than usual interest from 
various collections (al-Ush, 1971; Berman, 1976; Goodwin, 1990; Amitai-Preiss, 1990-1; 
Oddy and Pavlou, 1995a; Goodwin, 1996a; Goodwin, 1998b; Foss, 2001; Goodwin, 
2003a); the paper by Foss provoked two responses (Ilisch, 2001a and Goodwin, 2001b). 
These contributions are always interesting, but their full impact is only realised when the 
results are included in a synthesis. 

Scientific methods of examination have only been applied once to coins of this period. 
Al-Sa‘ad and Goussous (1997) analysed seventeen ‘copper’ proto-Umayyad, standing- 
Caliph and post-reform coins from Bilad al-Sham by atomic absorption analysis of small 
samples. The alloys were mostly leaded bronze in which the tin to lead ratio varied widely. 
However, one was effectively pure copper, one brass and two bronze. All contained the 
usual trace elements. The results do not show any particular trends and are typical of early 
Medieval copper alloys in the Mediterranean area and northern Europe. Many more 
analyses are needed to be certain whether the differences in the alloys are significant. 
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